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The design of the present work is to illustrate the extent of 
liomuge wliich onr best Poets, prior to the present century, havp 
paid fo Na^^ure, in Flowers—^her most delicately beautiful pro¬ 
ductions. 4 t is pT0i>08ed in fact to treat of Flowers on tlie plan 
winch “ Christopher N orlh" suggests would make a beautiful work 
jf applied to iBirds, viz.—to collect a]J that in former times has 
been sung in their praise; and it is the intention of the Author, 
in a subsequent volume, to carry out this suggestion respecting 
the feathered Favourites of Nature.* 

At the same time it is intended to exhibit a Histoey 
OF THE Poetry of Flowers, both colb 3 cti> ely and individually; 

coufinidg«^he selection, however, to those Flowers only which 

^ * 

liave been celebrated iJ^verse d^ring at least two of the periods 

*• • 

into which we have ^ided the Poets. For the purpose of de¬ 
veloping these Hisfrwies more clearly, the extracts have, in each 
instance, been arrange 4 iiF Chronological order, acc(Jrding to the 
periodit in which tlleyVgr^Vritten. These periods are defined, and 
the reasons for their^adoptkm ^ven, in tfie “ Essays on Floral 
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Poetryand an Index to the eaily British Poets whose .writings 

C 

have been perused for the purpose of this work, is prefixed for 
the guidance of the reader in respect to^dates. • .. 

As far as regards Poets prior to the present cenjtary, the 

selections, it will be found, are nearly complete ;• further I do 

* • *'’• • 

not profess to carry my extracts, except by l|ie occasional in- 

*. I • 

troduction of such brief allusions, as, being scattered* tlirougli 
the general works of more modem Poets, are less known and less 
frequently cited than those entire pieces on Flowers i\ whi^li they 
have so profusely^ indulged. It is in this respectp and in its 
chronological and systematic arrangement, that, I believe, this 
compilation will be found principally to difler from it« predecessors, 
in all of which the old Poets have been neglected to make room 
for our cotemporaiies, whose writings arc in every one’s hands. 

With the exception of Shakspere's (whose beautiful illustra¬ 
tions of Flowers it would have been treason to ornit), no purely 
dramatic works, anonympus pieces, or avowed translations have 
been quoted; and the extracts, moreover, have been^madc only 

from those Poets whose writingi have, ify universal consent, pro- 

* * 
cured for them a niche in the “ Temple of ^^ame." 

The Introduction is an attempt to revi^^, in modern phrase¬ 
ology, a favaurite style of compositio(itof tlie Elizabethan age; in 
which, under the allegorjfc of a “ Pe^ ^ifto •Parnassus,” “ The 
Muses’ Elysium," &c.* were dejicteefethe jnanners of cotemporary 
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and deceased Poets; and from which we often gain an insight 
into th^ character of writers of whoso l^cial habits we should 
other-wis^hov'e been wholly ignorant. 

Fopthe Flower borders at the commencement of each chapter 
I am indebted to the j)encil of Mr, H. N. Humphreys ; and I 
cannot but acknowledge my peculiar good fortune in haying 
obtained •the con^ni^ aid of so experienced a Naturalist, whose 
knowledge is so iiappily combined with the power of tasteful 
deli notion, (and who has here shown how successfully the 
beauties of AJiddlo-age Art may be rendered av.}iiliihlc to modern 


purposes. 


E. W. 
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3 ISebene. 


just concluded a long course of reading in the Poets, who from 
Ghauclb to the present day have adorned English LiT^EATtrsE, 
and was sitting at a late honr musing oH the subject of my studieat 
when methought I was suddenly transported, on the *wings of a 
gentle wind, into a region whose prevailing dbaracteristic was a swe^ 
stillness, where *‘not a breath crept through the rosy air," whhdi 
was redolent of the intermingled perfiimes of the numerous and^ 
varied flowers which enamelled* the ground. At a short distance, 
rose a circular * temple, surrounded by lofty pilkTS, of pure whitS 
marble, partially veiled by opal-tintedi glouds, which *de8oendiiig 
around t^ base, seemed to snpp<Mrt% dbove the earth, and at the 
same rim# plinted with l^eir gorgeous hues the reflecting sur&ces 
of the polished rolunms. , ^ 

As 1 approached, the clouds iflUed away, and 1 perceived a doojv 
yr$,jr in the lluilding, over which was inscribed, in black letter, 
to taho J/^StvmaAAt ClouhO.** As there was no apfOr 
rent obstruction, 1 ventifred^ro enter, and after p&siriBft, throng a 
vestibule adorned wifl|^iSfta|B ^mmemorative of Ihe most 
nkaass in British P^e^,* 1, advanced into an inner circular 
ount, or enclosed space, whos^ onl^roof w|^ • ^ ^ 

'* That whereon^e gods do tread, 


Cnije introUtirtion. 


for tlio j»lorioiis mnny-colonvod clouds, in hue like the luesseiiger of 
Jove, formed the resplendent canopy in AvhoS(^ Insti’ous 'haze the 
sutqmits of the airy-looking walls were softly hleiided. 

The ni)artnient was oniamentcd with uumcroiis pictures, -varied and 
relieved by single statues and sculptured groups, composed ;pf'divers 
(diashvcolourofl marbles. 

1 perceived that these sculptures and paintings^ were'figurative of 
the principal liritish Poets; some allegorical,' some Representing their 
principal works, and others the authors tlfernfeelvi*^. Thus, the four 
seasons of the year with their ajipropriate emhloms, amtmgst^which the 
Daisy was conspicuous in each, represented CiiAi (;tu. A hrilliant hut 
not oppressive Sun, ^^hosc beams penetmted the defupest recesses of a 
dark and femful wiKid, and dragged into ligljt its mo^t seert^ places, 
allegorically portmyed the hcart-seai'ching power of SiiakSi’Euk. A full 
l\loou, whose light threw a piercing ray on the obscure solemnity of a 
dark night, which previously apjicared imjicnetmhle l»y human eye, called 
up the image of Milton, singing of “things iinaLteinptnd yet in jirose or 
rhyme.” A figure of celesptial airiness and grace, combined with a 
majestic staklness and holy simplicity, extended a favouring glance on 
one, who, reclining on the grassy hank of a silvery river, * besought her 
protection, and dedicated to her servi(‘e the best etVorts of his Muse. 
It joyed me to see the favourfiig glance of the “l^aerie (}uecn” repay 
the lahoui-s of the imaginative Spenser. My attention was next orresttjd 
by a (juaint device, which, with some difliculty, I discovered to ho a Cliart. 


of England tand Wales, in which the rivers were jioi’t,rayed by beautiful 
naiads and river gods, tlie open country by hamadryatls, and each 
c<»unty by its ai)propriate productions. 'J’his was a delineation of Drav- 
ton's voluminons and fanciful “Polyolbion.”* Intermixed Vith these were 
many others of much beauty, hut which it would occ\f[)y too much time 


to describe. q . 

(’oiitiiiuing to advance, I arrived at a sericsiof figures of an entirely 
different character, many of whiidi weiK. disagreeable to the sight. All 
allegories drawn^from Nature ceased ;.anft wbisses of writci'S, rather than 


individuals, were represciittid. Iti divel's saw figures bowing 


* “ Airioiij;.st thi coiilly shalict. 

Of the green alders, liy tlie Mulla’s shore.”— colin clout. 


in attitudes of fawning adulation and affected respect to an unrepre¬ 
sented parsonage. These figures had, Jaiius-likc, two faces: the side 
u«xt to the person ajiparently addrt'ssed, glowed with the most intense 
admiration, mingled with ahject humility; the other side exhiWted 
inher^jit virnity and petty insolence, associated with undisguised con- 
tem})t, <)thcr figures labou/cd incessantly at the task of writhig, and 
while I’wdndered at the facility of composition with which the Muse 
iiispirtul such rapifl penmen, I saw a guinea dropt into the withered 
unemployed hai*d,*aind th5 illumination which its touch seemed to spread 
over tlie emacig,te<f huwjjry face of the receiver, fhld me whence the 
pen’s insjflration Ihpved. 1 recoiled with disgust from the repulsive 
sight, wondering to see statues recording the works of such men. 
Further renectwn, and the remembrance of their names, however, 
satisfieu me J,hat under better ins|)iration, even they had produced 
works worthy of commemoration, and thus gained from the justice of 
the Muse a niche in her Tt'uiple; while the dark and pre\ailing side 
of their cliaracters was jiortrayed, in order to Avam aspirants to fame 
against the vices which had overwhelmed and jiaralyzed these naturally 
brilliant geniuses. Figures more repulsive than any 1 had hitherto 
seen followed next. They were those of snarling cowardly Dogs, which 
a])peared to be flying and barking at the heels of every passenger. 
I’rivatc pitjue, or the hojie of fi-ighteiiing the assailed into throwing 
them a sop, seemed the only provocatives. 1 had no difficulty in 
recognizing the Satirists. Here*also sat a figure, oppressed by bodily 
deformity, anxiously watching a variety of gay and glittering groups of 
elegantly attired persons, in whoso pleasure* be was unablt! to partake. 
One group Wjis lounging .over the table*of a coffee-house, and criticising 
a small pamphlet •wot froii> the ]iress; others were engrossed nt ombre 
or (piadrille, wbilp otbers wire langbing heartily at a lewd joke, vvliicb 
brought a blush into tluj face of a ^oung girl, apparently a novice .it the 
mysteries of ‘flio tea-table. The vvati'hlul figure seemed intent to 
discover the motives" which ^etuated the persons he beheld, am^ 
was not l(»ng in arriving*at the too just conclusion, tLat* “self-love” 
was the basis of all ^f^^ns*. Applying the rcsillt of his limited 
observation to the vmrld At Jargt*. he scftiicd to felicitate himself on 
having discovered the secret sjiings^of luim^ii conduct, ajid the Author 
of the “Fssay on Maii”*vas brought forcibly to my mind. 


4 C$r £iitr0tntctt'0n:. t 

HuiTying away from these very uninteresting groups, ,1’passed 
several figures, some of which were of a more agreeable caste^^until my 
attention was arrested by one reclining on a “sofa,” and eviden^y 
occupied in the pleasing “ task " of inditing the simple truth,* without 
regard to the pleasure or hatred of the world. The countenance ex¬ 
hibited religious faith, combined with the deepest humility, andjpossessed 
a sweetness and simplicity which inspired love and confidence. He 
wrote with ease and freedom, penning down his thoilghts as they arose, 
without labouring to clothe them in glowing langu^, “or to elicit any¬ 
thing strikingly new or unusually profound, ^fter ih^ moral degrada¬ 
tion which I had been coutemplatisg, it was a grea^ relief to ‘gaze upon 
the kindly face of Cowpek. The next figure w^ that of a Rustic, 
oiicupied at the plough; but his earnest upward look of gratjMde and 
respect filled me with awe, for I found myself in the presence of Bitrns, 
addressed by the “ Scottish Muse.” 

Further on, 1 beheld Prometheus bound to a rock with the ceaseless 
vultm*e gnawing his entrails, and 1 sorrowfully thought on the mighty 
heart of Byron consumed by its own fires. Close to this, stood a com¬ 
pound form, whose liisad was*that of an Angel, the breast that of a Man, 
and the lower parts those of a Demon ; yet was not the figure incongru¬ 
ous, for the angelic character of the upjier parts shed a ray of beauty over, 
and in part concealed, the repulgiveness of the lower. To Shelley alone 
could I assign this Sphinx-like form. Next was a figure of Endymion, 
gently reposing on “ heaped-up flowei's;” with eyelids half-raised to meet 
the tender ray of a vivid moon beam.* ]My attention vras next attracted 
to a jiii;ture*which exprcsHcd more tender melancholy than any rejire- 
I sentation I had yet seen. Cowering amid the leaves oH a*withering 
MyrtJe sat a Ring-dove brooding over her ytmng, yet vvi^f oiftstretched 
neck seeming to wakh ninumfu% the flight of lies male, who was 
! just visible, in the distanee.f 

It was not until niy eyes had wandered over the en^re series, that 
tl became conscious that I was in the ii|osence of a superior being, who 
was seated o« an elevated throne, nearly iftthe centre of the apartment, 
i It was one of thS unstartling eontiurieti(*s cniHM«ii£ristic of dreams, that 
I felt no sm’prise at not having previously tiotic^ the throne and its 
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occupant However, I now approached, and with an involuntaiy feeling 
of awe wid reverence made my oheisanco. She signed me to rise — 1 
did so, and heheld a m^estic and beautiful woman, verging, perliaps, 
toward8*the decline of life; but certainly not more tlianto give an expression 
of iniellectual strength to her original beauty. Her features were of 
a fair Saxon character, "with yelowe haire like to the Sonnis beame," 
and her bTue eyes also betrayed the same origin. Iler’s had evidently 
been a happy and* vigorous youtli; yet her countenance bore, beneath 
the smile of hope,^flie traces of past sorrow. She resembled a bride, who 
had for a time* been dq^erted by a once loving husband, but having at 
last been*restored to his repentant heart, received him without doubt 
or rei)roach. , 

On^ pcdegtal by her side lay an ancient British harp, carved out of 
the heart of a consecrated oak, and entwined by a wreath composed of 
the Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock. I knew myself to be in the 
presence of Tiik BrtiTisii Muse. 

I was too deeply impressed with veneration to speak; but in a 
soft silvciy tone she thus addressed me;—"You have beheld the 
representations of ray varied troop of worshippers. Behind yon silver 
gates, are the gardens in which their originals nipose. It is permitted 
you to enter.” 

She spoke no more ; but while myjieart glowed with the delightful 
anticipation of seeing those, whose god-like minds had illumined the earth, 
now enjoying a happy atid geulle rest after their labours, the silver 
gates, self-moving on their hinges to Uie sound of aerial music, opened, 
and displayed to view a long vista of trees f beyond which, spread out 
as far as fhe,cyc could scan, a garden-land, rich in every variety of buid- 
scape. Therg was the wiW heath, rivalling the tints of the sky in the 
richness of its 2 ‘xwple iloweft and goWen gorse ; the cultivated knot and 
smooth-shaven lawn ; the mouubiin wild and valley sweet; while copse, 
wood, wilderness, and ^jiisture, through which flowed rivers and mur¬ 
mured brooks, hn'ken by daifliing cataracts and tinkling waterfalls, 
added channs inexpressibf^J^ the scene. • 

Availing myself qfltliie pemnssion granted, I passtjd the threshold. 
Instantly a sudden c1iang(fto»k place in my whole frame. If a butterfly 
could describe its seiisatipi^ wijen, %8t spriingiflg from the dark aiirelia, 
it flutters and soars a gorgeous Avinged gran over the flowers at whose 
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root it bad just crawled a loatbsomo worm, I might adopt its lai^guage b) 
express my feelings at the moment I set my foot within Muses’ 
Elysium. My soul was disencumbered of my body and floated througii 
the air at the impulse of its will, without stay or hindrance. • To see 
without eyes, to hear without ears, and to feel without tbuch,..were 
exquisite delights; so exquisite, that to a disembodied spirit alone c(»u1d 
they be pleasurable. Such heightened sensations, if assodated with | 

material organs, would have produced “ death of a rose in aromatic j 

pain,” but to the extensile and ethereal spirit,' they.'d-ere only .a source I 

of pure gratification. • ^ ; 

Ilut it is in vain to attempt to describe the indescribable. -Language 
is inadequate to convey my movements in that state^; for to say that 1 J 
moved or walked implies organic action, incompatible with jny then 
state of being. But it would require too much circumloepiiuii to adopt 
other phraseology. 

Having advanced down the vista of trees, I beheld, on emerging 
from the leafy shade, a beautiful lake, fed by a glistening river, which 
bounded in a foaming cascade, over a natural barrier into the bosom of the i 

still water, disturbing its peabofulness, and imparting life and m(*tion to j 

its natural mlmncss. The calm lake was “ still as tlie slumbers of a | 

saint forgiven;” the cataract disturbed its surface as passing doubts and 
fears will ruftle the placid trustfqlness of the most fiiithful and holy mind, i 
yet servo only to strengthen its faith and make more manifest its 
“ beauty of holiness.” 

Between the spot where I was standing and the lak’o was a verdant i 
plain, studded with trees and copses, diversified by garden-laud and 
shrubberies, and intersected in various directions by winding fwalks and 
scarcely defined paths. A similar landscape sloped down to ‘tlie water 
on its further side. In divers attitudes of a'cpose anc^ activity were nu¬ 
merous groups of persons; some in conversation, sonie amusing them¬ 
selves with athletic games; while occasionally from opening in the cfipses, I 
or wandering up some unfrequented pa^, appeared single individuals, 
reading, or wrapt in contemplative thougl^^. * 

I was now amdngst the favoured inhftbita^s he Muses’ Elysium, ’ 
where all who have done holnage to die Jdmse rm earth, are rewaided 
after death by conference with cony3nial«niiyis. Here, thought I, the 
wandering spirit, while abiding its day of final doom, is permitted 
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to find temporary sojourn; provided it has duly qualified itself during 
life by a meritorious devotion to the Muse. 

My attention was speedily fixed by an hilarious group of persons 
who werb firing and receiving shots of wit with rapidity and force suffi¬ 
cient to ^nk any craft of less^burden than their own.’i' 

Anxw>us to join such excellent comi)any, T addressed them; but to 
my disappenntment, found that 1 was not yet qualified to partake in the 
hajipinoss and enj^ymentj of this place. 1 was invisible and inaudible 
to the Elysians. ^|'his deprived me, indeed, of th^ pleasure of mutual 
converse, hut ik emboldened me to listen without fear of my presence 
j interrupting the assembly, part of whose conversation I will endeavour 
1 to recall. . 

I 

•• 

* ScKNK.—THE MUSES’ ELYSIUM. 

TihU. —Evenino. 

fPemms—SnAKsvEaE, Spexseu, 11. .Ionson, Duayton, DnuMMoNn.— 
Uhauceii in the distanee, apparmthj ift deep contemplation.^ 

9 

Ih'um. —Y^ondcr is “ Ban GcoffVey,” doing his daily sei-vice to the Baisy. 
J>my. —"J'is stningc so liuinble a flowc^r should so absorb him. 

Spens .—Without doubt he finds souu* deep “ cloudio ” meaning in that 
lowly flower, and s(!es matter which to our thoughts is unrevealod. 

SJuikn .—Methiuks he recjills in its constancy and doily decoration of its 
mother earth in Spring ami Autumn, Summer and Winter, tlu! remembrance of 
some stoudfast friend, wboso memory he still delights to honour :*nay, perhaps 
it is the oniy friendly facts which never tinned awny when all human coun¬ 
tenances wori^uverted, and in it he honours tnie friendslup. 

It. rl'fi MHger a ciq) ^f Canary^that he takes it for a lady fair—Bon 
wastheii- sew ant nl sixty; and by inji ti-oth, love’s a malady not easily cm'ed 
where it strikesfleep. 

_iL a __ .. 

. ! 

* “ Many were the wit-coinb^ betwixt Sliakspere and lien Jonstm, which two 1 
hcshold like a Spanish grejl^jgal'reojj and an English man-of-lifer: Master Jonson, 
like the former, was bniJI^fitr h^gligr in learning ; aolid, hut slow in liis performances, 
Shaksperc, with the English man-of-war, lesser in hulj^ but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack ahoi^, and fake a&autagc all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.” —fuller’s wohtuies. 
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SJuikn .—T tell thee, Ben, Chaucer is no writ^ of sonnets to a .misti'ess's 
eye brow—your ffuess is nought, .e 

B. Jon. —Will you take my wager ? 

Shales .—'Twin be but to swill to your folly at your ow'ii charges.* 

S. Jon. —I give you back your words, and will swill (tlireo jxattlc dpeji) to 
your folly at your own charges, if you encounter mo. 

Shaks .—Have at you man. When we have drained the bowl,* •we’ll not 
ask who pays. 

13. Jon. —Nay, but the drawer will. ^ ^ 

Shaks. —Not so; the drawer will ask first, lest he ha^'you for a’reckoner, 
aild when his liquor’s gone, find you not a ready one. 

B. Jon. —A silly joke! But 1 care not—he’ll not reckon with' me. 

Spens. —I'o tlie proof. Don is coining hither ;’4et’s accost him and learn 
his deep moaning. 

Drum. —Your brain so swells with allegoiy, that you would set ml othei-s 
scetliiug with the like. ' 

Spens. —Chaucer himself wrote cloudier matter, than pen of mine ere 
noted. 

Shaks. —Ay, in his youth—wiser at sixty, he turned to nature and plain fact, 
and found more poetry there, than in the fancy’s fondest fictions. 

i 

, [CuAucKii mlmnces.l 

B. Jon .—Ah Dan! thou com’st in time to save us witlings falling by the 
care. Lend us one of thine to save ours, and listen to our thoughts. 

Chau. —1 will gladly save thee*i and tliec, and all of thee an ear-pulling, if 
I can. Take both mine—so that ye stick them not in the pillory. How can 
I seiwe ye ? 

Slmks. —We have refeiTcd to your decision, what you alone can decide— 
but Drummond shall speak for us. 

B. Jon. —Hold! I’ll not have Drummond. 1 like the man, but ho likes 

* y 

not mo. A late anived ghost says ho noted ill of mo wdicu f footed to his 
barren hills to salute liim. 

Drum. —A man may write his pj’Brato thou^jts for his private use. Blame 
fall on the fools who gave to the world what was written for the closet. 

B. Jon. —What wo note for ourselves, wo nohi tndy; wliat for the world, 
may or may not bo our true thoughts. Yc^i do but fbe more prove your ill 
opinion. ^ ^ 

Drum. —Yet 1 % not ill opinion, ill will, l^feorrfliec no malice. Nay, 1 
love tlieo well. It is a fiiend’^ office to see a frienft^ Caults. Whom wo love 
not, wo note not. * 

B. Jon. —A true frieniT ^es no faUts, sflll lesstfinds them where they aie 
not. I’ll not have Drummond for spokesman, that’s flat. 


< * 
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Chau.-^rl S^, fare ye well! if I find yon with sound heads and (;ool 
brains wli^ I return. I’ll talk to you. [Gohiy.] 

* • Spens. —And I go with you. 1 like not such tmuu’t. [Ooitiy.j 

SJiaks, —Nay, prithee stay—here’s Drayton; he’ll tell our talc. 

B. JoH.-^JjQt Drayton speak. 

Dm^.-^These worthies faut would know—jmd eacli has pledged his 
stakes on.yojir answer—wherefore the venerable Chaucer daily does service to 
the humble Daisy? Shakspero opines, that it is in honour of a friend 
constant as itself; o^tliiiiks^mayhap, it is itself that only constant friend; 
while JonSon swears j*oundly, it is some lady’s face that shines in its pearly 
cii'clet. • 

Chau. —?^nd on my answer, what the stake? 

Dnnj .—A cup of Canuijy. i 

Chau. —Yon d(j me wrong. 'Tis an unworthy task you put upon me. 1 j 
will not iWl my thoughts to rule a drunken bout. i 

Shahs .—Nt(^, take it in good port; ’tis Jonson’s bet. He knows no 
j wortlder pledge and does you honour with ids best; and I, who fain would 
I know your meanest thought, did take his wage, llelieve me we meant it in 
j all love and honotu-. 

Chau. —Aly son, T do believe you, and crave pardon for my haste. Forego 
the bet and I will answer you. * 

Shahs.— done. " * i 

B. Jon. —De it so; for I would gladly hear your reason, though I lose my 
Cauaiy. 

Chtiu. —Console yourself that such loss iS agidn; had your w'age depended | 
you would have paid forfeit. ShakBj)ero nearer hits the maik than you;— j 

I do love the Daisy for its constancy. When my honourisd protector “ old i 
John of Gaunt, tinie-honour’d Lancaster” (1 thank you [to for the ' 

worthy phrase), was no longer able to protect me*; when Mends, whom 1 had 
sujiported ki their trouble, ungratefully abandoned me in ndne,^ and, in i 
; solitude and wf-etehedni'ss, 1 wearily wasted away my host days, I turned to ' 
look soinewlua-e foi comfort ai^l consolation; butl saw none but averted fac<‘s i 

* • _ i 

•• 

* Wlicn Chaucer fled (p ^aiiiaultto escape persecution for his WiclifHte opinions, 
he maintained sonic of his countryinei who had fled thither upon the same accouni, 1 
by sharing the money he had bro ug ht with him—an act of liberality which soon 
exhausted his stock. Jn tljf jnean^jne, the partizans of his cauA* made tlieir peace, 
not only without cndcavOlLring (p igoenre a pardon* for him, but without aiding him 
• in his exile, where he became greatly distressed for wan^of pecuniary supplies; and 
being compelled to return to £rfglaim to sft after hfs ailairs, he was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower. 
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n,n»otig a tirao-serving ci’owd, and casting daily my aching eyes on.the earth, 

1 daily holicld, sweetly smiling with a cheerful hopeful aspect,,^h€ pearly 
Daisy; it seemed to whisper hoi>e, and to say, “ See 1 smile tlirough summer’s* 
sun and winter’s storm, of each regardless; ho not puffed up hy iwosperity, 
nor cost down hy advomity.” From the hour that 1 rend tbis'adviee in its 
looks 1 have loved and honoured it as thfi only constant and true friend, 
ready hy example, rather than hy captious words or affected reproof; to avert 
melancholy, and inspire energy and hope. 

Therefore, ray son [/o SJiaks.], you, who alvive all^t there have read the 
human mind trtily and deejdy, have giiessed my thoughts aright; riowdet mo 
aim at youra. You love<l the Violet because in it you saw a oougenial lover of 
letu'cmont whose odour yet ascended and told the passenger that a hidden 
sweetness lurked among the leaves. • , 

Shaks .—*Tis true; 1 did love the Violet for its love of a not useless 
retii’cmont. I saw how, unseen and unnoticed, it afforded gi'a.tifica.tioti and 
pleasure to the tiir around it, and thus learnt to maki^ seefnsion from the 
hustling world useful and gratifying to it.* 

Spens .—And 3 "et methinks the hustling world is most fitting for the active 
mind. I never much loved the retirement you admire. 

Drum. —You did not faii’ly^ try it. 

Shaks. —No; the barbarous horrors of wild Irish life ill supplied the calm 
abode and quiet scones in which the sons of the Muse delight. Moreover 
the gay pleasm-es of the court of our princely Queen were an ill proj)a,vative 
for the trials of seclusion. 

Spens .—’Tis too tme. The iiorroi's of that life are ever engraven on the 
heart of a horcavod parent. -Who can favget tliat ho saw lus homo made the 
funeral pile of his child ? )■ 

Drum. —diet’s leave these thoughts which savour too much of earth. 
Come—^let those who will, pluck fr»m this shady hank a. Violet for Shakspere, 
and those who do affect with Chaucer tlie Daisy, let tluiin (dioosf one from yon 
open launde.—I phick a Violet. 

Dray. —And I a Daisy. ^ c ’ 

Spens. —^And T a Violet; how Ben,''wliat snyst thou ?' 

B Jon. —An T break my hack stooping to such foolefy, I 'll wear ass’s 


-t- 


* At the %arly age of forty-eight, Shakapere^^tired to Stratford to spend the re¬ 
mainder of his dayt; but still continued to is|ii^ fo^ ^^he admiration and delight 
of all ages, some of the finest of his dramas. ^ , « 

f During the rebellion ^^f the Earl of Desmond, in 1597, Spenser’s castle at Kil- 
colman, in Ireland, was burnt^ the grJiind, and one af his children perished in tlie 
flames. 
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col’s the rest o’ my days and Hke Midas ho a listouor and notoi* down of otbor 
nieas follies. Drummond docs well not to pluck a Daisy, ’twould bccomo a 
.stijiging-nottle in his hands to see true Iricndship so abused. 

Dainty —You wrong me by my faith. Come join our silly siiort and fool it 
with us. 

Ji.Jon; — ril none of it.—Thiro’s no flower to my tliought like Sweet Sops- 
in-wiuo—sounds of the wassail and iho bowl—the only true friend, if so be 
you use him gently; ride not a willing horse too hard lest he kick and throw 
you; stick to iny “ J^oes Conviviai.es,” and no man need Icaa* a fall.* 

• • 

Here a pause occurred hi the conversation, and my attention was 
arrested by two individuals reclining on a bank, purple with Violets, 
amidst which Primroses ficeped out like stars in the blue firmament. 

The ^milai^iLy of thoir countenances told me tliatthey were brothel’s. 
When I had neared thorn, 1 perceived in the amiability and piety of 
their thoughts, and the mutual cordiality of their manners that I 
was looking upon the brothers Phineas and Giles Fletcher. 'I'lie 
former was plucking the Primroses and ]mlling them to jjioces, explain¬ 
ing to liis brother the uses of their various parts; to which Giles re¬ 
sponded by praises of their beauty, and of the wisdom and^gooduess of 
the Deity who had perfected the meanest herb which grows. 

Being desirous to take part in their conversation, find learn sonn'- 
what of the more serious thoughts andauecupatious of the Elysians, 1 
addressed myself to them, forgetting that to their senses 1 was invisihle 
and inaudible. Vexed at my inability to arouse their notice, and pro¬ 
voked at their imperturbability, I made a final eflbrt to ipakc myself 
hoard;—the effort broke the charm—rgy di’cRin had vanished; and cold 
and shiverlhg^T was ghal to retire to my dormitory. 

My lengtlnmed nap had*iiiterfered with my usual rest, and my mind, 
excited by the remembrance of ili^ (ti’cam, refused to allow me further 
repose. I lay |}iiiiking on what I had seen and beard in tlie land of 
dreams; and, joining, interest of the choi<u^s of Cliauccr and 


* B. Jonson wrote laws^r tTU^egulatiou of his club, held ii» the Apollo of the 
Old Devil Tavern; in wh4f.h Itle saneflons only ino(|pratioii in wine. The following 
are laws xi. and xii.* * 


“ Moder|tt%poc9iis pro%carc sodidfb fas e&to. 
At fabulis uiiigiK iptain vino velitatio liat." 
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Shakspero, I felt anxious to ascertain to which of the flowerp favoured 
hy theuj tho most suffrages had been given by the great body of their 
brother Poets. 

I determined, therefore, at the first leisure opportunity, to (ibllect the 
various passages in which the Poets had celebrated the*Dai^y and tho 
Violet. In the task I met with many other flow'ers wliich claimed a i 
right to be called “ the poots’ favourites.” ITieso, too, I collected ; and ; 
finally, the result was tlie nucleus of the present ^ork; wliich .1 was 
subsequently induced to extend, in htipcs that my labours migiit be sub- [ 
servient to the pleasure of othei’s. 
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1380 to 1570. 
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‘‘ Thou kiioM''ht the hvi futiioNs l»y luituinu sonj?, 
liri'ivllu'tl i/er tlio iiiiincs of Uial lloAvi-ry ihroiifj;, 

The Woodbine, Uie Priiurose, Uie Violet diin. 

The Lily thiit gleams by the foiuituin's brim ; 

These are <ild words ihiil have made each grove 
A dreaming hiiiint lor nimuiK e mid %.>ve " 

MRS. itr.M 


W our wiuitloriiigs tltroiigli llio Poets' Flower Oordcii, it will greatly 
^3/ enhance our appreciation of its beauties if we proceed with some 
degree of system; and, examining each border separately, consider it 
with reference to its cultivators and the period in which it was laid out. 
The metaphor here used is the more just aijd suitable, beBause at the 
close of 0 U 5 ramble, wo shall not fail t<f be struck with the resemblance 
which the J?oft8’ Garden b«iars to the system of horticulture, peculiiu- 
to the period- ifl which the Qfoductior^ of Flom were described. Thus 
in tho earliest period of English poetry, the garden was little attended 
to, its exotic 'productions were few, and those few confined to the 
demesne of the monhi^h, thofpleasaunco of the princely baron, or 
the garden of the lordly priest. To these scenes of peace ajid pleasant¬ 
ness, in the midst of tp wen'll of strife and bloodshed, t\ild Natunj's 
“culturoless buds” \^re qftqfi transferredi; some being esteemed for 
their beauty, some for their pctjfumc^and ot^jjsie for their medicinal or 
healing virtues. These *ga*e to the garden of our early ancestors a 
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half-wild aspect: there flourigihed the trained woodbine around Uie 
arbour formed of eglantine; 

Many a tliousand Daisie rod os rose 
And white also,” 

of colours varied by the hand of cultivation? sprang amidst double Violets, 
and divers-coloured Primrosea; while limes and alders, elms "and oaks, 
lent the shade necessary to protect the tender flowers from the heat of 
the smi, or the blasts of winter. Of gardens so plwited witli Nature s 
imtainted works, and so protected by our natiVh- trees, Geoffuisy 
CiiAUGEit furnishes several illustrations:— 

“ The soil was plaint, smootli, and wonder-soft 
All oversprejul with tapettes that Nature 
Had made Jierself: covered eke aloft i 

With boughes green, the flowers for to cure, 

That in Uioir beauty they may long endure 
I rom all assault of Phoebus, fervent fere, 

Which in Ids sphere so bote shone and clere.” 

C 

In another of Ids works he gives a beautiful description of a garden, 
just recovering from tlie poverty of winter:— 

“ A flowiy green 

Pull thick of girasse, full soft and sweet, 

Witli floures felc faire under feet. 

And little used, it seemed tlius; 
l''or both Flora and Zephyrus, 

They tw(A that make flom-es grow. 

Had made their dwelling there 1 ti’ow: 

1* or it was one to behold, * 

As though the ooith envy i\|pld 
To bo gayer than thfi heaven, 

To have mo’ floures such seven. 

As in the welkin stare8|be. • • 

It had forgot the poverty * 

* That winter, through his morrow(«, 

* Had made it suffer, and ids sow^es, 

All was forgotten, and that wtis seen, 

For alKliO wood ^pos wqaon^ecn; 

Sweetness of dewe had made it wax.” 

t 
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The striking characteristic of Chaucer’s descriptions of flowers, is the 
intense wwmth of feeling with which he seems to regard them. We 
cafl hardly realize to ourselves an old man of sixty years of age, entering 
so deeply into the beauties of a garden, as he appears to do, in the fol- 
lowing.'lines ; notwithstanding that they exhibit the troth, which youth 
indeed is miwilling to admit, but which experienced age knows but too 
well, that no external pleasures can wholly lighten the heart, if oppressed 
by great sickness^oj^sorrov^:— 


4t 




May lw,(rpainted with his soft showers 
I’his garden full of leaves and of flowros: 
And craft of maimis hand so curiously 
Arrayed had this garden tn'wcly, 

That*ncver was there garden of such pn<ic, 
13ut*if it were the very Paradise. 

The odour of flowros, and tljc freshfi siglil, 
Woidd have ymaked any hoartfe light 
That ever was horn, but if too gi’eat sickness, 
Or too great soi*row hold it in distress; 

So full it was of beauty and phiasancc.” 




See too how he revels and luxuriates in the “ joly month of May!" 

“ And Zephyms, and Flora gentolly. 

Gave to the flowTOs sol^t and tenderly, 

'I’hcir sweet breath, and made them for to spread, 

As god and goddess of the flowry mead; , 

I' which me thought 1 mighty* day % day, 

• Dwellen alway, tlie joly month of May, 

• ’^ithouten sleej^ w-ithouteii meat or drink." 

• * • • • 

From John Shelton’s little cttnzoiiet, we learn that the ancient 
fashion of praiSilig a mistress under the semblance of u flower was not 
obsolete in his day : —" i 

“ Sb|> is Dl-sf Violet, • 

Jlic'Daisy tieloctiible, ^ 

The Cbluinhino commendable, 

This%Jii3ofAaraii4>lc, ^ 
lliis most goodly flowre, 
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Hus blossom of fresh colour, 

So Jupiter me succour, 

She floiysheth new and new 
In beauty and vertuo 

James I. in like manner celebrates hi& mistress as 

“The flower Jonetts,” 

(probably the Jonquil,) because of her name tfrmetta^r^Janet. 

Chaucer furnished his successors with aescripifcions of spring, and 
lamentations for the forlorn condition in which wintef had Jeft the ten¬ 
der crops ; but beyond these imitations we find nothing among English 
writers available to our pages, until the time of Surrey, If, therefore, 
between the death of Chaucer and the Spenserian age, we ■icould find 
any original descriptions of flowers, wo must seek them among the poets 
of the North, wliich witnessed the birth of a Dunbar and a Douglas, 
while England’s Muse was almost silent. 

William Dunbau thus graphically represents the flowery May:— 

( 

“ In bed at morrow, sleeping ns I lay; 

* « • « » 

klethought fresh May before my bed up stood. 

In weed depaint <jf many diverse hue. 

Sober, benign, and full of raansuetudo, 

111 bright attire of flow('rs forged new, 

Heaveidy of colour, white, red, brown, and blue, 
t Balm^d in dew, and gilt with Pheebus’ boamds, 

While all the'bousc.flluinynit of her lemys,” 

Gawin Douglas likewiso, like all ih^ early poets, * celebrates the 
season of May:— 

“ In May I raise to do my observance, 

And entered in a gardenfof pleasifinje, 

With Sol depaint, as Paradise anniablc 
And blissful boughes with Wouma^. vaiyance. 

So craftily Dfpno Flora had overfh?t ^ 

Her heavenly bed, powdered witli many a set 
Of niby,^R^as, pea^ and.®mQra|jt, 

With balmy dew, bathed and kindly wet." 
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Douglas gives a general and particular description of various flowers 
which may well find a place here, though somewhat modernized in 
ortliogra^hy, without which it would not be easily imderstood 

The blooming hawthorn clad his prickles all; 

Full of fresh spronlings the wine-grapes young, 

Along the trellis did on twistis hong; 

The peeping buttons on the budded ti’ces 
Ov^jWeading leaves of Nature’s tapestiies; 

Sqft^asgy venture, after hnlwif sJancers, 

Ongufting stalks smiling to their ^flowers, * 

Beholdujg them so many divers hue; 

Some azm'c, pome pfdc, some bro\\Tiii'h, and some bine, 

Some gi'ey, some gules, some purple, some sanguine. 

Blanched or brown, reddish yellow many one, 

Seine heavenly colom*ed in celestial grey, 

Some Vut’ry hewM as the high wavy sea, 

And some dci)aiat in freckles red and white, 

Some bright as gold with aureate leaves of light. 

The daisy did uubroid her crownaJ small. 

And every flower uulapped in thf dale; 

In battli'-bearing blossoms, the tliistle wild, 

'J’ho clover, trefoil, and the ciunorailde, 

The flonr-de-luce forth s}»reiul his heavenly hue; 

Bose damask and columbine Wack and blue; 

Sere dowiiios small on daude-liou sprang 

The yoimg green bloomed strawbeny leaves among; 

Gay gillillowers thereon Icavis unshut; 

Fresh primrose and the pinple viofet; 

The rose buds putting foil,h*thoir head 
^Gron buret and iciss their vermeil lippis red; 

.Cftrled scarlet leaves, somt^slicdding both at once, 

Eaise*d fragrant smell ainidst from golden grains; 

Htavenly liUes witli curling tojipis wliito, 

Opened opdtshew thoii- crestis rodemyte. 

The balmy vapour from their silken crops 
Distilling whoT^soino sugared honey-drops; 

And silver ^^^w-drops 'gan from leaWs hang, • 

With crj^tal spangles on the vewiure young; 

So that eachd)lssso%3, sci%i, herb, flTflower 
Wax’d all embalmed of tbo fresh liquor.” 
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Of the amatory poets of the reign of Henry VIII., Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder, and the Earl of Surrey alone survive; butihe former 
was in his poetry merely a lover, and had scarcely a thought beyond 
a lover’s hopes and fears. The Earl of Surrey’s inclinations also led 
him to adore the blaze of courtly beauty, yet he did not wholly' forget 
the sweet season of spring: and when he contrasts its an^^al return 
with his own hopeless state as a lover, he does not omit (like later 
poets) to place flowers among the appropriate ii^ages of its recur¬ 
rence:— « ^ " 

* K 

“ Ihe sweet season that bud and bloom‘forth biings, 

With green hath clad the lull, and rite the vale ; 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 

The tiu’tle to her mate hath told her tale: 

Summer is come, for every si>ray now springs; 

The hart hath himg his old head on the pale; 

Tlio buck in brake his winter coat be flings; 

Tlie fishes flete with new-repaired scale; 

The adder all her ^slough away she flings; 

^ The swift swallow pursuetli the flies small; 

The busy hoe her honey now she mynges; 

Winter is wome that was the flowers’ hale— 

And tlius I see amon|( tliose pleasant things, 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs " 

Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst stands intermediate between 
Surrey and^ Spenser. As a poet, he belongs rather to the reign of 
Maiy than Elizabeth. His despription of a winter’s evening displays 
great accuracy of detail, and his regret “to see the s^mtoer flowers 
forlorn by winter’s blasts,” evinces that it is possible to pomliine a close 
and attentive study of the passioife of the iieart, with a keen sense of 
the beauties of Nature: ^ 

“ The wrathful Winter 'proachifcg on a padle, 

^ With blustring blasts had all yhaitd the treon, 

And old Satmuus, with his fro8ty*f®ce,i^ 

With chilling c^ld had pierced tlie fender green; 

The mantels rent wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsome^ovcs thaf now'fby avaithrown, 

The tapets tom, and eveiy bloom down blown. 

t 
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The soil that erst so seemly was to seen, 

Was all despoiled of her beauty’s hue: 

And sweet fresh flowers (wherewith the Summer’s queen 
• Had clad the earth) now Boreas’ blasts down blew; 
•.And small fowls flocking, in tlieir song did rue 
■* : The Winter’s wrath, ^herewith each thing defaced 
woful wise bewailed the Summer past. 

« li; 9k 

And snmfwing I^to see the Summer flowers, 

, . • The liT^ly gree^i, the lusty leas forlorn, 

The sijiflly tree§ so shattered with tlie showers, 

• The fields so fede that flourish’d so befome— 

It taught me .well all earthly things be bom 
To dye the death, for nought long time may last; 

•* The Summer’s beauty yields to Winter’s blast.” 






Btbiston m. 


1570 to 1640. 


Whu nuw a posie pins not in his cap, 

And not a garland baldrick-wiac doth wear? 
8oiue, of such flowers as to Lis hand doth bap; 
Others, such us a secret meaning hear." 


JDHAYTON. 


poetiy of this period is particularly rich in descriptions of the 
country and allusions to flowers. Nor are these mere poetical 
imaginings; on the contrary, l4iey bear the stamp and impress of actual 
observation under the open canopy of heaven; tiiey are evidently studies 
from Nature, and silently conjure up to tlie mind soniQ almost forgotten 
spot, some • 

“ Bank \^iercor\the wfld thyme grows,” 

• * 

or where the primrose shines out from am&dst a firmanibnt? of violets. 
These descriptions, too, however often rQ|)eated, hqyo *all the novelty 
and freshness of Nature. AVe shdlild as soon tire' of the recurrence 
of sifring, a garden of roses, or the landscape of a Cfkude, as of the 
brilliant etchings and vignettes from Nature, with which the poetry of 
tliis period js so beautifully illuminated and adorned. 

The peculiarity w^hich strikes the re^er in^he floral poetry of this 
period, is the immense profusion of flowers .whicll are chronicled in a 
single page, and the acanrate epiy^ets 1^ which they ore concisely de¬ 
scribed. In this respect, it j*esembles the nuxod border of a garden. 
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whew riowers of eveiy variety of colour, form, and size are mingled in 
gorgeous •confiarion; end the beauty of wliich consists in masses of 
colbur judiciously disposed, rather tim in the distinct loveliness or per¬ 
fection of its individual plants. 

The (Jescriptions of garlands, bauldricks, anadems, and crowns of i 
flowers, ^h of which had its distinctive use, carry us hack to a time j 
when the mysteiy of weaving them was understood, and when it was i 
considered no shai^o to w^te the hours under the greenwood tree, or in i 
plucking materials^ crown a May queen. , ! 

The earlier j^ts scatwred flowers amongst their poetiy, as Nature | 
herself does in the open^ld; sometimes singly, sometimes in masses; i 
but always so as to form a part only of the beauty of the scene. Even | 
‘ as in the^jirilds of Nature, no spot blooms without a flower or “ weed of 
glorious feature; ” so, in the descriptions of such scenes, the poets who 
had studied Nature, never omitted to introduce her favourite decorations. 

On tlie other hand, as Nature never plants flowers but as adjuncts to 
other beauties, so those poets never pluck and place them as it were in 
a “ flower-holder ” for e.xclusive delight. It^is not until the latter part 
of this period, when a more metaphysical style of tliought wqs beginning 
to supereede the unsophisticated love of Nature which signalizes the 
earlier poets, that any entire pieces addressed to flowers are met with. 
Donne, who has been classed as the first* of the metaphysical school of 
poets, and Herrick, whose strong attachment to countr}' life was con- 
I siderably nflected by the style of the period, are the first poets who 
dedicated distinct vei'ses to individual flowers. Donne's liii^s “ To the 
Primrose,” and “ To Blossoms,” cannot;,boast bf much beauty: hut Her- | 
rick’s “ To tho Primrose ” and other flowers, have never been 6ui*p«sbed j 
in sweetness an^^ refined delicticy of sentiment. Mournful as is their ; 
geneiul chjiracter, it is that htppy sadifbss which imparts pleasure, and i 
ou which the w^l organized mind fears not, nay, rather feels it a duty, | 
occasionally to dwell. , • / I 

Commencing this period with the works of Edmund Spenser, we j 
soon perceive that lie w-a^a.very close and accurate observer \>f flowers; I 
for his felicitous epithets eviime an intimate acquaintance with their | 
, habits and properties. Luxurfhting in metaphor, he terms flowei*s “ the ! 
Fields’ Honour ” and “ th^ Children olUhe Spriffg; ” and his intense love 
for them is strongly manifested in the pretty episode of “ IMuiopotraos, i 
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or the Fate of the Butterfly,” whose flower-sipping propensities he rap¬ 
turously envies:— 

“ What more felicitie can fall to creature, 

Thau to oiyoy delight witli liberty, 

And to he lord of all tlie worki of Nature, 

To reign in the air from earth to highest sky. 

To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious featurei 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 

Who rests not pleased with such bappinea^ 

Well worthy he to taste of wretch4|^ess.^ 

Spenser has several allegorical personati^s of Spring, of whom 
flowers are appropriately made the distinguishing costume:— 

“ Fresh Spring, the herald of love's mightie king. 

In whose coat armour richly are displayed • 

All sorts of flowers the which on earth do spring. 

In goodly colours gloriously array’d.” 

And again— 

e 

• Lusty Spring, all digbt in leaves of floures, 

That freshly budded and hew bloosmes did heai' 

(In which a thousand birds had built tlieir houres 
That sweetly sung^to call forth paramours): 

And in his hand a javeliu he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for.rvarlike stom-es) 

A gilt engraven morion he did wear; 

• Tiiat as some did him love, so otliers did him fear.” 

• 

In the following lines we have a striking example of that felicity in 
bestowing ejuthets, which, as we have said, proclaims Spenser’s intimato 
acquaintance with the cliaracteit habits,*and properties of Uie indi¬ 
viduals of the floral kingdom :— 

“ The rose engrained in pur^carlet dlo/» 

^ The lilly fresh, and violet belowe, 

Tl)^ marigold, and cheerful rosemai4^, 

The Spartan myrtle, wherfbe sweet gpm does flowe. 

The purple hyaciuth, and frestf costmaric. 

And safiOfflfn soughl^r in,€lili(iq|i soil, 

And laurell th’ ornament of Phoebus’ toil. 
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'* Fresh rbododaphne, and the Sabine floure 

Matching the wealth of th’ ancient frankincence. 

And pallid ivie building his own boure, 

And box yet mindful of his old offence, 

* amaranthus, lucklesse paramour, 

Ox eye still greeh, and bitter patience; 

• Ne wants there pale narcisse, that in a well 
^eing bis boautie, in love witli it fell." 

Henry Constable furnishes tlie first specimen of a style of amatory 
verse, which, a'^ntuiy ^'ter, became the staple of which all floral i 
poetry was fiomposed^ 

« My lad/s presehce makes the roses ml, 

^ Because to see her lips they blusli for shame; 

The lilies’ leaves (for envy) pale became, 

And’her white bands in them this envy bred. 

The marigold the leaves abroad dotli spread, 

Because the sun’s, and her power is the same; 

The violet of pui'ple colour came, 

Dy’d in the blood she made my heaig. to shed. 

In brief, all flowers fi:om her their virtue take; • 

From her sweet breath, their sweet smells do proceed; 

Tlie living heat which her eyebcams do make, 

Warmctli the ground, and quick<jaeth the sc'cd; 

The rain wherewith she wateretli the flowem, 

Falla from mine eyes, which she dissolves in showei’s,” 

William Shakspere. Often os Shakspere avails hiniseU’ of flowers 
as illustrations, he comparatively seldom uses*tlie generic term, flower. 

TIo wjis suffic^ntly well acquainted with their habits, to apply them 
specifically. ilj,ost other writers when using them as metaphors or 
similes, hide theif limited Snowle(Jge in vague generalities, lest the 
illustration should fail; while the generic term “flower” will safely 
apply, and it is hard if^ the reade/cannot find some one which will bear 
out the intended meaning* Shakspere s profound knowledge of Na¬ 
ture, relieves us from tlyB -necessity of adducing many.extracts in this 
place, and the principi^ of‘his fidral passages will be fomid in the subse¬ 
quent chapters on individual flowers. 

In several instances he allttdes fh the pious and lovely custom of 
strewing the graves of departed frj^ds with flowers. Even were the 
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custom not beautiful aud poetical in itself, his language would make it 
so, and be alone sufficient to induce and sanction its revival. •* 


Arvvragus :— 


“ With fair^t flowers. 

Whilst summer lasts, and I liv^e here, Tidele, 

Ill sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not la»/«. 
The flower that’s like thy face, palejprimrose; nor 
The azpred hare-bell, like thy veins; no, ner 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to blander, ^ 
Out-sweetcn’d not thy breath:—theniddook would,* 
With charitable bill (0 bill, sore-shayiing 
Those rich left heirs that let their faHiers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furfd moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 

Belurim :— 

“ Here’s a few flowers; but about midnight, more: 

, Tlio herbs that have on them cold dew o’ tlm night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves.—Upon their faces:— 
You wore as flowers; now wither’d; even so 
These herh’lets shah, which we upon you strow.” 


So likewise on tlje grave of the diyinely-souled Ophelia:— 


“Sweets to the sweet. Farewell! 

I hop’d thou should'st have been my Hamlet’s wife; 

I thought tliy bride>l)fed to have deck'd, sweet maid, 

And not t’ have strewed tby grav».” • • 

Shakspere does not condescend to the^uaint fan«ies \<^hich gave rise 
to a Language of Flowers; instead of making them tHe ^hicles of human 
passion, he with infinitely more pro{|peiy an^ judgment assigns them 
to the fairies, as a medium of correspondence in*lieu of writing:— 

Fairies use flowers for chlNcteiy.” ,' 

• * • 

What a vivid idea does this single^ihe convey, both of the love¬ 
liness and etheriality oT his foiiiSs, his Appreciation of the delicacy 
and puidty of flowers I 


IBibUion iS. 


Michael Dbayton furnishes many passages descriptive of flowers. 
One of thft.most beautiful and characteristie allegories in his voluminous 
Poiyolbion, is the narrative of the marriage of the Tame and the Isis, 
whose reiSpective decorative garlands he describes at great lengtii. **In 
the garlands of tlw Tame (it is added in a note) are wreathed most of 
our English fidld-flowers; in tliose of Isis our more sweet, and those of 
the garden ;**’ hut as tho greater part of these descriptions wfll be found 
interspersed in subsequent pages, we omit them here, and can only 
make rpom for twd ^hort extracts, displaying much^ delicacy of fancy. 
The first describes a bank, “rich with the enamelled braveiy of the 
beauteous ^ring— • 

“ An easy bank near to this place there was, 

,»• A scat fair Flora used to sit upon, 

Ciirling her clear locks, in this liquid gloss, 

Putting her rich gems and attirings on." 

The second, a lover's wish, presents a beautiful contrast both to the brutal 
desiro of Caligula, and the sensual one of Byron:— * 

“Oh that the sweets of all tlie flowclhi that grow 

Tlie lahouring air would gatlicr into one, * 

In gardens, fields, nor meadows leaving none, 

And aU their sweetness upon thee would throw.” 

« 

Ben Jonson, although horn and resident nearly his whole life in 
Loudon, was, like the best poets 'of his time, a lover of flowers; and 
dedicated one of his Masques to their goddess, under the title of 
“ Chloriilia," from Chloris, the Greek name oS Flora. 

The listK)f flowers, with which he describes the Shepherds directing 
the Nvmplis to*strew tho ground on “Pan’s Anniversary," is wortliy the 
attention of the practical florifit; it wouVd almost furnish a moderate-sized 

garden:— , ' * 

“ Well done, my pretty anec, rani roses still, 
tJutil the kisf be droju: then lienee ; and fill 
Your fragrant piickles for a second shower. ^ 

Bring oom-fiil?,' tulips, and Adonis' flower, • 

___ » . . 

* Caligula's wish that all mankTnd had but one head, tliat be might cut it off at 
one blow, is well known: no le|s so iff.Bj’roiIf, that alf womankind had “one rosy 
mouth, and I might kiss it” 
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Fair ox-eyo, goldy4ocks, and columbine^ 

Finks, goulands, king-oups, and sweet sops-in-wine,. 

Blue bare4>ellB, pagles, pansies, calamintb, 

Flower-gentle, and the fair-hair’d hyadnth: 

Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 

The chequed and purple-ringed daflbdillies. 

Bright crown imperial, kingspear, hollyhocks, 

Sweet Venus-navel, and soft lady-smocks: 

Bring, too, some branches forth oi^Daphneis hair, 

And gladdest myrtle for these posts to wgA, 

Witli spikenard weaved and matjoi^un between. 

And starr’d with yellow-gold and meadows-queen-* 

That when the altar, as it ought, isidrest. 

More odour come not ftom tlie Fhoenis’ nest; 

The breath thereof Panchaia might envy, 

The colours China, and tlie light tlte sky." 

RicHAiiD Barnbield, like many of his contemporaries, chronicles 
various flowers;— 

“ There grows the giUjflowre, the mint, the daisy 
t Both red and white, the blue-vein’d violet; 

The purfde hyacinth, the spyke to please thee, 

The scaiiet dy’d carnation bleeding yet: 

The sage, the savory, tyid sweet maanoram. 

Hyssop, thyme, and eye-bright, good for the blind and dumb 

The pink, the primrose, cowslip, and dafiodilly, 
l^e harebell blue, the crimson columbine, ‘ 

Sage, lettuce, parsley, and the milk-white lily. 

The rose and speckled flower called sops-in-wine,_ 

Fine pretty king-cups, and the yello# bootes, 

That grows by rivers and by shallow brooks.” 

Phineas Fletcuer quaintly describes various flbwqrs :■ 

« 

“The hedge, gi*een satin pink’dIkid cut, cirai3r8; 

Tlie heliotrope unto cloth of gold aa{)ireB; 

In hunj^ed-color’d silks the tuhp play 9 % 

Th’ imperial flower, his neck ^th pearl attires; 

The lily, high her ^ver grogram i^ars; 

The pansy, h(ir wrought vjjvet gflrmen^bears ; 

The red rose, scarlct,.aud the provence, damask wears.” 
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His brother, Giles Fletchee, has a curious descriptiou of a garden 
in which taste for sti'angc devices of animals, temples, &e., cut in the 
trees, or figured in borders, which was then banning to prevail, is 
exhibited 

.The gard^ like a lady fair was cut, 

That lay as if she sliunber’d in delight. 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut; 

The azure fields of heaven were 'sembled right 
In a large roundf set with the flowers of light: 

• Tlie flow’rs-de-luce, and the round sparks of dew, 

Tl^t huitg upon their azure leaves, did shew 
Like twinkling Stars, tliat sparkle in tlie evening blue. 

U^on a hilly baulrhor head she cast, 

• On wliich the bower of vain-delight was built, 

Whito»and red roses for her face were plac’d, 

And for her tresses marigolds were spilt; 

Tliem broadly she display'd, like flaming gilt. 

Till in the ocean tlie glad ^y were drown’d: 

Then up again her yellow looks she wound, 

And with gi-een fillets in their pretty c*auls tlicm Iwund/’ 

Thomas Cabew, who was one of the earliest, as he was one of the 
best, of a tribe of amorous poets, abounding in indelicacies and frigid 
conceits, gives us the foUowing characteristic specimen of his style:— 

THE INQUIRY. 


“ Amongst the m^Ttles asl walk'd, 

Love and my sighs thus intertolk'd: 

^'ell me,’ said 1, iij deep distress, 

‘Where I may find my shepherdess?’ 

" * • • • 

‘ Thou fool,’ said Love, ‘knftws’t thou not tlus, 

In ^ery thing that’s gewd she is? 

In yonder t*ilJp go ond^ek. 

There thou maylst find her lip, her cheek: 

* In yon onamell^l pansy by, 

’There thoilfshal’t have hor curiouweye; 

In bloom of peach, bi rosy bud, , 

There wave th^ streamers ol'^ier blood. 
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" In brightest lilies that there stand, 

The emblems of her whiter hand: 

In yonder rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell.’ 

*' Tis true,' said I—and thoreupqji 
I went to pluck them one by one, 

To make (rf parts a union—- 
But on a sudden aU was gone. 

• 

With tliatl stopt: said Love, ‘Tliesc bo, • 

Fond man, resemblances of thee: 

And, as tljeso flowers, thy joys shall dio,- 
Ev’n in the twinkling of an eye: 

And all tliy hopes of her shall wither,' 

Like tliose short sweets thus knit together.'' 

William Bbowne was a purely pastoral and descriptive poet. There 
is a simplicity and natural truthfulness in his descriptions of still life, 
which remind one of the pictures of Gainsborough. Browne wrote all 
Ills poetiy in early youth, ^dien the heart feels with warmth, and when 
“ the least thing that grows” 

“ Can more infuse 
Than ell NaturcAi beauties con 
In some other wiser man.” 

WITUEB. 

The wiser man—the cjiild of this world—is blinded by his wisdom; 
he beholds Nature “ through a ^lass darkly, and not face to face; ” he 
would fain “ unweave a rainbow;” and, uiAuiudful of it8*btmuty, or tlio 
awful sublimity of the event whi^ tlie Bj])le teaches u« to annex to its 
appearance, he delights to cxpatiate«on its physical causes, and is learned 
on refraction of light. Browne’s jwetry abounds in *flowers, and he 
gives a more copious account of thmr Latfgufige ” than any other 
poet. Thjp language—^lately revived, and Alleged to be derived from 
the East—was <juite as familiar to ouj rura^incestors, as it is to the 
beauty of the harem; and ihe study of Qjir old poets would furnish os 
good a dictionary to the language, as a J^nowledge of the Eastern inter¬ 
pretations. Browne’s explauatid^ of the meanings of flowers will be 
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found scjattered through subsequent pages: but we may introduce here a 
auciful and elegant description of a bouquet- 

As in a rainbow’s many color'd hue. 

Here see we watchet * deepen'd with a blue, 

There a dark tamTijr with a pm-ple mix’d, 

Yellow and ilamo, witli streaks of green betwixt, 

A bloody stream into a blushing run. 

And ends still with the colour which begun, 

Drawiii^ the (hooper to a lighter stain, 

Briiiging the lightest to the deep’st again; 

With such rare art each mingleth with his fellow, 

The blue with watchet, green and red with yellow; 
like to the changes which we daily see 
Around tire dove’s neck with variety, 

Where none can say (though he it strict attends) 

Here one begins, and there the other ends: 

So did the maidens with their various flowers 
Deck up their windows and make nimt their bowem ; 

Using such cunning as tliey did dispose 
The ruddy pi’ny with the lighter fose, 

The monkshood with the bugloss, and entwine 
The wliite, the blue, tlie flesh-like columbine 
With pinks, sweet-williams; that far ofl’ the eye 
Could not the manner of their^nixtures spy.” 

No poet^ves such free reins ter his imagination, when on the subject 
of flowers, os llu'BEitx Heubick, who, in “ the argument of his book,” 

tells us: « * 

y I slug of brooks, of blossom#, birds and bowers, 

• Cif April, May, cf dime, and Jidy-flowers; 

I of May-polos, bock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Ofon^egrooms, tridcs, %n3 of their bridal cakes. 
******* 

I sing of tim^s trons-iF^fifling ,* and I write 
How roses* first caino red, and lilies white.” 

« 

Beautiful as are many idT his well-known songs on floi^ers, he Ims too 
many in the following «tr*fln ;-y- , 

. 

« 


so 
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WHY tXOWEBS CHANGE COLOUB. 

“ These fresh beauties we can prove 
Once were virgins sick of lovo. 

Turn’d to flowers, still in some 
dolours go and colours come.” 

From Henby Peacham we select a stanza, the character'of which, 
being more in accordance with the style of the early Eli^abetiian poets 
than of those of the next period, induces us to place it here; as the 
dates of his birth and writings are matters of <£ispute ainong the 

learned:— ^ • 

“ Nor princes’ richest arras may compam • 

With some small spot where Nature’s skill is shown, 

Perfuming sweetly all the neighbour air, 

Wliile thousand colours in a night are blown: 

Here’s a light crimson; tliere a deeper one; , 

A maiden’s blush; here purples; there a white; 

Then all commingled for our more delight.” 

Geobge Hebbebt, a religious poet, who has not yet lost his popu¬ 
larity, gathers the usual instruction from flowers:— 

* IJFE. 

“ I made a posy, while the day ran by: 

Here will 1 smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life withifl! this band. 

But time did beckon to tlie flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

» And withered in my hand. 

My hand waif next to them, and then my heart; 

1 took, without more thinking, it good part 
Time’s gentle admonition: 

Who did so sweetly dtath's sadfaste convej^f 
Making my mind to sm^ my fatal day ; 

Yet sug’zing the suspi^on. ^ 

Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly yo^ time ye spent, 

Fit^ while yo lived, for smell or orq^ent. 

And, after death, for cuses. , 

I follow straight witliout compkiint or ^lief; 

Since, if my ^ent ho ^od, I^are not if 
It be as short as^ours.*^ * 
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“ Where Nature has to Art resign'd. 

Till all looks mean, stiff, and c-unfln'd." 


ALLAH RAMSAY. 


MILTON. • 

" Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 

Pure as the uoked heavens—majestic, free." 

* worusworth. 

search in vain, in the great mtyority of the poets of this period, 
for any heartfelt descriptions of Nature’s works; indeed, they 
seem almost excluded: and if to this absence, is added the ileglect into 
which the ^t^rs of the previous period*fell, it must be inferred that ex¬ 
ternal Nattlre^was not considered to yield fit subjects for the Muse. 
Hence Floral• languished; and, poor and worthless are the few 

instances in wh^h flowers are introduced. Sometimes we are favoured 
with lines expatiating on the flovt^rs of a lady’s embroidery, or even of 
her carpet, as outvying b^ora s best productions ; or we are told that, 
save in her presence, the fl^wers neglect to grow, or yield perfume.. But 
the favourite subject is llos^-bud in a lady’s bosomy" and the fair 
one is reminded of the fieeiuess of beauty by the brief existence 
of the flower—a stole idea, viluch ^s repeated and harped upon ad 
Tiameam. 
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CowLB^'*’*Ode on Solitude,”—which has found admirers in our own 
day, and has heen. selected by his eulogist, Campbell, as a specimen of his 
beauties—is so apt an example of the contempt in which Nature’s wdrks 
were held, that we cannot do better than quote a part of it. lit will be 
noticed how Cowley labours *to denaturalize natural scenery, and racks 
his invention to convert the beauties of the wood into the appurtenances 
of a city:— 

“ Hail, old Patrician trees, eo grdkt and ggod! 

HaJl ye Phhckin underwood ! * ^ 

Where tliepo^ic birds rejoice,* 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice. 

Hail Uie pure Muses’ richest manor seat! 

He ^ 

t 

Here Nature does for me a house erect. 

Nature, the fairest architect, 

Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect,, 

Yet the dead timber prize. 

j|c * 5)< * * 

Here the soft winds above me flying. 

With all their wanton boughs dispute. 

* * sf: sk H! 

A silveT stream shall roll his waters near, 
out with the sunbeams* Am and there.” 

Now what can be moje absurd, in a description of a secluded wood, 
than to designate the trees patribians, and the underwoods plebeians; to 
degrade the birds into poets, earning a pi%carious food <)y «their songs, 
while the wood itself is converted^nto a ho^se; Natu^^iri^to a bricklayer; 
the winds into scholastic disputants; and tire stream into silver, gilt 
“here and there,” like a parcel-gilt gablet ? 

In fact, the solitude^ which Cowley pretendedto»eulogize, was possessed, 
yet hated Ijy him. Dwelling in the countrj', h^despised its pursuits, sighed 
for the occupations of the town, and ijas ali%5 to no beauty save in the 
streets of the capital. Faint indeed must havelreefi his appreciation of the 
uses and enjoyments of ryral life, when ^e considered his residence in the 
country as equivalent to death aS^ burial, arid wrote “An Epitaph upon 

« 
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himself yet alive, hut withdrawn from the busy world to a ooiintry life, 
to be suppled written on his house.” 

•Even his admiration of the flowers of “ the Garden,” springs not from 
a sense of their intrinsic beauty, but only from their contrast to the dirt 
and sm.d^e of city. Had he really loved the productions of tlie 
garden, he would have contras^d them with the choicest pleasures, and 
not with the*annoyances of the “populous town— 

“ Who, that has reason and bis smell, 

• * WoAd not among roses and jasmine dwell, 1 

, Bfftber than all his spirits choke j 

With exhalations of dirt and smoko, 

And all th’ uncleanness wliich does drown, 

In pestilential Clouds, a populous town. ?” 

Cowley was admired, beloved, and imitated more than any other poet, 
mitil the time of Pope; and when the master of the school set the example 
of degrading Nature and her works, whut can we require from the pupils ? 
What con we expect from the age which crowned Cowley as its master 
spirit, and so disregarded JMilton, as to lei^e it matter for discussion 
whetlier or not his sublime genius wei’c in auy degree appreciated ? 
We cannot say, thei^efore, that disa])]iointment is the lot of him who 
searches the poctiy of this period for natural beauties, for he has the i 
portion of the blessed who expecteth notliing; and the reader will at once 
understai^ why our selections from “the Augustan age" of poetry are so ' 
few’, and those few-so poor. (Jowlcy, Dryden, Swift, and other contempo¬ 
rary names of notoriety, were like the thorny ground on whi5h tlie seed 
fell, and wa^ choked when the thorns sprung up. The exposition of the 
parable equall}» applies here,* for those thorns were “ the cai-es of this 
world and the d^y^ulness of Riches,” wjiose baneful influence prostituted 
the Muse, and umde- her the \ chicle of the most servile adulation, and the 
most debasing m»S(rouity. The pq^ftry of the period consisted almost ; 
exclusively of flattering Addresses, and disgusting sath'cs; occasionally | 
varied by Pastorals, redolent of every thing but p.istoral life, agd consist¬ 
ing of Dialogues betw’eeii 1 Iclia an^ Corydon, Thyrsis andK^hloe, lauding, 
abusing, and lamentiiig tfieir* loves, with an oft-repeated allusion to 
* “sheep”—the only natural objeijts which ap|>ey.r to have been thought 
necessary to constitute “ Pastorals.” * 
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Edmund Waller was celebrated for the smoothness of his verse. 
The following plea of a lover for inconstancy is a pretty sample of that 
quality:— 

“ Sweetest! you know, the sweetest of things 
Of various flowers the bees compose; 

Yet no particular taste it brings 
Of violet, woodbine, pink, or rose: 

So love the result is of all the gaoes 

Wj^ich flow fi'om a thousand several fgdis.'’ 

* 

Andrew Marvell, though little known as a poet, deserves to be i 

classed with his friend Milton, rather than with the herd of “ wite of ! 

either Charles’s days and we are glad to have an opportunityjj^ selecting I 

from his poems a description of a “ Dial of Flowers," which it would i 

appear, he had seen actually constructed long before Limueus pro¬ 
pounded the same idea:— 

“ How well the skilful gard'ner drew 
Of flower#^and herbs this dial new! | 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant sodiac run; 

And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes it»time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers ?” 

As an* illustration of the most usual mode of introducing flowers 
into the poetry of this period,* we give tlie following lines of Thomas 
Tickell, instead of wearying the reade/s patience wifti shme score of 
similar mediocre verses:— 

TO A LADY WITH A l^giESENT OF FLOWERS. 

" The fragrant painting of our flowry fields, 

The choicest stores that youthful dimmer yields, 

Strephon to fair Elka hath^convey’d, 

The sweetest garland to the sWeetest maid. ^ 

0 cheer the^flowers, i^y fairy and let them rest 
On the Elysium of (hy snowy breast, 
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And there regale the smell, and charm the view, 

With richer odours, and a lovelier hue I 
Learn hence, nor fear a flatterer in the flower, 

Thjr form divine, and beauty’s matchless power; 

Faint, near thy cheeks, the bright carnation glows, 

And thy ripe lips out-blush the opening rose: 

^The lil^B snow betrays less pure a light, 

L6st in thy bosom’s more unsullied white; 

And wreaks of jasmine shed perflunes beneath 

Th’ ami)ips|al incense of thy balmy breath. ^ { 

j 

« • 

Ten thousand beauties grace tlie rival pair. 

How fair the chaplet, and the nymph how fair! 

But all! too soon these fleeting charms decay. 

The fading histre of one hastening day, 

'I'liis night shall see the gaudy wreath decline, 

The roses wither, and the lilies pine. 

The garland's fate to thee shall be applied, 

And what advance thy form, shall check thy pride: 

Be wise, my fair, the present hour unprove, 

Let joy Imj now, and now a waste of love; 

Each drooping bloom shall plead thy just excuse, 

And that which shew'd thy beauty, shew its use.” 

John Milton is one of those names whiclv refuse to be placed in 
the same category with those with which they may happen to be 
associated in date, and demand to stand first tlie rolls of iSime, with¬ 
out regard bo rules and formularies. Appearing as he did, in an age 
whose taste depraved, he stands in the midst of it as a noble “ stag 
of ten” amid a he ji^f fallow'd^er grazing the same pasture; and, though 
necessarily place| atnong those writers with whom he was contempora¬ 
neous, our remfitrka on the FloralsiflPoetry of this period must not he 
supposed to apply to thiet by the almost inspired author of the finest epic 
in the world. ^. • 

It has, indeed, been truly remarked, that Milton* is not always i 
y correct in his descriptidhs of flowers, either i«i their characters or their 
times of blooming; but that he apprec^ted theif loveliness, and acknow¬ 
ledged their influence on the affections, is proved by the fact, that j 
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I he made Eve’s last lamentation, on her e^cpulsion from Paradise, an 
I exquisitely pathetic address to her flowers;— 

I 

t 

I “ 0 unexpected stroke, worse than of death I i 

i Must 1 thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave ^ * 

j Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

I Fit haimt of gods? where I had hope to ^end', , 

Quiet, tlio’ sad, the respite of that day 
That most he mortal to us both.-^O flowers! 

That^ever will in other dimate grow, * • 

My eaily visitation, and my last , • 

At even, which 1 bred up with tender baud, 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names; 

Who now sliall rear ye to tl»e sun, or rank 
i Yom* tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount .* 

j Thee lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorned, • 1 

j With what to sight oi smell was sweet, from thee I 

i How shall I part?” 1 

i I 

I 

j ; 

! DESqiUP’l’lON OF PAEADISJ;. 



“ The crispid brooks, 
llolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With maxy en-or under pendent shades, 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
i'lowera worthy of Paradise; whidi not Jiico Art, 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature booq 
Pour’d forth profuse, on bill, and dale, and jdaiu; 

Both whore ^le mo];aing sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the qnpierced shade % 
Imhrown'd the noontide bowers. Thus was tnis place 
A hai)py iiu'al seat of various «iew; ' 

Groves, whose rich tre^ wept odorous gums Imd balm; 
Others, whose finut hurdi|U’d with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables trflle,. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste: 

Bgtwixt tliem, lawns or level dowfts, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, w^re inteipoged; 

Or palmy hillock, or die flow^ lap' 

Of some iitiguous v^l^y splhad hpr stoi'e; 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.” 

* 


I 
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I eve’s nuptial bower. 

' 'rhus talking, hand in hand alone, they pass’d 
On to .their blissful bowra:; it was a place 
Chosen by the Sovereign Ranter, when he framed 
A^l things to manVd^ghtfhl use; tlio roof, 

1 0f thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 

Ijaurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and frafgrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthufi, and each odorous bushy shrub, • 
j Fenc&l up tlie verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 

Iris nil hues, roses, andjessaraiue, 

I lleiu-’d high their flomisdi’d heads between, and wrought 

j Mosaic; underfoot the violet, 

1 r.’ocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 

Bi'oider’d tlie ground, more coloFd than with stone 
Of costliest emblem. • • 

• • Hero in close recess, 

Witii flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 

Es])«;us( ;1 Eve deck’d Ih-st her nuptial bed.” 

.\m A-j Ham SAY is a name which we approach with feelings akin to 
tlioso wiili which the traveller through the^desert approaches the springs, 
which arc to slake bis thirst and refresh his wearied steeds. 

I Since the commencement of this period, our journey has been through 
I a baiT'cn unprofitable waste (which, however, we have spared the reader ; 
. from traversing with us), on whose spacious fa(K} scarce a flov?er grew, or 
a tree brols^ tlie distant hoi-izon; but now we suddenly reach a spot 
i where Nature ft blooming, and where her fairest productions show most 

i fair. ' * v 

I It seems ali||iost incredible tlial the same epoch which witnessed the 
j host of wretched imitations of TheAsritus and Dion, called “ Pastorals,” 
j should also boast of “ rfie Gentle Shepherd,” which stands pre-eminent 
i as a perfect picture of Scot^sh rural life—^natural, simple, auA unsophis- 
I ticatod. Bamsay, however, is a l)ctter depicter of rustib manners than ; 

I ^ of inanimate scenery;*his foito lay in deseribing mental rather than | 

physical phenomena, although he^was^not blin<J to the beauties of wild ! 

Nature. It is a pleasure to be able to close tins diapter with a simple j 
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garden scene, entirely free from the vices of the age, and at the same time 
illustrative of the oause of Bamsay's superiority over his contemporaries; 
he loved Nature rather than Art, and despised the rules of the critics 
and the artificial bondage of the Aristotelian theorists. 

. ■ t 

“ I love the guden vrild and "Wde,' ^ o -; ^ 

Where oahs have plum trees by their side; 

Where woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the pear-tree and the^ine; 

Where muL’d jonquils and gowans grow,* 

And roses midst rank clover blow» ^ 

Upon a honk of a dear strand. 

In wiimplings made by Nature's hand; 

Though docks and brambles here and there 
May sometimes cheat the gardener's core, 

Yet tills to me's a Paradise 
Compar'd with prim-cut plots and nice, 

Where Nature has to Art resign’d. 

Till all looks mean, stiJET, and confin’d. 

, Heaven Homer taught; the critic draws 
Only from him and such their laws; 

The native hards first plunge the deep. 

Before the artfu^ dare to leap." 


■ ^ 


■ 4 * 
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“ Mark how Nature's hand bestows 
I Abundant grace on tdl that growA, 

Tinges, with pencil slow unseen, 

The grass that clothes the valley green, 

Or spreads the tulip's parted streaks. 

Or sanguine dyes the rose's checks.” 

W, IIAMILTUV. 

t was in this period that the first symptoms of a better laste, and a 
return to a more natural and simple stylo of thought, began to 
appear, but still without producing any results of sterling value. 

The Scylla on which the preceding age foundered was over-refinement, 

I and as men generally run into extremes, the age now under consideration 
' was ingulfed in the Charybdis of a bald and trifling simplicitj|^. 

1 Of all the springs of Helicon, the rill of simplicity is the most 
; speedily int^icating. A w^ak head instantly sinks under its influence 
! into inanity’ or* maudlin sentimentality. None hut the strongest can 
“ drink deep”-of• i.he water, and deriva benefit from the draught. The 
heads of those Writers who at this tferiod sij^ped of the rill—dangerous 
, and tempting ds the juice of tht/grape—were weak; and the conse- 
I quences were such, that i? the next ago had not produced strong heads 
j and sound hearts, capable ^qf drinking deeply, yet beneficially, the rill 
i itself would have again fallen inU disrepute. * 

j ^ With a return to*a raor« natural train of thought, flowers were 
j restored to poetiy, and pe^ttad to |pring, thpugh not very vigorously, 
i in the more congenial soil, , 
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Many dT the poets of this period lived in the countiy, and tliere 
acquired a genuine love for Nature’s beauties; and it is to b® regretted, 
that such ardentadmirers erf ffo^ers; as Shenstone, Langhome.^and ifohn 
Soott, should have been^unequal to the task of doing full justice to the 
objects and scenes which thdr tastes led lihMn to freqtfeht. They ex¬ 
emplified the dangerous influence crf ,> love of sknp^city on minds 
deficient in power and strong Sense. ' '?'■ • * * 

James Thomson 'formed an era in Poetry ;^forthLe publication of “The 
Seasons" was th% first effort made to re-unite ljfi% Muse Nature; 
though he certainly cannot beloccused of erring on th^side of simplicity. 
Had Thomson lived a century earlier or later, it is probable that he 
would have clothed his language in a more simple garb. That he did 
not do so, is to be attributed to the vicious taste of the age iq which he 
lived. We shall often find that when a flower has been absent from 
poetry ever since the Elizabethan age, it hjis been restored by Thomson, 
and has again become an object of the poet s regaM; and this fat't fully 
justifies our placing Thomson at the commencement of a new period in 
Floral Poetry. The flowers of tlie garden which he so beautifully 
describes, will be foimd in their proper places in our pages; here, we 
shall only subjoin his more general description of tlie flowers of the 
field:— 

“ Oh come ! aud^while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 
Fresb-bloorning flowers. • * . * 

Nor is tlie*mead unworthy of thy foot, 

Full of fi-esh verdure, and uniuunber’d flowefrs,'*’ 

The negligence of Nature, wide and wild; * *' 

Whore, undisguised by mimie Art, she 
Unbounded beauty t6 the roving eye. * | 

Here their delicious tAlk the fervent bees, • 

In swarming millions, tend: arofind, athwart, 

^ Through the soft air, the busy nations fly, 
pling to the bud, and, witli insAted tube, 

Suck its pure essence, its*etliereal 8<|al, 

And oft witfl bolder wing, they soanng dare ^ 

,The purple heathy qf whqft toe jvild thyme grows. 

And yellow load them with the luscious spoil." 
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WiLisiAM Shenstone, whose poetry is more distinguished for easy 
sweetness for depth of thought, lived a poet’s life? and devoted his 
whoje time and fortune to the embellishment of his paternal acres, the 
Leasowes," and the revival of a taste for a more natural style of gardening. 
The ma.terials for his muse were those around him; consequently the 
Bowers of his garden amllieldjfare often culled to embellish his poetry, 
from which we .shall have more frequent occasion to quote hereafter than 
in this place. 

“jSliepherd, would’st thou here obtain^ 

^Pleasure imalloy’d with pain ? 

Joy that suits the rural sphere ? 

Gentle sliepherd lend an ear. 


Learn to relish calm delight, 

Verdant vales and fountains briglit; 
Trees tliat nod on sloping lulls, 

Caves that echo tinkliug rills. 

If thou can'st no charm disclose 
In the simplest hud tliat blows; 

Go, forsake thy plain and ft^ld. 

Join the crowd, and toil for gold, 

w « w w 

Sec to sweeten thy repose. 

The blossom buds, the fountain flows. 
Lo ! to crown thy healthful board, 

, All that milk and fruits afford. 



Seek no more—the rest is vaip; i 

Pleasure ending soon in pain ; | 

Anguish lightly gilded o'er: i 

Close thy wish, and seek no more.” j 

,* • • • I 

There is a lively vigour about the following ballad by Christopheb | 

Smart, which reminds us^of some df the lighter pieces of Bums :— ; 

# ‘ 

\ j 

SWEET WILLIAM. i 

' i 

“ By a prattling streqm, on m, midsummer’s eve, j 

Where the woodbine ocB jess’mine thek boughs interweave. 

Fair Flora, I ciy’d, to mjdai'hour repair, , 

For I must have a chaplet 'for "V^ilham’s hair. 
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She brought mo the vilet that grows on the hUl, 

The vale-dwelling lily, and gilded jonquU ; 

But such languid odours how could I approve, 

Just waxm from the Ups of the lad that 1 love ? 

She brought me, his faith and hb truth to display, 
The tmdying myrtle and evergreda: bay; 

But why tliese to me, who *ve his oonstsmcy known ? 
And Billy has laurels enough of his own. 


The next was a gift that I could not cdbtenuL 
For she Ut'ought me two roses that grew on uT^m: 

Of tlio dear nuptial tie they stood emblhms confess’d, « 
So I kiss’d ’em, and press’d ’em quite close to my breast. 


She bi-ought mo a sun-flower—this, fair one, ’s your duo, 
For it once was a maiden, and love-sick like you— *• 
Oh! give it me quick, to my shepherd I’ll run, 

As true to his flame as this flower to the sun.” 


John Scott, the first Quaker poet, was, like Shenstonc, strongly 
attached to tlie pleasures of the garden, and, during great part of a quiet 
retired life, found amusement in beautifying a small hereditary' estate. 
He was an accurate cataloguer of his flowers, and was fond of introduc¬ 
ing them, with their humble bretliren of the field, into his poetry. The 
selection of flowers in each* of the following descriptions is quakerly 
correct both as to locality and season:— 

, A HEATH. fSpring.j 

“ A hoadi’s gay wild lay pleasant to the view, 

With shrubs and field-flowers dbek’d of varied} nia: 

There hawthorns toll tlieir silver bloom disclos’d, 

Here flexile brooms 1>riglit yellbw interpos’d! 

There purple orchis, here pale daisies q>readS 
And sweet May lilies ripest odoui| shed.” 

• 

A copse’s side. fSdinmerJ 

* 

“ Sweet was tlie covert wher§ tlie swains reclin’d! 

There spread the wild rose, there the Wdbine twin’d ; 

There stood the green fem, Jhere o’er the grassy ground, 

Sweet camomile and fiehobf crepf aroimd ,* 

__ t 
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And centaniy red, and yellow cinque-foil grew, 

And scarlet campion, and cyonus blue; 

And tufted thyme, and ma;goram'8 purple bloom, 

And ruddy strawberries yielding rich perfume— 

Gay flies their wings on each fidr flower display’d, 

And labouring beea^a Inlling murmur made.” 

* 

% 

John Langhobne 'v(as another poet with strong predilections for 
flowers, on which he founde?^several instructive fables, entitled “ Fables 
of I’lora.” • The fo^^S'^g lines are from one of his Uegies:— 

“ BJows not a blossom on the breast of spring, 

Breatlies not a gale along the bending mead, 

Trills not a songster of the soaring wing, 

^. But fragrance, health, and melody succeed. 

O let me still with simple Nature live, 

My lowly field-flowers on her altar lay, 

Enjoy the blessings that she meant to give, 

And calmly waste my inoffensive day! 

Nor seldom, loit’ring as 1 muse along! 

Moi'k from what flower the breeze its sweetness 
Or listen to tlio labom-sootbing song 

Of bees that range the thymy uplands o’ei. 

■ 

Slow lot mo climb the moimtain’s airy brow, 

The giwn height gain’d in museful rapture lie; 

Sleep to -tlie inunuur of the woods below, 

Or look on Nature with a lover’s eye.^ 


Ehin be my heart to Natm’e ond to Truth, 

Nor vainly waudei*from thei» dictates sage ; 

So JojIshiUl triumph on thc*L»rows of youth, 

Ho iiopo sliall smooth tlifl dreary patlis of age.' 
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“ How sweet it is, when mother Foaoj nx^s 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood! 

An old place full of many a lovely’bnxKl, 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flochs." 

WORDSWORTH. 

a previous chapter we compared the Floral Poetry of the Eliza¬ 
bethan era to the mixed border of a garden; the same class of 
poetry in this period partakesj more of the aspect of the bed devoted to 
select flowers, in which the highest beauty and perfection of individual 
specimens are aimed at. Indeed, ifl each period, as we have previously 
observed, it may be perceived that the poetry is adapted to tlie prevalent 
taste displayed in the cultivation of the garden. 

In the time of Chaucer tlie garden w£^ little fostered,v<and tlie plea¬ 
sure-grounds jjartook chiefly of that wild robustness of Ip^ature which is 
so conspicuous a source of the waters of the deep welf of English un¬ 
defiled.” In the Elizabethan age,* the pleasaunce, fheisurious knot, the 
maze, planted with every attainabl^variety o^ shrub and flower in har¬ 
monious commixture, were the desideratuq?^; dtad the profusion with 
which flowers are in like manner mingl^ in the poetical works of 
the same period, justifies tlieir comparison. In the next age, from 
Waller to Ramsay, the garden was trammelled in the monstrosities i 
of the Dutch style; whsn can|l-^ke pdfads, ftraightwalks, and “topiary 
work,” were preferred to *any thing like an appearance of natural 



irregularity. As in the poetiy of Cowley, which we have Iwfore quoted, 
the object*was to denaturalize every thing natural, so, in the private 
demesne^ hills were levelled to terraced flats, winding brooks cut into 
right lines, trees deformed to birds, beasts, temples, and statues; and 
if Cowley, m his “Ode to Bo|Hittde," had desiderated a garden of his 
time, instead of a solitary wood« .might have said, 

“ Here Nature does for me a house erect, 
l^^ulre the fairest eerdiiteot!" 

for into such were Nature'and her works converted. Lord Walpole said 
truly, “ any man who had never been out of Holborn might have formed 
a garden of the Dutch style, for he had only to imitate the street in 
wliich heUived;” so also any poet who had never been out of a garret in 
the same street, might (as many did) have written the “ pastorals" of 
the same date. 

Next in order came the age of Thomson, when both gardening and 
jioetry began to revert to Nature, and the English, or Natural Style took 
its rise. In our own day the interest of th8 general garden is sunk in 
that of the greenhouse and conservatory, and externally has yiblded to the 
cultivation of individual flowers. It is not uncommon to see a beautiful 
garden disregarded and sacrificed to the cultivation of one or two species 
of plants, it being now tlio sole ambition of tlie horticulturist to display 
some new or strauge-coloui’ed flower, even though perfectly useless as a 
part of the general ornament of the garden. And this is no less the case 
in Floral Poetiy; for nearly all the entire piece§ devoted to special flowers 
are found gjnongst writers ^ the latter part of the eighteenth centurj' 
down to thb present day. The elder poets loved flowers for their own 
sakes and sought n^t to cloth%them in adventitious beauties. If a senti¬ 
ment were attached; a word was suflBiSient to convey it; and the sentiment 
wa% always made subordinate to tite flower. But the present period 
the flower is too often us^d only os a medium for the elaboration of tho 
sentiment, and the beautj^of the former is forgotten in the excitement 
of the latter « • 

Still, in no perio(f, have flowers, both individually and collectively, 
found more admirers than in the present; and many a volume has been 
formed of modern Floral Poetiy aloneT But, as we have remarked in 
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the pre&£e, we shall refrain from extwiding our extracts into the present 
period, excepting indeed, by a few short snatches, little brill^t gems, 
which, admming longer worhs, partake more of the character of the old 
style of Floral Poetry, and are, perhaps, less genera^y known than the 
entire pieces professedly treating of 

Wjluam Oowpeb was of a nature top*geo.tle,aii.d amiable hot to be a 
lover of Sowers, and too religious^ disposed not to see in hi^ favourites 
the most striking evidences of the wisdom .o^ the Creator, and of the 
happiness to be foynd in the contemplation of his :— . 

Nature is but a name for an effect,' 

Whose cause is God. * • • 

• * • Not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, • 

Of His unrivaJl’d pencil—He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes. 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with Him! whom what ho finds 
• Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blad# that twinkles in tho sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 

^ Makes all stfll fairer.” 

What has been said of the Floral Pogtry of Shakspej^ is equally 
applicable to that of Robeiit Burns ; for though he terf frequently 
describes individual flowers, he, rarely jnentions generic term. 
Like Shakspere, the exactness of •his knowledge of t^eir habits and 
properties enabled J^m to be precidb in his illustrations; and in the 
chapters on individual flowers we shall have J^equent occasion to quote 
from his wprks. ^ 

Charlotte ^mith is, one of the,most^occurate and copious of 
floral poets, and has won thg rarely-yielded meed bf praise from Wordsi ^ 
worifc, hinwelf a fond worshipper of flow^-s. The following lines display 
at once the sources and the extdht ©fher botanical knowledge 
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“ An early wordiipper at Nature’s shrine,' 

I loved her rudest scenes,~~warrens, and heaths, 

^ And yellow commons, and birch-sb^ed hollows, 

And hedgerows, bordering un^^^ented lanes, 

Bowered with wild-roses, ahd tiie clasping woodbine, 

• .Where purple tassels of ihe tangling vetch 
With bittersweet and bridny inweave, 

And’the dew fills the silver bindweed’s cups— 

I loved to trace the ^poks whose humid hanks 
Nojirish the^li’eheU and the freckled pagil; 

And stroll si^mong o'ershadowing woods of beech, 

Lending in summer, from the heats of noon 
A whispering shade; while haply there reclines 
Some pensive lover of uncultured flowei-s, 

Yflio, from the stumps with bright green mosses clad, 

Plucks the woodsoird with its light tliin leaves, 

Heart shaped and triply folded, and its root 
Creepmg like beaded coral.” 

Wc could multiply quotations to an unlipiited extent from this au¬ 
thoress, hut want of space forbids, and we shall liave frequeyt occasion 
to refer to her hereafter. 

John Keats jo 3 TS, revels, and luxuriates in flowers, 

“ April’s tender younglings.” 

To him 

^ “ The poetrjfof eartli is never dead." 


He writes a^if^ wish iJkd 

*' Give me a goWon pen, and let me lean 
On hcaj/d up flbwei-sin regions cleai' and far;” 

A 

. : • 

and as if his pen had Jbeen d^iped in the jq^ices of the flowers, and he 
*had dyed his pages in their colojjLrs. He is never weary of eulogizing 
them, and in almost every fkage of hi 8 % 0 fks^ are to be found. 
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“ Garlands of ovary green and every sceitt, 

From vales deflowered, or forest-ti^ branch-rent, 

' ♦ '* to suit the thought 

Of every guest, that each as he did please 
Might fency-fit his brows." 

Percy Bysshe Shelley is not a less enthusiastic adiuiror..ol 

• • 

“ The children of the hours," 

as he fancifully q^s flowers; and if what he says h^rue, that 

" No sister flower would he forgiven, 

If it disdained its brotlier,” 

•» 

it would be well if tiie human tenants of the earth were to remember 
that they are likewise subject to a similar law. 

Dorothea Felicia Hehanb is another poetess from whom we might 
multiply quotations laudatory of flowers. It is to be noticed that she 
is exceedingly fond of introducing flowers to gladden for a time the 
chamber of sickness or of death. 

The brief existence of the indiWdual flower has been a frequent 
metaphor of the life of man; but Mrs. Hemons adduces the prolonged 
duration of the species to contrast with the rapid decay of his boasted 
works: and it is for the sake of thig change in the stale—though ever 
beautiful—metaphor, that we select tibe following short passage:— 

t 

* * * * 

A frail shrub survives to bloon^o’er Sparta’s gja^. 

• *■ 

Oh! thus it is with man I—a a flowej, 

While nations pen^ still r^ews its rape, | 

And o’er the fallen recotide of his power 
Spreads in wild pomp, or smiles ip faiiy grace. 

The laurel shoots when those hav^j^assed away 
* Once rivals for its crown, the hia,ve, the free; 

Tlfe rose is flourishing o'erAeauty’s clay, 

The myrtle blows when lovp has ced^d to be; 

Green wavei^the bay when ^ng and bard are fled, 

Ajwi all that roundPbsIbloomB, is ^looming o’er the dead'.’’ 


.1 
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i Mrs. L.ET 1 TIA Ei.izabetii Maulkan, bettet kiiown as Miss Landon, 
or L. E.L.f was, as will appear in subsequent pages, fond of playing odd 
freaks of. fancy with flowers, especially^ with those of the garden, with 
which she wa? better acquainted than with wild ones ; for, as she takes | 

! frequent.occasion to boast, she hated the countiy, and knew no abode to | 
I l>e compared to London. 

WiixuM* Wordsworth loves 

/ * 

I ^ “ the mute repose , 

; Of sweetly breathing flowers,*' 

I 

I even to an excess of over-wrought foeliug :— 

! 

1 “ Thanks to the human lieait hy which we live, 

I Tliauks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

I To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

; Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

And he exclaims, ' 

i • 

f J 

! “ What joy more lasting than a vernal flowei'?’’ • 

I I 

I f 

But this refined sentiment is not engendered by the flower alone; i 

it probably arises rather fn>m its metiiphysyal associations; for | 

“ Not from his fellows only ihan may learn i 

; Bights to compare, and duties to discern ! j 

All creatures and all objects, in degree,^ ' 

Avt!^friends and patrons of humanity. ' 

are to whom tno garden, grove, and field, 

I l*cri)ctual lessons of forbearance yield; ■ 

I Who wouiH not figlitiy violate flie grace 

j Tlje lowliest flower possess^pn its place ; 

! Nor Horten tho^weet life, too ftigitive, | 

I Whioli nothing le^s tlion Infinite Power could give.” i 

Or it may arise from con^ting the flower’s joys witji tlie cares of 
humanity, for he says, « « , . i 


“ It is my faifti.tha^evgry flower 
Enjoys the ttir it breathes.” 




fiO ^IfiutettRce. 

He sums up in a few lines the appropriateness of flowers to all the 
occa^ous of human joj and sorrow:— 

-flowers themsdves, whf^te’er their hue. 

With all tlieir fragrance, all tbe£r glistening, 

Call to the heart for inward 
And though for bridal wreaths and tokens true, 

Welcomed wisely, tliough a growth , 

Which the careless sliepherd sleeps on, v 
As fidy spring from turf the mourner waej^s on, 

And without wrong are cropped the marble tomb to s^w.” 

With these beautiful lines, the introductory remarks on Floral Poetiy 
may appropriately he closed. 
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“ We 'll gno to some buru-side and play, 
And gather flowen* to busk ye'r blow ; 
We 'll pu’ tlie l)<us]e8 on the greui, 

The hakcii gowtuik fruo the bog." 
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!>‘c DaiiBfp is of all the 
flowers w^hich deck 
“ the proud eartli’s 
rich scarf,” the only 
oue which forms its constant and 
never-palling embroidery. This per¬ 
manency constitutes it a fit ^vpical 
wreath for the brow of Hope, who, 
according to tlie beautiful classical 
allegoiy, remained to comfort and 
support man, w’hen the various evils 
that ^afflict hmnanity, issued from 
Pandora’s box. We have always re- 
ga?^ed tliis little i^wor as the emblem 
o/ Hope; and we cannot but think 
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that €hauoer had scafe ao^^oNtioils in hi^ 
mind, when overwhelmed vHth ca30'J&nd har^sed 
: by oppressing tjioughts, he e^oB^'&om his .sleep,- 
less couch to do homage to the Dmay with’ an 
adoration so intense, and in la!igu%e so glow¬ 
ing and impassioned, as no other fueling coidd 
inspire. * 

But perhaps some portion of the fervour of 
those passionate outbursts is to be attiibuted So 
the then prevaibng fashion of ladies and gallants 
choosing a flower to typify the object of their 
aflection, and paying to it an adoration almost 
aJcin to that ii^d previously been ren¬ 

dered to a patron saint 

It is the fashion to contemn what is termed > 
the puerilities of tjie flower-worshippers; but, for 
our part, wc see in this practice the evidence of a 
better and more refined taste than that which had ^ 
previouslf amused itself witli monkish legends and 
exaggerated fables. It may^have been mere^ 
matter of fashion with the court gaJlantf; but 
when minds such as Ohaut5er>b adopted it to tluj 
extent exhibited in ilic beautiful lines .quoted | 
below, it is evident that it was aisgeiated with a 
Jiigher feeling, and that a pu^ imsophisticated 
love 6f one of the loveliest of Nature’s works 
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influenced h^^xoind, and g4^e bin^ to tbe words 
which flowed from ifrs pen:— 

*”No\v ha^41 flien elce this condition. 

That of Si the floures in the mede, 

,Then love I most these floures white and rede, 

« • 

Such tliat m^n callen Daisies in our town. 

To tlicm I have so great afiection, 

As I said erst, when comen is the Male, 

That in my bedde tliere dawneth me no dale. 

That I n’am up and walking in the mede. 

To see this floitre against the sunn^ sprede. 

When it up riseth early by the morrow, 

Tliat blissful sight sofiteceth all my sorrow, 

So glad am I, when that I have presence * 

Of it, to done it all reverence. 

As she that is of all floures^he floure, 

J\il^lled of all virtue and honour. 

And nver ylike fair and fresh of hue, 

And ever 1 love it, and ever yli|je new, * 

., ^And ever shall,#till that mine hearth die, 

Afl swear I not, of this I will not lie. 

• • • 

There'loved no wightj^otter in his life, 

And when ^at it is eve I runn^ bhtlie. 

As soon as ever the sunnd ’ginneth west, 

To see this flJfdre, Jiow it will go to rest,; 



































F<^ fear of nigljt, «5> iw^tetli ah^jo-kn^s, 

Her oiieer is plainly spr^^in ^irbrightneft 

Of the sunn^, for there it. will unq^se; . 

Alas, that I ne h^ JSagliih rhymJor prose 

Suffisaunt, this floure to praise arilht 
* • • • • , ® ’ 

My busie ghost, that thirstetli .alway new. 

To see this floure so young, so fresh of hiiet 

Constrained me, with so greedy desire. 

That in my hearts I feel yet the fire. 

That made me rise ere it were daie, 

And this was now the first morrow of Male, 

With dreadful hearth, and glad devotion 

For to been a^ the resurrection 

• Of this floure, when that it should unclose 

Again’ the sunnS, that rose as red as rose 

* * • • 

Adown full softly I gan to sink, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side,* 

• ^ay I shope npe for to abide ' 

For nothing else, and I shall not lie. 

But for to looke upon the l3aisie ; ^ \ 

That well by reaso^ men it pall may , 

The Haisie, or else tlw eye of the day, 

The Empress, and floure of floi^s all; 

I pray to God that faird mote she* fall, 

An^ all that loven floureji, foAer sake I 
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* When that t^te^sunne out ISie south gan west,. 
An'd that tffis floure *gan close, and gan to rest 
‘.For dox^n^ of the night, the which she drcud, 
Hoihe to i^ne house ftdl swiftly I me sped 
To gone to rest? and early for to rise, 

To SCO this? flonre to spread, as I devise.* 
***** 

When I was laid, and had my eyen hid, 

I fell asleep and slept an hour or two. 

Me mete* how I lay in die meadow tho, 

To seen this iloure, that I love so and drede, 
And from afar came walking in the mead, 

The god of love, and in his hanjJ a queen. 

And she was clad in royal habit green, * • 

A fret of gold she liad next her hair. 

And upon that a white crown she bear, 

With floiurouns small, and I shall not lie. 

For ail tlie world right as a Baisie 
Ycrouned is with white leaves lite, • 

So ivpre the iloroigis of her crown white, 

F<*r ®f o’perlofine oriental, 

Her white crown was ymabed all; 

For whick the white crojln above the green 
Made her likeaa Daisie for to seem, 

Consid’red eke i^er fret of gold above. 

* Met$, dreamt. • 
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®6e fNnsijf |plK«rjiinicf. 

, The Ifidy of th6:«?tti3ion, so h^otired by thts 
hand of the God of LovO, ^deserved all 
the reverence^he could pa^ her. fhe^ was the 
faithful Aleestia^ who, when her Xushaud 'was 
taken prisoner and condemned <to a cruel death, 
laid down her life to save him— . • ' 

“-and for her trouthc * 

Was turned into a Daysye. ” 

Hawes. « 

In another vision, Chaucer saw certain fays 
who were bent on doing honour to the Daisie, 

some to the Flower, and some to tlie Lefrf,_the 

meaning whereof is this: they which honour die 
Flower, a thing &ding with every blast, are such 
as look after beauty and worldly pleasure; but 
they that honourLeaf, which abidoth with 
the root notwithstanding the frosts and winter 
storms, are they which follow virtue and during >>' 
(Qualities, wiAout regard of worldly respects." 

Now these fairies being oome*“mto the mede " 

“In mid the wliich ihey fou^d a tuft that was 
AU overspread with gowris in compos. 

Whereto they inclined every^e ' 

^ With great reverence, and that frill humbly; 

Md at die last there^theh liegau anon 





















A lady fqr to^ sing i%ht wcmxanly 
A bargaret in praising the Daisie, 

- For <a» n^lhough^ among her notis sweet 
She said, Si dfmce em la Mar ffarete T' 

% 

.On several other occasions Chaucer^enthu¬ 
siastically apostrophizes the Daisy 

“Mother of nurture, best beloved of all, 

•And froshd floure, to whom good thrift God send, 
Your child, if it lust you me so to call, 

All be' I' unable myself so to pretend. 

To your discretion I recommend 
Mine heart and all, with every cincumstanee. 

All wholly to be under your governance.’' • 

And again:— 

“ O commendable floure,* and most in mind! 

0 floure and gracious of excellence! • 

0 ai^iable Margantp of native kindTl 

whom I must resort with diligence, 

With heart, will, thought, most lowly obedience, 
I to be your servant, ye regent. 

For life, ne decelh, never for to repent." 

John Skeltoi/ designates his lady-lovethe 
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Baisf doloctiblo aud again, in anotliar Love 
Sonnet, says:*— ' 

“Yoiijrobiour H . ' [ 

Is like the Daisy Kower, ' ' ** ' 

After the April showeit 
" Star of the morrow grfty!" 

I Neither did Scotland’s early poets forget die 
Daisy. Gawin Douglas describes it as tlie prin- 
oij)nl ornament of the meads in J une, when— 

“ The Daisy did unbrnid her crownel smjill, 

♦ • ♦ • • 

TJie dewy grp^n powdered witli Daisies gay 
• Shew on tlie sward ane color dapple gray.” 

I 

And Sir David Lyndesay in like manner : 

i “ Where artthou. May, with J une, thy siste^schene. 
Well bordered with Dasyis of delyte ?”■ 

And then we come to^Spenscr. What a. 

I- * 

quiet, shady nook on the copsed uiai'gili of a 

gentle stream does lifs conjure up ! • 

# 

% 

Lo ! here the place whose plcasgnt sight 
^ From other shades hath ween’d my wandering 
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.Tell me , what wants me l^e to work deligbt?. 

The simple air, the gentle warbling wind,. 

, • So calm,^o epol, na no where else I find; 

’rhe ^assy ground witli dainty Daisies dight, 

The bramble Jbush, where birds of every kind 
To th’ wttt<irs' fall their tunes attemper right.” 

Spenser invests tJie Daisy with an hymeneal 
character, and introduces it into the Prothala- 

J 

mi(jn, written for the marriages of tlie noble 
daughters of the Earl of Worcester, as 

“ The little Dazic that at evening closes." 




Drayton was likewise an admirer of the Daisy 
for he gives it a place in his imaginary “ Muses’ 
Idysium,” where he says it ifever closes against 
the djU’kncas:— 

“ There Daisies damask every place 
* Nor once tneir beauties Jose; 

That when proud Plimhus hides his face 

• • i 

Themselves dicy #cora to close." 

And we‘must detach from the wreath wrought 
for the Tame, ' • 
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' ** IMtisyi all tbpse simdty sweets so thick* 

As dodi herself, to hd^tate her <right ; 

Who seems in that her pearl ^ great^ to dejight 
That every pl^ therewith she powdepeth*to 
hehold." * 

^ c * 

The Daisy was the badge of the unhappy 

g*, 

Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI., ehosen 
by her, os by most other ladies with the same 
Christian name, on account of its French appel* 
ladon Marguerite; being one of those fancHul 
conceits in which die wits of the time delighted. 
Drayton thus describes her progress to her un¬ 
fortunate wedding;— 

C 

“ Triumphal arches the glad town doth raise, 

And tilts and turneys are performed at court, 
Conceited masks, rich banquets, witty plays, 
Besides amongst them many a pretty sflort; 
Bocts write prothalamions in their praise. 

Until men’S ears were cloyVI widi the repqyt; 
Of either sex, and who doth not delight v * 
To wear the Daisy fos Queen Margarito ? ” 

t ' 

» 

And in another passage he dq^ribes Her as 
writing, in her reverse of fortune, *to William 
(Ie-la’]^oole, Duke of Suffolk, ' ^ 
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• • de MtxiMu* 6S 

'“My Daisy flo’wer which erst perfumed the air, 
Which for my fUvoiir princes deigned to wear, 

' ^ote in thd dusi; lies trodden on the gtound.’* 

M * ^ ' 

We shall have occasion hereofto show , 
that the Violet was Shakspere's favourite, flower; 
but Ophelia tells us that “ tliey withered all when 
her father died,” and she therefore substitutes “ a 
Daisy.” The “fantastic garlands” wliich she 
bought to hong upon the “ pendent willow 
boughs,” were composed of 

“ Ciw-flowers, nettles, Daisies, and long pur¬ 
ples.”* 

Daisies are named among the flowers which herald 
in the Sirring, 

“ When Daisies pied, and violets blue," &c. 

Tli« only other insttmce in which Shakspere 
jilludes to the Daisy, is in tlie beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of Lucretia sleej)ing:— * 

* “ W'itiiout the bed her other fair hand was 

On the green <ioveiiet,»whose perfect white 
Showed like an April ISaisy on the grass. 

With peariy sweat resembling dew of night.” 

• Thc'MonR purjtl^'-i^ave been supposed to be tbc dowers o? 
the purple Orchis, Orchit jnaxcvia. 2 With. Bot., p, 29. • 
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> ^4 paetiit* pien^ttunce. * * 

W. Browne leads us to 

«-an Intmole dfue, 

Where tufty Daisies uod at eirery gale.'* . ^ * 

And speaks of « 

“ The Daisy scatter’d on each mead and down', 

A golden tuft within a silver efown. • 
Fair fall that dainty flower! and may there be 
No shepherd graced that doth not honour thet^” 

He likewise mentions, 

“ The gentle Daisy with her silver crown, 

Worn in the breast of many a shepherd lass.” 

Witlier in ]*is beautiful poem, “ The Shep¬ 
herds Hunting,” felicitously describes-the plea¬ 
sures of the society of the Muse even under the 
most adverse circumstances— the Muse whoso 
divine skill" could sOotli his prison* hours 
w^th the recollection of Natures beauties, and 
teach him to •find solace ai^ delight in “the 
meanest object's sight"—“ a Dais}”—“ a #hddy * 
bush or tree: ’— • * • 

In my fonner Slays of bliss 
Her divine skill taught me this, 

, That fi'om etery thii^ saw 

• T could some in volition draw, 

_ • • * 

---- 
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And^aise pleasure to lier height 
Through the meauest object’s sight 

# 4 

. By thfe murmur of a spring, 

• Or the least bough’s rustelling; 

By a Daily, whose leaves spread, 

ShuC when Titan goes to bed ; * 

Or a shady bush, or tree, 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than aU Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. ” 

HERRICK. 

TO DAISIES NOT TO SHUT SO SOON. 

m 

‘ Shut not so soon; the dull-eyed night , 
Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light. 

Or to seal uj) the sun. 

4 * • 

No marigolds yet closed are, 

No shadows great a^ipcar, • 

.Wor doth th’ early shepherd’s star 
Shine like a spangle here. 

* i# • 

St.ay but till my .'Julit^ close 
. Her lills-begettiug eye; 

And let the jjjhole world then (hspose 
Itself to live on die.” • 
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After this the notices of the I^aisy are few, 

until the poets of our own daj^ took it under tlieir 

care. * . * 

• » • 

J. Shirley notices 

« 

In their white double ruffs the Daisies set/* 

Pcacham says, ' • 

“The Daisy teacheth lowliness of mind.” 

And Sir J. Suckling Ims a lively simile from it: 

“ Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No Daisy makes comparison. 

Who sees them is uiidoue.” 

t 

• In the lovely landscape, which, in “ L'Allegro,” 
Milton delightedly surveys with the eye of fancy, 
he beholds ^ 

“ Meadows trim, jvith Daisies pie^; ” 

Or as he elsewliere, transposing the epithet, says, 
• “Daisies trip^.” 

Such meadows as tlje Duchess of N%wckstl6 
describes:— * t • 

“Where Daisies growjas Mushrooms,'in a night. 
Mix’d white, and yellow, gree«, to please the 
sight; 

At«dawning day the dew all over spreads. 
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• In little drops upon tiiose Daisies' heads; 

I 

As thick as stars are set in Heaven high, 

. So Daisies-on thfi %arth as close do lie.” 

• * 

On the banks of the river which Cowley covets, 

9 

“ Daisies, t^e first-bom of the teeming Sjjring, 
Oj,i each side their embroidery bring.” 


Parnell simply says, 

* “The smiling Daisies blow beneath the sun;" 
And Churchill, 


“-the dwarf Daisy, which, like infants, clings, 

A nd fears to leave the earth frdm whence it springs.” 

I I 

When the amiable-minded Sbenstoue lament¬ 
ed his inability to purchase the higher pleasures i 
of benevolence—probably, because he aimed at 
too mu^h, and neglected what lay in his power— I 
he found an inferior source of gratification ^ | 

“- (rhere the circular eve 

V •> 

'*Of Daisy decrees to bask supine.” 

* » # 

“ Faint is my bounded bhss; nor I reflise 

» j 

To range where Daisies open, rivers roll; 

While proSe, or song, the languid hours amuse, 
And sooth Afe fond impatience of my soul.”' 























flMTvPIkaitettntr. .; 

Laiigliorne is the first poet who notices the* ' 
truly perennial character of the Daisy, in a stanza 

which might serve for a ifidko to>,Dr. Mason 

® § 

Good’s beautiful and well-Jtnown hues;— . • • 

“ That Daisy in its simple bloom, 

Shall last along the changing'year; 

Blush on the snow of Winter s gloom, * 

And bid the smiling Spring appear.” 

• 

From this period,—or ratlier, we might say, 
from one still earlier with these exceptions,—until 
Bums again o])enod the gates of Nature, and 
let out a beauteous light upon the world, 
Daisies do not apj^car in poetry save as affording 
a standing Qradus ad Parnasst/m epithet for 
“meadows.” Burns has the merit of re-intro¬ 
ducing this lovely flower, and, as if to com¬ 
pensate for its long absence, honours iti? return 
■\yith a strain superior in natural beauty to any it 
had vet received. 

When we find poets, such as Chauegr And 
Bums, paying to the* . • 

“ Wee, modest, ertmson tipped flower" 

some of the highest tributes of their Muse, we 
are o(jmpelled to believe that, Ifhmble as it is, it 






























"posaesses attractions which it is not given to 


inferior spirits full to aj^preoiate. 

• ‘ No wond<5r tliat Bums loved this flower, for in 

• • 

“the lowly Daisy*' which “sweetly blows” he 
found an cmble^ of himself,—“a rustic Bard.” 
Arid as he'elsewhere says in lines which might 
als# be fitly ap'plied to him who was the least 
artificial of modem poets, 

‘^The Daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air: ” 

for which reason he adds, ho loved it; and loved, 

too, to find its qualities in “ dear woman— 

* 

“ The Daisy amused my fond*fancy, 

So artless, so simple, so wild; • 

Thou emblem, said I, of my Phyllis, 

For she is simplicity’s ^hild.” 

Soiin after Burns’s‘beautiful address to the 
Daisy, Wordsworth published some very fine lines 
on the same theme; ^id, by pointing out Chaucer's 
lov^elj^r “ Ja hel Margarete^" threw the charm of 
ancient authority over its i^ore modern claims to 
regard. Hence a copious flood of admiration has 
latterly been jjoui*ed out upon the Daisy, and 
numerous poets have since striven to discover new 
beauties and emBIcihs in this litde flower. . 
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In the “ Horologe of Flowers,” Mrs. 0. Smith 
introduces it to indicate the approach of CYeniug; 

“And thou,‘wee crimson-tipped flower,' . 

Gatherest tliy fringed mantle round 

Thy bosom at the closing hour, 

Wieii night-drops bathe the turiy ground.” 

• ^ 

Shelly says of it *.— 

“ Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi of the earth, 

The constellated flower that never sets.” 

Keats has a beautiful fancy:— 

“-the dew 

Had taken fajry phantasies to strew 
t Daisies upon the sward last eve. 

And so the dawned light in pomp receive.” 

When, as Keats describes, 

“-the Daisiesi vexmeil-rim’d and ^hite, 

Hide in deep herbage,” 

i 

the petals clese up, showing only the calyx; 
and the little green ball, now scarcely distin^ifeh- 
able amongst the grass, whicl^ perhaps, half an 
hour before it made o| “ a colour dapple-grey,” 
looks so like a pea, as to have caused'Hogg 
quaintly to describe eventide as the lime 
♦“-when the Dtjjs/ tufns a pea;” 
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though this change of the Daisy from white to 
^een,'hardly with Hogg's Assigning it as 

.hn altar-cloth to the Evening Star :— 

• • . 

“ Thine altas-cloth the Daisy flower,— 

• Pure as that heavenly breast of thin®. 

And fairer’than the virgin snow.” 

But this idea is much less beautiful than that 
w’liich chooses it as an emblem of childliood, gone, 
in its beauty and innocence, to everlasting rest:— 

“ And long the Daisy, emblem meet, 

Shall shed its earliest tear o'er thee.” 

Many other modern poets have delighted 

“-abpve the tomb. 

Emblem of peace, to bid the Daisy bloom.” 

IiKYOEN. 

“ When evening brings the merry ;folding-hours, 
Af|i sun-eyed fcaisies close theii* winking 
** flowers,” 

• j * 

Leyden loved, in imitatic-p of Chaucer, to watch 
their closing petals; and he also learnt from “the 

s 

father of English poetry” to apostrophize the^ 
sensitive little pfant i-rr > 
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“ Star of the mead! sweet daughter of the day. 
Whose opening flower iiivit^ Jp;^jiioriiiiig reiy, 
From thy moist cheek and bosom's'chilly ibid, 

To kiss the tears of eve, the dew-droj)s cold'!' ’ 
Sweet Daisy! flower of love! when birds are pair’d, 
’Tis sweet to see thee with thy bosonf bared. 
Smiling in vir^n innocence serene, * 

Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green; 

The lark, with sparkling eye and rustling wing,# 

. Kgoins his widow'd mate in early Spring, 

And, as he prunes his plumes of russet hue, 

Swears on thy maiden blossom to be true. 

• « * ♦ w 

t 

Oft have I watched thy closing buds at eve. 

Which for the parting sunbeams seem’d to grieve, j 
And, when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain, 
Seen them unclasp their folded leaves again; 

Nor he, who sung ‘ The 'daisy is so sweet,' 

More dearly loved tliy pearly form to greet; 

When on his scarf the knighfc the Daisy bojpid. 
And dames at tourneys shone with Daisies cw»wn*d, 
And fays forsook the purer fieids above; 

To hail tlie Daisy, flower of fiiithful love.”, 

^ L. E. L., in one of her fanciful descriptions 
of flowers, says: — , ' * 
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**-those small flowers, 

Daisies, whose rnsji^ -touch’d leaves retrace 

T^e gold and tjlush of morning hours/' 

• • . 

Clare has a djpvotional appeal to the Daisy: 

** Daisies? ye flowers of lowly birth, * 
•Embroiderers of the carpet eartli. 

That stud the velvet sod; 

, Open to Sj)ring’s refreshing air, 

In sweetest, smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker, and my God.” 

The closing of the Daisy, when it 

“ — sleeps upon the dewy lawn, 

Not lifting yet the head which evening bowed, ' 
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is a subject of deep philosophisPbg by the first of 
modern philosophical poets:— 

“ Observe how dewy twilight has withdrawn * 
The cipwd of Daisies? horn the shaven lawn, 

And h^ restored to view its tender gi'een, 

That, while the sun* rode high, was lost beneath 
their dazzling sheen! It 
An emblem thia of wdiat the sober hour 
Can do for minds disposed to feel its power! 

Thus oft, when we in’ vain have wish’d away* 
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7.4) pioiiiaitiicc. *« 

The petty pleasures of the garish day. 

Meek Ere shuts up the wliojjg^l^ipiug host 
(Unhashful dwarfs each glittering at his post), *. 
And leaves the disencumber’d spirit free 
To re-assume a staid simplicity.” 





And again in a like thoughtful vein:— * 

" Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

* 

Of Friends, however humble, scorn not one : 
The Daisy by the shadow that it costs. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 

Wordsworth, as wo have said, adopted the 
'Daisy, and has dedicated no less than four 
distinct pieces to its honour; but he unjustly 
claims the meri4 which belongs to Bums; and 
asserts himself to be i^s restorer to the ^•ealms of 
poetry, though in another of his works he has 
done more jjistice to his predecessor:— 

“ Beneath ‘ the random hield of clod or alone ’ 
Myriads of Daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest,lind in their natural hour 
Have pass’d away; less happy than the One 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
Th^ tender charm of poetry and love!" 
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notwithstanding the 
many }>oetical feelings which its ex¬ 
ceeding beauty, its modesty, and its 
pensive loneliness when opposipg its 
delicate bells to the storms and frosts 
of winter, would seem well calculated 
to excite, is not noticed in jioetry 
till after the age which has furnished 
most of the extracts relating to other 
British flowers. 

^ U must be a source of regret \o 
ever)!#lover of this flower that it has 
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not been associated mtb the name of Bliakspere, ' 
who has “ stellified" so many flow^rs^ and we can¬ 
not but thinks that if it had been known t^. 
Milton by its name of Snowdrop, he would have 
given it a place in Paradise in company with, if 
not in preference to, its more showy aSsooiate the 
Crocus. ’ • 

One cause of its absence irom poetry, is its 
having borne a name which would render it likelv 
to bo confounded with the Violet; for it was 
chiefty known as tlie bulbous white violet, Viola 
hulhom alha, or leucoium. From Gerarde’s 
quaint account qf its long compounded synonyme, 
itiwill be seen that it was then (1592) scarcely 
decided in what family to place this delicate 
spring flower:— ^ 

“This species is called of Theophrastus, 
Aeoxowv, which Gaza renders Viola alba, and 
Viola hulhom, or bulbed violet. Lobelius has, 
from the colour and shapfe, called it hmqo- 
narciftso-lirion, and that very properly, coiteidei- 
ing how it doth as tt were ^[Mirticipate of two j 
sundry plants: that is #) say, the root tho nar- 
! ciasus^ the leaves of the small lilyf i^d white 
«oolour.; taking the flist part, leu^o, of his wMte- 
ma^se,* nareisso, of the likeness the Jtk^ts have 
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unto narcissus, and Urtum^ of the leaves of 
lilies as aforesaid* In English we may call.k the 
.i^ulbous violet^ orafter the Butch,somer-sottekens, 
that' is, sommer-fooles—some eall them also 

Snow-drops.” But the latter English name does 

# 

not seem ft) have been generally known, for it is 
n<ft mentioned by Parkinson or any other early 
florist. Gerarde adds,—“ These plants doe grow 
wild in Italy and the parts adjacent, notwith¬ 
standing our London gardens have taken pos¬ 
session of most of them many years past.” 

Although modern botanists have placed the 
Snowdrop in the catalogue of British indigenous 
plants, it is evident, from the last i)aHsage, tliat the 
well-informed and accurate Gerarde did not know 
it as such; and, as it is a plant^wliich very rapidly 

increases wherever it once takes root, we much 

# 

doubt whether, if it were wild in England in 
Gerarde’s time, he would have overlooked it. At 
ali extents, it is a faii^oonclusion, that in the Eliza- 
hethtA era it was so rare, as to be unknown to poets, 
who have left few^f the chief ornaments of our 
meads, unsung *, and we tdbfdnfev, from Gerarde’s 
fixing the date^f its introduction “ to within time 
of memory,” thajit was not a very frequent garden# 
flower in his time. Thus we may easily account 
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fot its being unnoticed by those writers who have 
Won for themselves, and the ^ngs whereof they 
have discoursed, a glorious immortality upon eartly*. 

Tickell is the first poet Who iuentions the 
Snow drop, in his amusing mock-heroic, entitled, 

1 “ Kensington Garden; ” the subject of which is, 

“ The Loves of the Fairy Kenna, and a Morfal 
Prince of Fairy Nurture." 

The unhappy prince having been slain by 
an immortal rival, liis disconsolate mistress exerts 
her supernatural powers to commemorate his 
death by converting his remains into a Snowdrop: 

• 

I “Tried every art to change his doom, 

I And vow’d to join him in the tomb— 

■ What could she do ? the Fates alike deny, 

The dead to live, or fairy forms to die. 

An herb there grows (the* same old Homef tells 
Ulysses bore to rival Circe’s spells), ' ^ 

Moly the plant, which gods and fairies kno^, 
t But secret kept fi*om mortal men below: ^ 

' On his pale limbs its yirtuous juice she shed, 

And murmur’d mystic^imbers o’er the‘dead. 

I When lo ! the little shape by magi^ power 
less and less, contracted to a ffower; 

A fiower, that first in rids sw6et garden smiled. 
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virgins sacred, and the Snowdrop styled. 

The' newborn plant with sweet regret she view’d, 
Warmed with her sighs, and with her tears bedew’d, 
Its fipen’d seeds from bank to bank convey’d, 
And with her lover whiten’d half the shade. 

Thus won ftom deatli each Spring she sees him 
• grow, 

And glories in the vegetable snow ; 

Wihich now increas’d thro’ wide Britannia’s plains, 
Its parent’s warmth and spotless name retains ; 
First leader of the flowery race aspires. 

And foremost catches the sun’s genial fires, 

’Mid frosts and snows triumphant^dares appear, 
Mingles the Seasons, and leads on the Vear." • 

From Tickell’s fabulous account of the origin 
of the Snowdrop, in a nearly wild stote in the 
fashioudble gardens of Kensington, it may be 
presumed tljat even in his time it was not con» 
sidered naturally indigenous, and •hence some 
acconri^ of its origin was necessary. 

Thomspn was tlie first poet, really to place 
it in a gardet,! ns one of ite^Hiest ornaments:— 

" Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 
Throivs out the Snowclrep and the crocus fii^?t.‘’ 
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After this example no garden was mentioned^ 
without the Snowdrop and crocus. 

Thus Savage, immediately afteir *., . * 

** The virgin Snowdrop first appears; 

C * 

Her golden head the crocus rear!.*’ 

* o 

And Churchill:— 

“ The Snowdrop, who in habit white and phiinf 
Comes on the herald of fair Flora’s train ; ” 

Likewise J. Scott:— 

“ Soon shall kiad Spring her flowery gifts bestow 
• On sunny banks, where silver Snowdrops blow." 

And Mason;— 

c 

“ The modest Snowdrop vernal silver bears.” 

€ The Snowdrop has since become the avowed 
favourite of modern poets,^and numerousv h^ve 
been the efforts to do it honour. 

The rapid progfess in wnental cultivation, 
which took place eh^t the commencement of 
the present century, was in notfeipg more ma¬ 
nifest than in the expansion of^the female intel¬ 
lect ; •and at no period o^ tte Mstory of English 
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Lituraturo, perhaps at no period of the worid, 
were, such undeniable proofs ever given of the 
ability of women td portray with superior power 
alL conoema the affections, the sentiments, 
and the mora^ and religious duties of mam 
kind. The, names of Hannah More, Barbauld, 
Ti^e, Hemans,. and other lamented writers, to¬ 
gether with those who still survive to us, place 
this assertion, beyond the pale of controversy. 
Simultaneous with this new era in literature is 
the Snowdrop’s best right to claim a poetical 
history;—a right which it owes to the fair sex 
wth whom it ajipears to have been a deserved 
favourite. Mi*s. Tighe describes ^t as 

• 

“ -the Wintry flower, 

That, whiter than the snow it blooms among, 
Droops its lair head submissive to the power 
Of every angry blast which sweeps along, 

Sparing the lovely trembler, while the strong • 
M|jef»tic tenants of the leafless wodfi 
It leveis low.” 

Mrs. Barbauld,‘^nviting’her friend to retire 

“ Froiii idle brnry, and tiimuhtious noise, 

From hollcfw friendships, and from sickly joys, 
To the pure plSaswes rural scenes inspire,” 
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righdy desires her to oome and see the hrstf 
dawning of the year, and watch its unfolding 
beauties, evenjei^ no flow%i? is bloomhig save* ' 

« Sv > ' ^ # 

“ The first pale blossom of the lyiripeu'd year, 

As FJora’s breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a l^ower: 

Its name, and hue, the scentless plant retains, 
And Winter lingers in its icy veins,” 

♦ 

Mrs. C. Smith twice celebrates the Snowdrop 
at length; and al^ says of it, 

“ Fair rising^from her icy couch,, 
e Wan herald of ilio Floral year, 

The Snowdrop marks die Spring’s approach, 
Ere yet the Primrose groups appear, 

Or peers the Arum from its spotted veil, 

Or odorous Violets scent die cold capricious gale,” 

c 

Mils. C. 8JHTH. < t ^ 

SNOWDKOPS. 
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“Wan heralds of the ^un and Summer gale! 

That seenij ust ISiften frximiafant Zephyr’’s wi ng; 
Not now, as once, with heart revived t hail 
Your modest buds, that for the brow of Spring 
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•Form the first simpJe garland—Now, no more, 
Escaping for a moment all my cares, 

Shall I with jxensif^, silent, step explore 
•Xhe woods yet leafless, where to chilling airs 
Your green and pencill’d blossoms, trembling, wave. 

•Ah! ye ^ldl, transient children of the ground, 
M(jpe fair was she on whose untimely grave 
Flow my unceasing tears! Their varied round 
Tlie Seasons go ; while I through all repine: 

I or fixt regret, and hopeless grief are mine.” 

The unfortunate Mrs. Mary ..Bobmson, wliose 
short-lived splendour was purchased by long 
years of painful remorse and neglect, has left 
some beautiful lines to the Snowdrop; which 
possess an additional interest from the simili¬ 
tude which she finds in its sit^iation to her own 
fate, a^d to that of alf on whom ‘*the sunny 
beam” of love “ no touch of genial warmth 
bestows: ”— . * 

“ IJe Snowdrop, Winter’s timid child. 
Awakes tp life, bedew’d with tears. 

And fringe around it^ fragrance mild; 

And where no rival flo^^i^ts bloom, 

. Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 

A beaifteonsj^em appears. ^ 
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All weak aud wan with head inclined, 

Its j)tirent breast, the drifted snow> 
It trembles while the rdtldess wind 
Bends its slim form; the tempest low^ • 
Its emerald eye droops crystal showers 
• On its cold bed below. , 


1 

I 


Boor flower! on tlioo the sunny beam 
No touch of genial warmth bestows, 
Except to thaw the icy stream, 

Whoso htlle current 2 )iirls along 
Thy fair and glossy chaims among, 

And whelms thee as it flows. 


'riio uight-breezo tears thy silky dress. 

Which deck’d with silyery lustre shone; 

The mom returns not thee to bless; 

• * 

The gaudy crocus flaunts its pride. 

And trium 2 )hs, where its rival died, 
TJnshelter’d and unknown. 

No sunny beam shall gild thy grave^ * 
No bird ofjiity tlieg deplore. 

There shaU no goading branches wave; 
For Spring'^aJl all her ger^s unfold) 

And revel ’mid her buds of gold, 

* When thou art^seen flo more 1 
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Where’er I find thee, gentle flower, 

' Thou stll| art sweet and deir to me ! 
F.or I have known the eheerle^ hour, 

’ * Have seen the sunbeams cold and pale, 
Have felt the chilling wintry gale, 

Ahd wept and shrunk like thee.” 

Hurdis says of the Snowdrop :— 

^ -the pendulous flower, 

"J’hat, drooping, dares unveil its modest charms. 
E’en to the kiss of blossom-killing frost. 

Pleased with her beauty, tlie tyrannic storm 
Not mars her elegance with smdy touch, 

But wraps his snows around her l^eauteous head^, 
And names her his for ever. Lead the year, 
Thou welcome harbinger of softer days! 

Drop, which, more lovely than the winnow’d flake. 
Which ^ves to hide thv charms, in the cold ear 
Of Winter beauteous haug’st, and sham’st tlie fall 
Most pure that veils tfeee, and exteftds around 
I Its cai^d drift in competition vain!” 

Wordsworth n^er ceaies to pour out the 
over-flowing treasures Af mind 

upon his favoifrite flowers; he seems troubled 
with a plethora of thoughts all too good to be 
lost; and hence the*Daisy, the Celandine, the 
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Primrose, and the Snowdrop are all honoured hy 
three or four separate piece%;«‘'l3esides nur^rous 
allusions to them scattered through other wprks, 
He takes a hint from the Linneeqp name, Gabim' 
thus, i,e., helmet-flower, to speak of the Snowdi;op 



“-frail Snowdrops that together cling, 

And nod their helmets, smitten by tlie wing 
Of many a furious whirl-blast sweeping by.” 

He more than once considers its white wintry 
aspect as a fltting emblem of hoary-headed age, 
and promises tliat when Spring has brought forth 
more gaudy flowers he will not 

“ then thy modest grace forget, 
Chaste Snowdrop® venturous harbinger of Spring, 
And pensive monitor of‘fleeting years!" 
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J9^tdllbin$ that the Crocus is a 
flower of classical notoriety, fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the Latin 
writers, and celebrated in mftre 
than one Legend, it has not been 
much honored by tlie English 
poets. It possesses, moreover, 
much ^jeauty, flowering in its dif¬ 
ferent species both before and 

after most other plants; and th^ 

« • 

later one may claim a place among 
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the most common of our native mid flowers. It* 
isi probably, as the classical plant, that Spenser 
speaks of it as ' ^ . 

“ Saffron sought for in Cilician soyle.”'"* 

c 

Buf it is as the well known ornament of our 
fields that Sir H. Wotton introduces it into his 
lively description of Spring, which we subjoin on 
account of its beautiful simplicity:— 

“ And now all Nature seem’d in love, 

The lusty sap began to move; 

New juice did stir th* embracing Vines, 

And Birds had drawn their valentines; 

The jealous Trout that low did lie, 

' Bose at a well dissembled fly; 

There stood my friend with patient skill. 

Attending o£his trembling quill. 

• * * ♦ ^ 

• V. 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 

* The morning fresh, the evening smiled. 

• * * 

The fields and gardens were beset 
With Tulips, Circus, Yiplet ; 

And now, J.hou glvlate, the modest Bose, 

Did more tniii half a blush disclose;' 

Thus all look’d gay, all full of’cheer, 

Jo welcome the new^liverfd year.” 
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The Crocus can hardly be said to have thus 
gaiued^a place in poetry; but when it once becomes 
est^blishefd there, it is neither by virtue of its 
Clascal fame, nor of its native garniture of 
England's fertile meadows, but as the beautiful, 
various-coloured rival of the snowdrop* in the 
Spring garden. ’Even in that character the notices 
of it are few and brief. 

• Milton selects it, for the rich variety of its 
colours, to foim the mosaic of the “blissful 
bower *’ of our first parents: — 

“ -underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich hilay, 

Broider’d the groimd, more color’d than with stoilb 
Of costliest emblem.” 

Stanley coiTectly describes it as 
“ Tlie Crocus with his triple tongue of flame." 

• lliomson subsequently introduces it witli the 
snowdibp, as one of the first flowers of Spring; 
and Savage follows? his exatuple: — 

“ Her golden head the Crocus rears; 

The flowery tribe profuse and gay, ^ 

Spread t<f the aoft, inviting ray.” , 
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4 

It is also mentioned by Mason :— 

“ The Crocus glistening, wfth the morn s 
tears.” ' ^ 

c 

And Blacklock: — 

1 • 

c 

“ In yellow glory let the Crocus shine.” <> 

Churchill is far from being complimentary to 
it when he places it by the side of the snowdrop: 

“ The coxcomb Crocus, flower of simple note, 
Who by her side struts in a herald’s coat!” 

But Mrs. Tighe, with a finer perception of the 
beauties of Nature, is more just to these brilliant 
children of the early Spring;— 

ij 

“-with richly* mingling hues, « 

• The gold and purple Crocus vie 
To mockethe pomp of vmaiesty." 

She is, moreover, tlie only modern Stuthor 
who has referred to ifts classical origin; and this 
she does very apjig^rifftcly in the purely classical 
allegory of “ Psyche: ”— 

X 

* 

“ Still for his love the yalJbw tJrocus pines."’ 
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Shelley, when traversing the classical ground 
of Italy, noticed the^flower occupying its ancient 
site undisturbed, though successive generations 
of the self-styled Lords of Creation had stnig- 
gled and fought above its head, and one after 
another siftik into the silent tomb, or left 
their unburied hones to nourish the flowers of 
Spring:— 

“ Were not the Crocuses that grew 
Under that ilex tree, 

As beautiful in scent and hue 
As ever fed tlie bee?” 

There is nn^ro of fancy tlian of truth in Hood’S 
description. The noontide of Crocus-time needs 
no “ cool libation:- • 

"-; Saffron Crocus, in whose chalice bright 

A cool libation, hoarded lor the noon, * 

^s Sept.” 

The snowdrop bas robbed the Crocus of the | 
pleasant associations whi«h attat^ to Xha first f 

I rt * • tfV’** I 

flower of Spring. It comes, however, very kindly 
to decorate the dreoi’y interval between the snow¬ 
drop and the pAmrbsi, and well deserves the 
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praise which Wordsworth has bestowed on a 
inferior flower, the celandine^:— 

“ Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thfush 
'^Has a thought about its nest,t 
Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Sj>reading out thy glossy breast, 
Like a careless prodigal; 

I’elling tales about the Sun, 

When we’ve little warmth or none.” 


very 
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has beeu fre- 
- M ‘4 quently the subject of 
the 2 )oot’s admiration, f 
and various have been \ 1; J 
the characters assigned to it. 

At one time it is an image of 
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hoj)e; at another of desjiuir; 
sometimes it is gathered to 
adorn the maniage feast; at 
other times to typify the fate of^ 
the forsaken maiden, or tht^ 
vou^iful dead. 
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Chaucer gives us a description of good old 
English jollity, in which the Primroses, and other 
dowers, were»'ii!hade to take a part. lie is. de- 
scribing the Court of Love going a'^Hayingrinto 
the woods.— 

< 9 

< 

“ Eke eche at other threwe the flowrds bright^ 

The Primerose, the Violet, and the &old; . 

So then as I beheld tlie royal sight 
My lady ’gan me suddenly behold, 

And with a Truelove, * plitid many a fold, 
She smote me through the very heart as blive— 

And Venus yet I thank I am alive.” 

( 

The word Primrose being a compound of 
prime and rose—early rose, or rose of the early 
Sjiriug—Spenser, sometimes and divides it 

according to its derivation, in order to denote the 
excellence of his mistress, whom he denominates 

C 

“-the pride and Prime-rose of the rest; 

Made by the Maker’s self to be admired v” 

and again,' ip the rcharacter of a husband 
lamenting the death of a young and. beadtiful 
wife: — 

o 

fl • Trwjlove, ue. a sis ortfouf-leaTed FHzuroso. 
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* “ Mine is the Prime-rose in the lowly shade; 

‘ Mine ? Ah! zn^t mine; amiss I mine did say: 
Not mine, but His, which mine tfwhilehernmde 
* Mind to His, with Him to live for aye. 

O that so fair a flower so soon should fade, 

And thioiigh untimely tempest fall away! 

She fell away in her first age’s spring, 

WhUst yet her leaf was green, and fresh her rind, 
And whilst her branch fair blossoms forth did 
bring; 

She fell away against all course of kind.” 

As emblematic of purity, the Primrose is, 
however, e(iually appro2:)riatc to the bridal wreath^; 
in which Spenser gives it a place by the side of 
the matronly Lily and princely Hose:— 

“ The virgin Lily, fjnd the Primrose true, 

. With store of vermeil Koses, 

To deck their bridegrooms’ posies 

* Against the bridal day.” 

* 

Drayton also ^^signs the first place in the 
bridegroom’s wreath:— , ^ 

“ The Primrose placing first, because tliat in the 
Spring 

It is the first appears*, then only flourishing;” 
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and describes it as 

s 

*^The Primrose liiat puts.on the Spring.’ 

f •* 

For which reason Ben Jonson calls it 


and also. 


“ The Spring’s own spouse 


“ The glory of the Spring.” 




J. Fisher likewise entitles it, < 

Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

Merry Spring-time's haibingcr. 

With her bells dim.” 

fl 

, Shakspere would almost appear to have 
ado2)ted from Spenser the metaphor of the 
Primrose for a maiden death; and exquisitely 
beautiful are his few words on this pale ^ower:— 

^ “-liale Primroses, 

That di® unmarried, ere they can behpld 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids." * 


iUwas the pale yellow-green .hue of 
which suggested it as a fit type of 
maiden, for on that account it was 
b<»d to deck the gi‘av<f of Imogen :— 

























-«slialt not lack 

Tile flower that's like thy face, pale Primrose.” 

• But the flowers when profusely adoitiing the 
wooied banks, tis Shakspere had seen them in 
his,native Warwickshire, afibrd, he tells us, appro¬ 
priate seats for leavers, or for friends: thus, 

Hermia to Helena: ~ 

“And in the wood, whore often you and I 
Upon faint Primrose beds were wont to lie. 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet 

and again, 

Venus to Adonis * 

“ Love is a spirit all comjiact of fire; 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 
Witness this Primrose bank wliereon I lie ; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support 
me.” • 

* * * * 

But as ways of pleasantness are not always the 

safest fl9r mortals to tread, Shakspere cautions 
youth against * * 

“The Primrose patfi of dalliance,”/' 
lest, mayhap, *it should also prove 
“ The Primrose wliy tb the everlasting bonfire.” 
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The following linos on the Primrose, hy Bonne, * 
are the first entire original composition devoted 
to a flower (save Chaucer’s b^lad to the Daisy), 
which we have met with. The ^meaning‘of< the 
lines is rather obscure at the present day, when 
to most men, as to Peter Bell, 

« 

A Primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow Primrose was to him— 

And it was nothing more; ’ 

but when they were written they were perfectly 
intelligible. The Primrose occasionally varies the 
number of its petals Irom the natural number five, 
k) four or six; and W, Browne tells us, 

“ The Primrose, when with six leaves gotten ^ace, 
Maids as a tnielove in their bosoms place.” 

c Thus Bonne walking on a hill profusely 
scattered wiUf Primroses, Seeks to find a truelore 
(«. e. a four or six leaved flower); but^finding 
none with more or Ic^s than^eir proper num¬ 
ber, he gives ug the segrch, and concludes with a 
recommendation to ladies, not to desire too much 
perfection in a Truelove, nor be satisfied with 1|^ 
merit J;han a lover ought to pos^bss:— 
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“ Upon this Primrose hill 
(Where, if Heav'n v?ould distil 
.A shower of rain, each several drop might go 
To’his own Priinrose, and grotr manna so; 

And where their form and their infinity 
Make a terrestrial galaxy, 

As the small stars do in the sky) 

I walk to find a truelove, and I see 
That ’tis not a mere woman that is she, 

But must or more or less than woman be. 

Yet know I not which flower 
I wish, a six or four; ^ 

For should my truelove less tliau w^omaii be, , 
She were scarce any thing; and then, sliould she 
Be more than woman, she would get above 

t 

All tliouglit of sex, and think to move 
My heart to study her, and not to love : 

Both these were monsters- • 

Eive* Primrose, then,"and thrive * 

With tiiv true number five; 

And, women, whom this ftower doth represent, 
With.this mysteriotis number be^ontent'’ 

The brothers, Phineas and Giles Fletcher, 
havie each the safiie pratty conceit on Primroses 
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c 

and violets. Doubtless, when wandering through 
the lanes and fields of fertile Kent, in their boy¬ 
hood, they had often called each oriaer’s attention 
to the fiincy which they afterw^ds embodied in 
their jioetry, the offspring of “ very unripe years, 
almost childhood,” before the glow of youth was 
dulled by contact with the world:— 

“ Th’ engladden'd Spring, forgetful now to weep, 
Began t' emblazon from her leavy bed; ' 
The waking swallow broke her half-year's sleep, 
And every bush lay deeply purjjiired 
With violets; the wood’s late wintry head 
Wide flaming Primroses set all on fire.” 


O. FI,ETCHBS. 



I Very similar is P. Fletcher's fancy :— 

** -when thtf flowers from winter tomb 

Peep out again from their fresh mother*s womb; 
,Tbe Primrose lighted new, her flame displays. 

And frights <he neighbour hedge with fiery raji's."^ 

But he carries the quaint conceit ,ptill fur¬ 
ther:— » • 

“ The Shephards to the woody mount withdrew, 
Where hillocks seats, shades yield a canopy; 
WhdSe tops with violets dyed all iii blue, 
s., , M tjf M seem to make'd little^zure sky; i 
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And that round hill, which their w^eak heads 
maintain’d, 

A lesser Atlas seem’d, whose , neck sustain’d 
The .weight of all Uie heavens, which sore his 
shoulders pain’d. 

• ^ 

And here and there sweet Primrose scattered, 
Spangfing the blue, lit constellations make: 
Some broadly flaming their fair colours spread; 

Some others wink’d, as yet but half awake: 

Fit were they plac’d, and set in order due: 

Nature seem’d work’d by art, so lively true 
A little heaven on earth in narrow space she 
drew.” , 

In another place he repeats the same image:— • 

“-that Primrose there. 

Which 'mongst those vilets sheds his golden hair, 
Seems the Sun’s little son, fix’d in his azure 
spliere.” • 

I The idea has been imitated by J. Shirley:— 

» 

“-violets. 

Whose azure leaves do warm their naked stalks, 
And Primroses, ore scatter'd in the walks, 

Whose pretty mixture in the ground declares 
, Another galaxy eniboss’ti with stars.” 
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c 

CAREW. 

THE PBIM&OBE. 

“ Ask mo why I send you here 
This firstling of the infant year? 

Ask me why I send to you, 

This Primrose all bo-pearl’d with dew ? 

I straight will whisj^er in your ears, 

The sweets of love are wash’d with tears. 

f 

Ask me why this flower does show 

So yellow, green, and sickly too ? 

Ask me why the stalk is weak, 

And bend’ng, yet it doth not break ? • 

e I must tell you, these discover 
•> ■* 

What doubts and fears arc in a lover.” 

Herrick slightly altered, without improving 
these lines, and published them as the coinage of 
Jiis own brain; affording one, among‘many in¬ 
stances, of tile impudenee with which the elder 
poets pillaged from each other, withoijjt fear or 
remorse, and genert^y without reclamation. It 
is amusing contrg,st the horror which such ■ 
pilfering would occasion to a modem author, with 
the cool indifference with which il was formerly 
rega^fled. Now-a-days «dl*th^ fearful machinery 
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'of the Court of Chancery would be put in motion 
against the delinquent; then, not even a com¬ 
plaint was heard to guide us to tlie original 

• • 

autljoT. 

HERRICK. 

* IIf)W PIUMHOSES CAME GREEN.-- 

^1%** Virgins, time-past, known were these 
i Troubled with gi’eeii-sicknesses; 

• Turn'd to flowers; still the hue, 

Sickly girls, they besir of you.” 

TO PRIMROSES. 

“Why do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
Speak grief in you. 

Who were but bom 
Just as the modest morn 
Teem’d her refi*eshing cfew? 

Alas! you have not known that shower 
^ * That mars a flower, t 

» • Nor felt tlfe unkind • 

Preath of a blasting wind; 

Nor are ye yorn with years, 

■ Or warp’d as ye, § 

• _ 

Who think it strange to see 
% 

* The Primrpse was termed green, or yeUow-grecn, by the poets of 


this period. 
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Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 

To spoak by tears before ye Jiave a tongue. ’ 

Speak, wbimp’ring younglings, and make known' 
The reason why 
Ye droop and weep; ^ . 

Is it for want of sleep. 

Or childish lullaby ? 

Or that ye have not seen as yet 

The violet ? ' 

Or brought a kiss 
From that «weetheart to this ? 

No, no; tliis sorrow shown 
By your tears shed, 

‘ Would have this lecture read,— 

‘ That things of greatest, so of meanest wortli. 
Conceiv’d with gmef are, and with tears brought 
forth.’" 

Crashaw, addressing Mary Magdalene, “ The. 
Weeper," quaUnlJy says, “ ’ * 

The dew no more will jreep, 

The ^Primrose's pale cheek to deck; 

The dew no more will sleep 
Nuzzled in the lily^s neck; 

Much rather would i^ be thy tear.'" 
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Milton generally invests the Primrose with a 
mournful eharaoter.. He gives it no place in 
Paradise. On the contrary, 

“ The rathe IPrimrose that fomkeu dies,” 

« 

is the most apprppriate of the flowers which strew 
the bier of Lycidas; and the fair infiint whose 
early death ho celebrates, he metaphorically calls 
by the name of this flower:— 

“ O, fairest flower, no sooner ,^orn than blasted I 
Soft silken Primrose, fading timelessly. 
Summers chief mourner, If thoujiadst outlasted 
Bleak Winters force, that made tliy blossom 
dry; 

For he, being amorous, on tl^t lovely dye 
That did thy clieck envermeil, thought to kiss, 

\ But killed, alas! and then bewail’d his fatal 
bliss!” 

• • • 

' She’istone forcibly suggests a truth, which 
many a painful lessen has taught to all who have 
mixed much with the world, withcfct having the 
heart completely hardened. In an “ Ode on 
Bural Flegance, addressed to the Countess of 
Somerset,” he asfs• • 
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r 

“ When deafen’d by the loud acclaim, 

• * 
Which genius gmoedt with rank obtains, 

Could she not more delighted hear . 

Yon throstle chant the rising year ? 

Could she not spurn the wreaths of fame, 

To crop the Primrose of the plains ? 

( 

Does she not sweets in each fair valley find, 

Lost to the sons of power, unknown to half man¬ 
kind ? ” 

In the same strain of practical wisdom are the 
following lines oM'homas Warton:— 

“ Beneath tjiis stony roof reclined, 

, I soothe to peace my pensive mind ; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave. 
Embowering elms (Jieir umbrage wave, 

O 

I scorn the gay, licentious crowd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

At morh I take my bustom'd round, <- 
To mark how buds yon shrubby mQund ! 
And every opening Primrose count. 

That timely paii^ts my blooming mount.” 

Scarcely a poet but has loved . 

. “ The Primrose omthe valley’s side; ” 

. LAKOHOKMlt. 




























and delighted to wander where 

“ —^— the 4iardy Primrose peeps 
• From the dark deli’s entangled steeps; ” 


or where 


T. WABTOV. 



“ Oft the sight, on banks bestrewn with leaves, 
The early Primrose* opening bud perceives;" 


J. SCOTT. 


♦ “-shaded by the humble thorn, 

The lingering Primrose blows; *' 


MICKLR. 


or to 


‘‘-pensive pace along, 

And catch the distant shepherd's song, 
Or brush from* herbs the early dew, 

Or the rising Primrose vie^J^; ” 

^ ■ 


onAINORH. 


land, poet*or no poet, every one feels , 

"" iiow* pleasant the hian£s and green valleys below. 
Where wild in the woodlands the Primroses 
blow! ” * • 

^ ^ BUENS. 

Burns prettily calls “The Primrose down tlie 
brae,” 

“The^rstliiJg o’ the year.” * 
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Ilcnco he says, 

“ The haunt o‘ Spring s the Primrose brae; ” 

and for the like reason he has introduced it 9 s an 
emblem of youijg first-love into one of those ex¬ 
quisite songs, of which Sir W. Scott justly sfeid, 
each one contains the matter of a hundred love- 
tales ;— 

“ My Chloris, mark how green the grovese 
The Primrose banks how fair I ^ 

The balmy gales awake the flowers, 

And wave thy flaxen hair! 




These wilcl-wood flowers I ve pil’d, to dock 
That spotless breast o’ thine; 

The courtier’s gems may witness love— 
But 'tis ria love like mine! ” 





Cowpor, when forcibly contrasting, the wis¬ 
dom to be ^gained froni communion with 
works of God, with the knoV ledge obtained from 
books (too often written to deceive), avhils him 
self of what his friend Hiirdis calls 




the meek 


And soft-eyed Primrose, 
for an illustration :— ’ ** 
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trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies tlie check of Winter, haunts of doer, 

And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs, 
And latoes iu which the Primrose, ere her time 
Peeps through the moss that clothes die Haw- 
* thorn root. 

Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and Truth, 
Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 
Bjr slow solicitation, seize at once 
The roving thought, and fix it on themselves.” 

Many tributes have been paid to the memory 
of the melancholy-minded H. K. White, whose 
good fortune it was to find an earliy grave; but of 
his chfiracter and fate no sketch has been given* 
equal to his own for beauty and accuracy :— 

“But yet a few there bo—too*soon o’oroast!— 
Who alirink unhappy fiom the adverse blast, 

\ Aiid woo the first bright gleam which break^ 
t , the gloom, • • 

To gild the silent plumbers of the tomb I 
So in these shades Uic early Primrose blows,. 
Too soon deceived by suns |^nd melting 
snows; ^ 

So falls untimely on the desert waste. 

Its blossoms wfLherii:ilg in the northern bjast!” 
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H. K. WHITE. 

« 

TO AN EAJtLY PKIMROSE. 


“ Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire. 

Whose modest form so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds; 

Thee, when young Spring first question'd W^p- 
ter’s sway, 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victory ! 

"In this low vale, the promise of the year, 

Serene thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticisd and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. ^ 

^So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the stornm 
Of chill ad varsity: in some^lone walk ^ 

Of life she rears herfhead. 

Obscure and unobserved; 

* , *) 

While every jDleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear • 

, Serene the ills ofilife 1 ”c 
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• beautifully does Shelley avail himself of 
the Primrose to teach that Death is but the path 

to Life:— , * 

• • 

Death is a gat§ of dreariness and gloom, 

That leads to azure isles, and beaming skies 
Of happy regions nf eternal hope. 

Though storms may break the Primrose on its 
stalk, 

Tlioiigh frosts may blight the freshness of its 
bloom, 

I* 

Yet Spring’s aijvakening breath will woo the eartli. 
To feed with kindliest dews its favourite flovrer. 
That blooms in mossy banks and darksome glens, 
Lighting the greenwood with its sunny smile. 
Fear not then. Spirit, Death’s disrobing handl ’’ 

• , 

Mrs. Hemaus truly and beautifully says of 
^^hemelf:— * 

A . . . 

0 Nature! thoi| didst rear me for thine own, 
With*thy free singing birds and mountain 
brooks; * ^ 

Feeding my thoJ^hts * in Primrose-haunted 
nooksi 

With faii^ fan^sie? f^d wood-dreams lone.” 
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And therefore wo confidently accept the mvi- 
tation of one who is so well entitled to speak of 
the scenes of Nature amid “^England’s Primrose- 
meadow Paths: ”— 

“ Come to the woods, in whose mowy dells, 

A light all made for the poet dwells; 

A light, coloiu’d softly by tender leaves, 

Whence the Primrose a mellower glow receives.” 

Another of Nature’s admirers would also 
tempt us to her haunts; dud lot the worldly 
man believe what is here said, for be will find it 
literally true :-r- 

“ There’s gowd in the breast of the Primrose i^de, 
And siller in every blossom; 

There’s riches galore in the breeze of tjic vale, 
And health in the wild wood’s bosom. 

• Then come, my love, at the hour of joy, / 

When Afarbling birds sipg o’er us: • ^ 

Sweet Nature for us has n© alloy, ^ 

And the world is all before us.” 

( 7 ‘ IIUOO. 
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t m fair sisterhood 
of the Primula tribe, 
is the Cowslip; but more ohaiy 
than the primrose, and requiring 
warmer wooing by the sun ere she 
condescend to reflect his beams 
from her “ cinque-spotted ’’ petals. 

The Oxlip is a variety con¬ 
necting the Cowslip with the j^ply- 
anthu^ It lias naturally the co- 
loius of, the former, with nearly 
the tendency of thd latter to brea/i' 
into varieties. It sgreods its flowers 
more efect than tlie Cowslip, but 
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less compact and upright than the polyanthus 
On a transient view it most resembles the Cowslip, 
and is consequently undistinguished irom it by 
common observers, who regard it only as *’* a.very 
fine Cowsli]).’’ But the Oxlip is something more 
than that, and its rich yellow petals, with lllcir 
bright crimson eyes, rearing themselves on a 
strong stem above the herbage, well entitle it 
to Shakspere s epithet, o 

"-bold Oxlips;" 

and to J. Fletcher’s fanciful description of 

“ Oxlij)}* in their cradles growing.” 

* Drayton places the two flowers together:— 

“ The Cowslip then they couch, and the Oxlip for 
her meet" . i 

Cowslips are more frequently honoured by the 
notice of Sh|^kspere than^thL? Oxlip. They attend 
the court of the Fairy Queeil, and lend it a right 
royal aspect. They are her guards, hdi* gentle- 
men-pension^rs, witi theijf *glittering gold and 
scarlet*spotted coats dnd t#l lordly port:— 

The Cowslips tall by pensionfers be, 

In their gold coats spots see; 
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cire CaiDifn^. 


Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles^live their savours. 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

Aud hang a pearl in every Cowslip’s ear.” 


*Ia Arieljs beautiful rapture on the recovery 
of liberty, the Cowslip is made the delicate being’s 
peculiar abode:— 


•“ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 

In a Cowslip s bell I lie, 

There I couch when owls do cry; 

On the bat’s back I do flv 
After summer mon-ily : « 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, , 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 

Shakspere has another allusion to “ thefi'eckled 
Cowslip,” in the soliloquy of the villanoiis lachi- 
mO|i the most thoroughly vile of Shaksperc’s cha¬ 
racters* for he is vill without a cadse, save the 
mere lov»ofvillaiiy. | Eager to inspire Posthumiis 
with a belief in Imo^n’s di^onour, he notes 

I • • 

“-Irn her left breast 

A mole cindue-spottW, like the crimson drops 
, I’ the bottom o# a Cowslip.” 
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Tlius the Cowslip, though not very fi-equently 
mentioned by Shakspere, |ias good gi’oiihd to 

boast of much honour at his hands. To be 

• 

a gentleman-pensioner in the court of the Queen 
‘J of the Fairies, to bo a couch for the most delicate 
I of spirits, and like a mole on the brefist of oue‘ of 
I the purest and loveliest of Shfikspere’s women, 
f are no mean marks of favour. They are honours 
for which every flower of the field might gladl y 
contend. 

Drayton, in his amusing little tale, “ Nymph- 
idia; tlie Court of Fairy," introduces the Cowslip 
as a bower for the Fairy Queen:— 

“ And tor the queen a fitting bower, 

(Quoth he) is that fair Cowslip flower, 

On Hip-cut hill,that growetl); i 
In all your ri'ain there’s not a fay, 

I 

That ever Asent to gathor May, 

But shfi hath made*it iVi her way. ' 

.(The^tallest there thaf, groweth.” « 

c /i 

We hart^y blame thef; fanciful division of 

J 

Daisies into “ Day’s eyes,’vbut when Ben Jonson 
turns Cowslips into “ Li&l of CoWSs,” we cannot 
but f(^l that he carries cunccit beyond the 
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rules of good taste. We are more startled than 
pleased to find the ^pamed Ben giving way to so 
childish a distortion of words, though we might 
smile at it in an inferior poet. 

We are jilmost obliged to prefer Carew’s bare¬ 
faced adaptation from Shakspere:— 

“-the blushes of the mom aiijjear, 

, And now she hangs her pearly store, 

♦ Uobb’d from the eastern shore, 

T’ th’ Cowslip’s bell and rose’s ear 

and certainly would rather wander with Browne 
when he • 

“ Takes ilia step towards the flowery valleys. 
Where 5^phyr with the Cowslip hourly dallies 

or seek lomc bank where grow' 

“-the purpled hyacintlis, and near to them 


-the purpled m 

'.l’he*yellow (,^owslip 


bends its lender stem.” 



riIAHBEBLA.irNl!:. 


* I 

Herrick, the meld simple-hearted of poets, 
leads oiu* thoughts toHhe 4iays of ffappy, careless 
childhood, by remiiidjLg us of the time when we 
used to manufacture C^slip balls and fling them 
at our playmates in boisterous sport. Such amuse- 
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ment was the relic of a game alluded to in the' 
following Hues, from which^ (coupled with evi¬ 
dence from other sources) we perceive that our 

■ 

ancestors carried the sports of childhood into a 
late period of life, and that young men and 
maidens were not ashamed to recreate themselves 
with innocent games:— 

“ I call, I call! Who do ye call ? ^ 

The maids to catch this Cowslip ball; # 

Hut since these Cowslips fading be, 

Trodi, leave the flowers, and maids take me. 
Yet if that neither you will do. 

Speak but the word, and I ’ll take you.” 

V 

. The same custom is alluded to in his lines 
■ ‘ To Meadows: ^ 

“ Ye have been fresh and green; 

Ye have been fill’d w|th flowers; 

And ye the walks have been, 

Where maids have soent their hflurs. 




Ye havelieheld Ijow tfley 
’ , With wicker arks dy4 come, 
\ *:To kiss and bear aw^ 

f The richer Cowslips liorSe,” 
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It is singular Hhat Milton should have 
introduced the ga|r Cowslip among funereal 
flowers, as. 






» 

“ Cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head; 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” 

f 

Moreover, we njust deny the appropriateness 
o^the epithet "wan” to the "gold-coated Cow¬ 
slip.” The allusion to the Cowslip in Sabrina’s 
exquisite song is well known, though we cannot 
therefore omit it:— 

» 

“ By the rushy-fringcd bank, 

Wherw grows the willow and the osier dank, 
sliding^chariot stays. 

Thick set with agat§, and tfie azure sheen 
’ 5f’Turkish blue, and emerald green. 

That in th') channel strays: 

* Whilst from ofif the waters^fleet, 

♦ Thus I set^^my printless feet, 

O’er the Cxl,wslip’s»velvet he|L(J, 

That bends hot a^ I treadf’ 

1 

I 

Milton likewise asNociates the sister-flowers 


as emblems of May 
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Now the bright mormng-smr,,day’s hai-binger," 
Gomes dancing from the. ea^t, a^d leaj^ with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws i ’ 

The yellow Cowslip and the paja Primrose.” 

f • • 

The Cowslip has not been the subject of such 
lengthened strains as the primrose; nevertheless 
we find several brief notices of it among omf 
I)oets. The Countess of Winchelsea describes e 
spot 

“-- where the sleepy Cowslip shelter’d grows.” 

Prior praises it with a town-bred com¬ 
parison :— 




“ The Cowslip smiles, in brighter yelfi^w dress’d 
Than that wfeich veils the nubil^^ virgin’s 
breast.” 

Gay simply says, ^ 1 

“ Yellow Cowslips paint the smiling field.” 

Somerville, * /« 

“ The tufted Cowslips b^athe their faint jier- 
fume.” / 





J, Thomson invites to jepcfee 


U. 




























*! ;- 1 where Cowslips hang 
The dewy heid, were purple violets lurk, 
i With all the lowly children of the shade.” 



* 

And Langhome likewise tempts us to a 
spot • 

“-where droops, 

In tender beauty, its fair spotted bells 
^ The Cowslip.” 

W. Thompson correctly describes the haunt 
of the nightingale, which, it has been observed, 
prefers the dingles where the Cowslip grows 
profusely:— ^ 

“ the nightingale’s harmonious woe,* 
In dewy ^n-tide, ^^leu Cowslips drooj) 

Their sd^py heads, and langnisli in the breeze." 

Chatterton savs, 

• • 

f 

“Thejnesh young' Cowslip bendfsth with the 
»de^'.’' 

Mickle, •' • 






“ Modest Cowslips deck fin- streamlet's side ; ” 
and— ’ \ 


“ Wild by the banks the bashful CowsliiDS spVead. ’ 
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Smart wishes indolently tl recline 

“ Near some Cowslip-painted mead; 

There let me doze out the dull hours, 

And under me let Flora spread 
A sofa of her softest flowers.” , 

lie also gives a fuller description* than the poets 
of his time usually condescend to bestow on 
flowers;— o 

“ Cowslips, like topazes, that shine 
Close by the silver serpentine, 

Eude rustics, which assert the bowers, 
Amidst th^ educated flowers.” 

Thomas Warton tempts us 

“-to the forest-ft^ged val^. 

Where Cowslips, clad in manlJe meek\^. 

Nod their tall heads to breezes weak.” 

So that it is not quite ^tru^, as the same poet 
obseiwes, that <• 

■-the Cowslip pkints the gr<^en 

W itliHl^regarded^ gi’ace.” 

“ . * 

Blair has a beautiful /-imjtle when summing 
up with a masterly hand /the various tenants of 
the gflive, amongst whom is the 
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loDg-demuri’iug maid, 
Whose lonely unapp^priated sweets 
Smiled like yon knot of Cowslips on the dill', 

Not to be cjome at by the willing hand.” 

m 

Hurdis fancifully says, 

“ The love-sick Cowslip which her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart.” 

But Mrs. C. Smith more naturally describes, 

“-rich in vegetable gold, 

From calyx pale the freckled Cowslip born, 
Receives in jasper cui^s the fragrant dews of 
moni.” • 



Mrs. .l/emans lik&wiso montioiis 

-the rich crimson spots that dwell 

’Midst the' gold of th^ Cowslip’s perfumed cell.’ 


Celtaiifly there is no flow^er so pregnant with 
early reminiscences os the Cowslip. From ten- 
derest inrancy to hoariest t^e it is evfj^ w'elcome 
visitant, because it brings tb each scenes of past, 
or of present, 4iapplnek'^. The child revels among 


its sweets, while the adult feels that 
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“ II is iht) same! it is ther scent, 

Tiifit bland, yet iiisoiop, meadow-breathing 
sweet, 

Which I remember when mv childish feet, 
With a new life’s rejoicing spirit, went 
Through the deep gmss witli wild flow-ers riehly 
blent, 

That smiled to high heav’n from their verdant 
seat— ^ 

But it brings not to thee such joy complete; 
Thou canst not see, as I do, how we spent 
In blessedness, in sunshine, a,nd in flowers. 

The beautiful noon; and then how seated round 
The odorous pile, upon the shady ground— 

A boyish grou])—we laugh'd away the houi-s, 
riucking the yellow bloom^or futurShwiiie, 
While o’er us plliy’d a n^ither'.s smile civile.’ 
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|)e (Qiolet is 

ulifiost as great a favourite with the 
poets as the rose. There are few 
who have not mentioned it; and the 
character usually assigned to it is 
that of modest worth. • 

It was no less admired by the 

tf . ^ 

Greek and Latin writers; and per¬ 
haps, like ihe Rose, it l>^;es as lui^h 
of its^Tiiraiaeval fame to d^s circum¬ 
stance, as to the real ajjjireciation of 
it by the majority of our poets. The 
great najmes in poetry are, however, 
exceptiofff; and we shall see that 
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some of the greatest have mid their highest tri¬ 
butes to this humble but sweet-scented flower. 

Chaucer’s notice of it is very brief bijt 
expressive. He terms it 

-the Violet all newe; ” 

and this epirliet had a much greater force than 
is now ’attributed to the word, i|ew, being then 
made use of to signify pure, fresh, untainted ^as 
a newly-created being. .* 

Tlie exceeding beauty of the poetical remains 
of Sir Walter Raleigh excites deep regret that 
they are so f(^w. In originality and dejUli of 
ethought, in sweetness and harmony, ^ome of them 
equal any composition in the langiiate, and well 
entitle him to he called,/^ the summ^nightin- 
gale;" a name given hfm by bis friend a^nser. 
There is much delicacy o| sentiment in “ I’lie 
Shepherd's Address to the Flowers; ”— ^ 

“ Sweet Violets, Love’s paradise, that s^ycad 
Your gijiciouH odours, which you couched bear 
Witlhn your galey faces, ^ 

Upon the gentle wing ol sAme calm breathing 
wind, / 

• That plays amidst me plain, 
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.If by the favour ofgM'opitious stars you gain 
Such grace, as in lady’s bosom place to find, 
Be proud to touch those places! 

And when her wannth your moisture forth dotli 
wear, 

• Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed, 
Your honours qf the flow'ry meads, 1 pray, 
You pretty daughters of the earth and sun, 
^ith mild and heavenly breathing straight 
disiilay 

My bitter sighs, that have ray heart undone.” 

Violets may justly boast themselves the 
favourites of Shakspere. They seem to have 
been held Uy him in as high estimation as 
Chaucer hJd the Dipsy; each of those great 
poets api^iearing to hav?^ intenfionally selected 
one dl'the symbols of simplicity and modesty for 
the object of his highftst regai*d. When Shaks¬ 
pere would express superlative excellence, the 
Violet is Ijis usual emblem. 

Thus Venus, lamenting Adonis, say^ he was 

so lovely that ' '' 

« 

** When he liyed, his breath and beauty set 
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Gloss on the ft)s^ smell to the Violet; ” ■ 
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notwithstanding the soent|Of the latter is so 
delicious that / 

“ To throw a perfiime on the Violet 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 

The pre-eminence of the Violet, above* all 
other earthly things, is thu^ beautifully ex¬ 
pressed :— 

“-Violets, dim, *' 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,* 

Or Cythereea’s breath.” 

When the^ Duchess of Aumerle inquires of 
^her son who are the chief men of the new times, 
she poetically asks, ^ 

% 

“ — Who^^^re the Viole^now 


W\ 


«'■ 

■ .*'#• V 



I 1 



iolefiunow 
)ome Spfthi 


^ That strew the green lap of the new come ^fthg?” 


Violets gre the surviving emblems of <the an 
gelic spotlessness of Ophelia:— ^ ^ 

^ - • • 

• (having Violet eyelids), was a complimentary phrase 

among the Oreehs, in allusio^to the still existing practice of^larbening 
the eyelids wiA hohl, in order to inoreash the histre and e^junestion of 
the eyes. The very appropriate manner in which Shakspere nvails bi^ 
si^ of this •dassioat term is one of the y^cmnis pruols of his tntiinsto 
aequm^taace with the classies. h * 
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I 

• «-Ljsy her i* the earth; ' 

And from her feir and nnpollufed flesh 
May Violets spring 1” 

Ophelia herse^ tenderly connects the death 
of her father with their departure:— 

f 

• I 

“ There’s a daisy; I would give you some Vio- 
^ lets, 

But they wither’d all when my father died.” 

I 

Belisarius, seeking words to express his ad¬ 
miration of his adopted sons, passionately ex¬ 
claims, 

, • 

“ 0 ! thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st ■ 
In thes^«wo princely boy^! They are as gentle I 
As zephyrs blowing beneath the Violet, 

Not wagging his sweet* head; and yet as rough, •% 
Their rdyal blood enchaf *&, as is the riidest wind I 
That by t^e top doth take the mountain pine | 
And make him stoop to the vale.” , j 


Music, as it floats on the wings of the air, is, 
with most expressive beauty, compared to the 
perfume of Violets Tbo^ne to the sense: — • 


I ..y" * ‘ ' 
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“ O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets,- 
Stealing and giving odouf/’ 

Boyish love is said to be • 

t 

** A Violet in the youth of piimy Nkture, 
Forward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting; 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute— 

No more.” , 

Violet-banks are the haunt of fairies:— 

“ Where oxlips and the nodding Violet grow 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night.” 

On “ blue-veined Violets” Venvs and Adonis 
also repose; and they are among the adopted 
flowers of persoeiified Sj)rihg:— . 

“ Daisies pied, and Violets blue, 

And lady-smocks till silver-white. 

And ctickoo'buds of yellow hue, * 

Do paint the meadows with deiight.” 

^ t' * 

The (5»ly instance in which Shakspere im¬ 
parts to the Violet *^the funereal chai’acter, with 
which many other poets have invd^ted it» is when 
he ^scribes Marina seekixfg « 
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• ♦ “ the yellows, blues, 

’ The purple Violets and marigolds,” 

*T "'l 

to lay upon tlie grave of her nurse. In one of 
his Sonnets he ’thus moralizes on the shortness 
of .life:— , ' 

“ When I behold the Violet past prime- 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

' •That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves 
forsake, 

And die as fast as they see others grow.” 

And in another Sonnet ho thus accuses it:— 

f * 

The forwairi Violet thus did I chide;— 

‘Sweet thief, whence dids| thou steal thy 
^ •* sweet that smells. 

If not from my love’s breath? The purple 
pride, , 

Which on thy soft cheek, for complexion, 
* dwells. 

In my love’s Veins tBou hast t»o grossly 
dyed.’ ” 

Ben Jon^n selected the V^iolet as an appro¬ 
priate flower to be associated with the pijmrose 
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in doing honour to the ** Anniversary of Pana 

May festival, in 'vrhieh the resusoitation <if Nature 

h*om the death-like sleep of Winter is eelebrated: — 

• 

Drop, drop your Violets, change your hues, 
Now red, now pale, as loverrf use^ 

And in your death go out as well, 

As when you lived unto the smell; 

That from your odour all may say, 

This is the shepherd’s holiday.” 

The primrose was fitly chosen because slie 
was “ the Spring’s own spouse,” and the Violet 
because it is the favomite offspring of Zephyrus, 

Q 

the fabled husband of Flora:— 

* ft 

“ The winds are sweet and gently blow, 

But Zephyrus, no breath they know, 

The fa^er of the flower^/ 

By him the virgin Violets live. 

And every plant doth odours give 

As new as are the hoprs.'^ 

Phineas Fletcher also introduces it as the 

C ib 

flower mdit fitting to represent the recurrence of. 
Spring:— <■ 

“The flowers that frighten'd with sharp Winter’s 
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• Eetire into their niother Tellns' womb, 

Yet in the Spring, in taroops new mustered, 

Peep oat again from their nDfr*ozen tomb: 
"The early Violet will fresh arise, 

And, spreading his flower’d puiple to tiie skies, 
Boldly thd little elf the Winter’s spite defies.” 

SIK HENRY WOTTON. 

• TO HIS MISTEES8 THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

“You VioletSj that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the Spring were all your own, 

Wha^ are you when the rose is blown ? » 

So when my mistress sliall be seen, 

^In fom and beauty of her mind; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen! 

Tell me if she were not design’d 
’Th’^ eclipse and glory of her Ikind ? ” 

The pastorals 0 / W. j^rowne abound with 
more lovely gem>like pictures of rural life than 
the works of most other ^Inglish poets. But 
they are at e^ce the beauty , and the d^ect of 
his poems. Their very individuality, anc^ their 
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constant recurrence, so mar 4;he interest of the 
composition as a whole, that it is only in selec¬ 
tions that any of his works will ever be perused 
by the generality of readers. ^ In the'present 
instance we have one of these trij^tliful pictures:— 

C 

“ As some wayfaring man passing a wood, 

Whose waving top hath long a sea-mark stood, 
Goes jogging on, and in his mind nought hath, 
But how the primrose finely strew the path, *’ 
Or sweetest Violets lay down their heads 
At some tree’s root on mossy feather beds.” 

So again we have another picture of a rustic 
^bank, such as may be seen under almost any 
shady hedgerow in the Spring: — 

“ Roget, droop not, see the Spring 

Is the earth enapelling;- 

See the primrose sweetly act 
By the much-lo^ed Violet, 

All tile banks do sweetly coven-. 

As they would invite a lover ‘ 

With his lass*^ to see t'heir dressing, 

And to gi-ace 4hem by their pressing.” 

The commentators on Shakspfire have been 
niuchc,puzzled by the epitheft, “happy lowlie 
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down," applied to 'tliei^fiii of humble station, in 
Henry IV:, and have proposed to read ** lowly 
clown,” or to divide the phrase into *‘low lie 
down;” Imt th'o following line fi*om Browne 
clearly proves “rowjy down” to be the correct 
term, for he uses it in precisely the same sense:— 

“ The humble Violet, that lowly down, 

Salutes the gay nymphs as they trimly pass.” 

Perhaps of all the mad conceits wliich ever 
sprang from the brain of a poet, the following 
strange fancy of Herrick is the majjdest;— 

nhw vjoi.ETs CAME bli:e. 

** Love on a day (wise poet| tell) 

^ • Some time in wrpigling spent, 
Whether the Vjolets should excel 
^ Or she, in swee^pst scent. 

But Veiius having lost the day, 

.^oor girls, she fell on you; 

And beat ye ^ (as sonie dare say^ 

Her blows did mahe ye blue.” 

• 

We see that Herrick is half ashamed of this 
odd notion, and throws the onus of its creation 
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on that admirable iuTeution, to saTe the reputa> 
tion of a story-teller, an on dit: wise poets I ell,” 
and some dare say," exonerates the autlior from 
the blame of having himself eiwendered so ridi¬ 
culous an absurdity. Of all the poets, however, 
that have sung of flowers, Herrick is best entitled 
to play such a freak; for to none* are they indebted 
for so many beautiful eulogiiims. Even the Violets 
would forgive the author of the following lifles 
almost any liberty which at another time he might 
take witli tdieir names:— 

TO VIOLETS, 
c 

“ Welcome, Maids of Honour, 

You do bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait upyn her. 

She has virgins many, 
t Fresh aifd fair; 

Yet you are 
More Bwegt than |ny. 

Ye *re the piaiden posies, 

And so grac’d. 

To be plac'd, 

** ’Fore damask roses. 
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. Yet though thus respected, 

By and by 
Ye do lie, 

• Poor girls, neglected.” 

* 

EPITAPH UPON A CHIUD. 

“ Virgins promis’d, ^'hen I died. 

That they would each primrose-tide, 

^ Duly, mom and eVning, come, 

And with flowers dress my tomb. 

Having promis’d, pay your debts. 

Maids, and here strew Violets.” 

HAIJI.NUTON. • 

, TO CASTARA. 

“ Why should you fear to melt away iu death ? 
May we but die together! When beneath 
Inia cool vault we sleep>^the world will prove 
Religious’, and call i3 the shrine of love. 

Therej when o’ the wedding, eve sonje beauteous 

m^d. 

Suspicious of the f^th of n^an, hath paid 
The tribute of her vows, o’ th’ sudden she 
Two Violets sprouting frofli the tomb will see; 
And cry out,“ Ye sweet emblems of their zeal 
Who live below, Sprang ye up to reveal ^ 
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The story of our fhfcufe joys, how we 

The faithful patterns of their love shall be ? 

If not; hang down your heads oppress'd with 
dew, 

And I will weep and wither hpnoe with you.’ ” 

ft ■ 

Habington, in tlie description of his mistress, 
whom he celebrates under the name of “ Castara,” ’ 
furnishes the original of a favourite simile of 
several modern poets:— . 

“ Like the Violet which, alone. 

Prospers in some happy shade, 

My Castara lives unknown. 

To no looser eye betray’d; 

For she’s to hereelf untrue, ' 

Who delights i’ Ih’ public view.” 

c 

So also, for himself, he prefen’cd to poisy 
pomp the seclusion oP 



“ I^ie Violet, purple senator," 


when 


FA^tSHAWii. 

r 


V‘ As half fearing to‘be seen, 
Prettily hey leaves between 
Peeps the Violet, pale to see 
That lier virtues slighted be: "— 
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• “ I’d rather like the Violet giw, 

Unmark’dd’ th’ ehaded val^* 

Than on the hill those terrors know 
’Are breath’d forth by an angry gale; 
There is more ppmp above, more sweet below.” 

‘A similar emulation of the humble abode of 

4 

” -Violets, 

Whose azure leaves do warm their naked stalks,” 

is exhibited by Sliirley :— 

fiiit I would see myself ajjpear 
Within the Violet’s drooping head, 

On which a melancholy tear , 

The discontented morn had shed. ' 

Of Christian i)oets, Milton filone has entered 
fully fnto the spirit and poetry of the ancient 
mythology, witliout pollufcng his verse with the 
grossness and indelioacidfe with which more vulgar 
minds, tyibient and modern, have associated it. 
He saw in that ipythology an inexhaustible 
mine of tlie sublimest poetry, and fie wisely 
availed himself of it to a^orn his verse. The 
Song to Echo, in Comus, is one of the most 
beautiful examples of his clear peroeptmn of 
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the power of adaptation to tiiodeni scenery, iir- 
herent in the classical mythology. The ^cene 
, is truly English: the moon-light, the rippling 
brook, the violet-embroidered Tale, the over- 
hanging rook where Echo lives unseen, the love¬ 
lorn nightingale, are all known to "the lover* of 
our rural scenery; yet he feels, at the same 
time, irresistibly compelled to believe that in 
that spot, where oft he has wandered alone to 
hear tlie nightingale, dwells one whom his less 
ambitious imagination never before suspected to 
be a sharer in his delights. So appropriate is 
Echo to the sqene, so appropriate the scene to 
Echo!— 

C 

c 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that livest unseen 
Within thy airy shell. 

By slow meander’s margin gi‘een, <, 

And in the Violet-Z^mbroider'd vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to'tiiee her sad song moumQitli well.” 

Before quitting Milton, we must not omit to 
notice thkt * 

“-thetglowing Violet ” 

is one of the " flowers worthy of Paradise,” and 
twice iptroduced within its sacred limits. 
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* Of the artificial town*bred of the age in 
which Cowley lired^ a better proof conld not be 
desired than the following couplet:— 

“ The Violet,* Spring’s little infant^ stands 
. Girt in<»piirple swaddling bands!" 

and as a further -proof how little was then known 
of flowers, we may quote Akenside, who, adopting 
Virgil’s epidiet, pallens, for the white Violet, 
applies if to the Violet-coloured ray of the rain¬ 
bow, of which he says, 

“ Of colours changing from the splendid rose, 

To the pale Violet’s dejected hife!" 

, » 

But ITiomson more correctly describes 

“-the Violet darK'lp 

By*the time Langliorne wrote, a little more 
knowledge of Nature i)cga\to be exhibited; and 
liowevtM- tame his description of the yiolet, it can 
be read ydth more patience than the admired 
Cowley’s ridiculous fancy r—^ 

“ This modest flower, of humble hue, 

That boasts no depth of glowing dyes, 

*' Array’d in iinbespangled blue, 

The simple cl6thing of the skies— 
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The Violet, that those banks beneatli, 

Hides ipom thy scorn its modest head, 

Shall fill the air "with fragrant breath, 

When thou art in thy duqty bed.” 

LAXGHOSNl?. 

, THE VIOLET. * 

“ Shelter’d from the blight, ambition, ^ 
Fatal to the jiride of rank, 

I See me in my low condition, 

I Laughing on the tufted bank. 

On my roVes, for emulation, 
c No variety’s imprest: 

Suited to an humble station, 

Mine’s aij uneuibroider’d vest.” 

r 

A very sweet stan::yi in the early editions of 
Gray’s well-known “^£legy,” was subsequently 
omitted, “because he thought it was too long 
a parenthesis at the close;” and it isitherefore 
unknowi^to many ok whose memory tlie rest of 
the Elegy is indelibly imprinted. Let them add 
' tile lijies which the too fastidious author rejected. 
They were oiiginailly introduced after the stansa 
whighw iminediatelv precedes th? epitaph;— 
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“ There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen, are showera of Violets 
found; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print tlie ground.” 

Such a quiet, .happy resting-place, under the 
canopy of heaven, was all that Beattie’s good 
heiniit.coveted:— 

“ Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a Violet bestrown, 

f 

Fast by a brook, or fountains murmuring 
wav^; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 
grave.” • 

# 

Modern, poets have d(^i\^ited to fancy tliem- 
selves rqposiug where • ^ 

“ Violdis batlie in the wcet o’ tlie morn 




or where 


“-beds pf Violets blooming mid the ti’ees, 

Loded with waste frg,granoe the nocturnal breeze 


H. K. WlJP. 
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or diligently seaarching for 

'* Fast-fading Violets cover’d up in leaves, ” 
in shady woods, 

-where -to pry aloof 

Atween the pillars of the sylvan roof. 
Would be to find where Violet buds were nestling;” 

KEATS. 

and yet ’tis still cold when March Violets are 
blowing, and not quite fitting weather to tempt 
the pleasures of slumber on 

“ Violet banks where sweet dreams brood.” 

SriEI.I.EY. 

c 

Of the colour of the Violet, Shelley says, 

\ . ' ’ 

\ As a Violet’s gentle eye 

\ Gazes on the azure sky. 

Until its hue grows like what it beholds;” 

and its -perfume he 4^mpares to musie, the sound 
of whichi i& *“■ 

“ As ^le scent of a Violet, wither’doup, 

WMch grew by. the brkk of a silver lake, 
When Ithe hot noon has dried its dewy cup, 
Ail'd mist there was none its thirst to slake, 
And fche Violet lay dead, while tlie odour flew 
the wings of the wind o%v the waters blue.” 
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* Sr Walter Scott gives the Violet pre-eminence 
among wild flowers; — 

“ The Violet in her gi’eenwood bower, 

Where birclieh houghs with hazels mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, in copse, i)r forest dingle.” 

L. E. Ij. says, that she had a particular pen- 
chSnt for 

“-nun-like Violets, by the wind betrayed 

HEMANS. 

because they constituted one of hej* earliest plea¬ 
sures. She has spoken of both kinds in her ^ 
23oetry,—the white and the blue; but seems un¬ 
decided which to prefer for sweetness:— 

• 

“ 1 know the breath of t\io Violet well,— 

The white and the sfzure^Yiolet — 

But I* know not which fs the sweetest yet.” 

We haf e quoted from Habington what appears 
to be the original of “the foUftwing similts, com¬ 
paring modest sweetness to g Violet;—- 

” 2^8 thro’ the hedgerow shade th^i Violet steals, 
And tlie sweet airllts modast leaf reveals; 



























So likewise Moore suys of Nama and her 
angel-lover:— 

“ — humble in their oortlily lot, 

As is the way-side Violet, 

That shines unseen, and were it not , 
For its sweet breath would be forgot.” 

Wordsworth has a like metaphor from 

“-the sweet-breatlied Violet of the shade' 

Discover’d, in its own despite, to sense 
• Of mortals 

to which he coinpareb Lucy, who “ dwelt beside 
the spnngs of Dove: — t*. 

“ A Viole^y a ^ossy stone 
c Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only om 
Is shirking in tfeo sky.” 
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E doable Fwla tricolor^ are mentioned 
Gterarde and Parkinspn as favourite garden 
flowers; to which, says the latter, “some give 
foolish names, as. Love-in-idleness, CuU*-me*to- 
you, and Three-faces-in-a-hood." The Pansy 
has many other fanciful names, but none better 
than the well-known ones of Pansy, peme^^ and 
1 Heart’s ease. 

It is first introduced into poetry by Spensei, 
both as 

“ The pretty Paunce 

and with other plants, 

' e “-sweet rosemaries 

i And fragrant violets and Pances trim.” 

These flowerfi are all mentioned by Ophelia, 
while engaged in her melancholy task of bestow¬ 
ing remembrances a*id befitting gifts on her 
■i, friends, witlK a scarce-sorrowing presentiment of 
her own approaching death.. Alluding to the 
French 4erivation ofethe name Pansy, she says, 

i 

, ' A-'V. ' 

“ There is Pansies, that’s for thought^' ' 

The lines in which she mentions violets and 
' rosernffty are quoted elsewhere. 
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• The name, Love-m-idleneBs, IS equivalent to 
. Heart*s- ease (for what heart is at ease where love 
' is. busy ?); and, therdbre, though Shalcfi|)ere calls 
I it “ Cupid’s flower,” coid also, 

J “ Flower of this purple dye, 

\ Hit with Cupid’s archery, ” 

it is hevettheless appropriately selected to receive 
the ineffective dart aimed by the God of IiOve‘ 
at the heart of the virgin Queen:— 

** That very time I saw- 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loosed *his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

I 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: | 
But I might see young Cupid’s*fiery shaft 
Quen^’d in the chaste beams of the watei 7 
moon; * * 

And tHe imperial votaress pass’d ouf 
I In maidej^T meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet park’d I where^tbe bol^ of Cupid f^l: 

It ^ upon a little western flower,— 

Befow milk white, now *purple with love’s 
. wound 

And maidens calf it, •Love-in-idleness.” 
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Ben Jonson, who lost no opportunity of 
showing his learning, adheres to the orthography 
which most accurately gives the French pronun¬ 
ciation 

“-Now the shining meads 

Bo boast the Paunsd, lily, and the rose, 

And every flower doth laugh &s Zephyr blows ” 

Drayton invariably places the violet and the 
Pansy together in his wreaths, on account of their 
near relationship:— 

“ Tlie pretty Pansy then 1*11 tie. 

Like stones some chains enchasing; 

' And next to them, their near dlly, 

The purple violet placing; '* 

« 

and he honours both with a place in the Muse’s 
Elysium: ”— , 

“ The^ Pansy and^ the violet here, » 

As seeming to descend • 

Both from one root, a very pair. 

For sweetness do contend." 

Herrick is fond assigning origins to flowers, 
and has many fancies similar to' the following, 
though most of them partake more of the quaint 
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madness” of his time, than of that brilliaiit fancy 
which- some of his more natur^ and heartfelt 
effusions exhibit. 

HOW PANSIES,’ OB HEABT’s-KASE, CAME FIRST. 

s. 

“ Frolic virgins once these were, 

Over-loving,, living here; 

Being here their ends denied, 

» Ran for sweethearts mad and died ; 

Love, in pity of their tears. 

And their loss in blooming years, 

For their restless here-spent hours, 

Gave them Heart’s-oase turn’d to flowers.” 

* TO PANSIES. * 

“ Ah, cruel Love! must I endure 
Tjjy many scorns, and find no cure ? 

Say, are thy medipines made to he 
Hejips to all others, lv.it ®to me ?— 

I’ll le£^e thee, and to Pansies cdme: 
Comfbrts you’ll oflbrd me some; 

You can ease mi^ heart End do, » 

What Love could ne’erJbo brought unto.” 

The X^ney seems to have been one of Milton’s 
favourite flowers, “With violets and other-%>ring 
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flowers it eofttributed to decorate the paradisiacal 
couch of love:— 

“ —~ flowers were the couch; 

Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 

And hyacinths, earth’s freshest, softest lap.” 

And, in Comus, it finds also a place among 

B 

the tributary wreaths which the shepherds of tlie 
Cotswold annually devoted to the river-gods :~ 

“ Throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 

Of Pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils." 

Under the name of Pansy, this flower has been 
frequently selected by the poets to adorn the tomb 
* of tliose whom they liave celebrafcd in elegiac 

strains Thus Milton brings 

« 

“-the Pansy, freak’d witl) jet,,’’ 

to strew on the heajrse of Lycidas. 

* 

Collins tells us when * 

« 

“ Yqjing Damon,of the v^le was dead- 

Pale Pansies o’er his corpse were placed, 
Which, pluelfd before their time* 

Bestrew’d the boy, like him tb waste, 

•-And wither in theirprihie.” 
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• And Mason places the grave of his friend, 

Mr. Pelham, in ' 

“-the cypress grove 

Where Pansies spring, and each funereal flower.” 

Shelley also, in the bitterness of his disap¬ 
pointed aspirations, desires the funereal flower for 
his own tomb:— 

« 

* “ Pansies let my flowers be : 

On the living grave I bear, 

Scatter them without a tear; 

Let no friend, however dem*, 

Waste ore hope, one fear for me.’* 

Modern ’skill has, however, converted the* 
“dejected hue” of the Pansy into a variety of 
lustrous colours, so that it seeibs no longer ap- 
])ropritl,to to mournful thoughts; nor when we 
look upon’ ' , 

* “-tiio garden’s gem, 

Hca^^s-ease, like a gallant bold 
In his coat of purple apd gold,” ^ 

I.. HCNT. 

can we fancy that it would*ever have been made 
their emblem; so great is the change which culti¬ 
vation has wrought in it. 
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Though not so appropriate to melancholy 
associations, the cultivated Pansy is nevertheless 
as well qualified as its humble progenitor to 
whisper consolitary hope; for it seems, from its 
own history, to speak of happier and brighter 
days. A modem poet appears to hkve regarded 
it in this light:— 

“ And thou, so rich in gentle names, appealing 
To hearts that own our nature’s common lot*; 
Thou, styled by sportive Fancy’s better feeling, 

‘ A Thought,’ the ‘ Heart’s-ease,’ or * Forget- 
me-not 

Who deck’st alike the peasant’s garden plot. 

And castle’s proud parterre; with' humble joy, 
Revive alike by castle and by cot 

Hopes which ought not like things of time to 
cloy, „ ' 

And feelings time itsdif shall deepen—not 
destroy.” ’ ' 

p. BAaYON. 
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L yC favourite use of the 

Jnw ■ 

Daffodil, Hiuong onr ni- 
'*ral ancestors, was to form 
gm'lands, entwined with daisies, for the 
head; and a more chaste and elegant 
wreath, than the intermingled white 
and yellow flowers, could not bo de¬ 
sired by the proudest beauty. Indeed, 
the excellence of taste displayed in 
the chokie is vindicated by Nature 
herself; for- in thisf climate at least, 

I '4 

white arid yellow arc the favourite 
colours wit^'Avhich she bedecks the 
mead. First comes the Pilewort, or 
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Lesser Celandine, -with the Daisy; then the Bcit- 
tercup and Wood Anemone; then the Bachelor's 
Button and the Dandelion (meet companions); 
then the Meadow-bout and the Ladys-smock; 
and, lastly, the Yellow Ox-eye, or Corn 
gold, with the White Ox-eye, or Corn Chamomile. 

« 

Spenser describes a nymph emjdoyed in ga¬ 
thering the flowers for the purpose of making 
these favomite head-garlands:— 

“-where-as she play'd 

Amongst her wat’ry sisters, by a pond. 

Gathering sweet Daflfadillies, to have made 
' Gay girlonds, from the sun their foreheads fair 
to shade;" 

but when weaving a pastonil coronet for the head 
of Queen Elizabeth, he gives a more .aj)propriate 
colouring to the imperial circlet, by entwining 
roses with ^e golden flower:— 

^pon her head a creSnosin coronet 
With damask roses and Daffadillies set.*" 

f’ 

He likewise compares the maiden Queen herself 
to such a garland ° 
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“’J.Uit if I lier like in aught on earth might read, 

■ I would her liken to a cro^ of lilies 
Upon a virgin bride’s adorned head, 

With roses dight, and goolds, and Daffa- 
y** dillies.” 

For a like purpose Ben Jonson requires the 
Daffodil:— 

And tell the Daffodil, against that day, 

That we prepare new garlands fresh as May/’ 

. 

In a passage, which has been quoted in a 
previous chapter, Ben Jonson speaks of 

“ The chequed and purple-riuged Daffodil.” * 

The " purple-ringed Daffodil ” is the plant 
now commonly known as the Narcissus jweticus, 
but described by Jonson’5 extemporary, Parkin¬ 
son, as the Narcissus me^ic^^urj^ureus^ or pur¬ 
ple-ringed Daffodil.” The “ chequ«d Daffodil ” 
is explaiiJbd by Parkinson to be the Spotted ' 
Fritillary, of which he says 4 “This floyer has 
received many names; some calling it Flos 
Melectgridis* or Ginnie-heh flower, from the 
variety of the colours in tlie flower agreeing with 
the feathers of that bird. It is now generally 
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coiled Fritillaria, of the word Fritillm, wliksli ' 
divers doe take for the chesse-borde, or table 
whereon they play, whereunto by reason of the 
resemblanoo of the great squares or spots so like I 
it, they did presently referre it. But be^'uisQ/i 
the errorre which first referred it to'a Daffodil, is 
growne strong by custome o.f continuance, I 
leave to every one their owno will, to call it in 
English eitlier FrUillaria^ as it is called of mast, 
or the checkered Daffodily or the Ginnie-hcn 
flower, or, as I doe, the checkered Lilly.*' 

The crocus and the snowdrop, though they 
“ tell tsiles about the Spring,” are far from liar- 
I bingering it; for we must wait many weeks before 
the genial influence of that blood-stirring season \ 
can be felt. Nqt so tlie Dafibdil, for Shakspero ; 
truly tells us, ^ 

“ When Daffodils begin t6 peer, • \ 

With heigh ! the ctoxy over the dale,* 

Why tlien comes in the sweet o’ tlie*year, ‘ 

Eor the red blood reigns in the Winter s pale.”* , 

* Purmet oxpltuns Hie last Hoc as fbll&ws: "llie red, blood, 
now rcigus over Oie parts late^ under (be pale or dommion trf Winter." 

It appeiu:* more probable, however, that “ pale” is opposed to “red," 
iuid that blood is understood after it It is a very simple metaphor, to 
^ak of the red, healthy blood of young jfpnng, as opposed to the 
}>ale, oolC blood of old Winter 
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And with still more beauty be fixes the precise 
time of the Daffodil’s flowering;-^ 

** -Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
Silio winds of March with beauty.” 

The reference to the equinoctial gales, and 
the advent of the swallow, indicates the end of 
March, when the Daffodils are rearing their 
heads conspicuous over the yet short herbage, 
and blending their refulgent cups with the lively 
tints of the young grass. 

In the present matter-of-fact days, wo look 
back on the rural customs of ou/ ancestors with 
something of the same feeling with which we* 
regard the terrestrial mythology of the ancients. 
They both belong to the realiiis of poetry, and 
wo caMiiot realize to oiir^elveaAej'e-apiDearance 
of either. We should *as soon expect to encounter 
a Naifud bathing in a sequestered spring, or a 
Dryad w|adering through a lonely wood, as to 
have our walk, tlirou^h a rural district, diversified 
by a serenade from joyous shepherds at a feast of 

“ Green plumbs, and wildings, cherries, chief of 
feast. 

Fresh cheese and dow^ets, curds and clouted^ream, 
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Spiced syllabubs, and cider of the best,— ' 

In the fresh'^shadow of their summer bowers 

yet this not despicable board is desctdbed hy 
Drayton (a sound authority on such subjects^ as 
spread for the regalement of the shepherds, cel 
brating the close of the shearing season, on the 
Cotswold hills. On this occasion it was usual 
to choose The Shepherd King.” The envied 
choice fell on him whose • 


■■ ^ 

■' €'■ - ; , 





“— flocks the earliest lamb should bring ;" 

and under his presidency was the joyous feast 
conducted. 

* After the repast, when 

“ The sun to west a little ’gan to lean,” 

and the 8hepheru»:,:;;ses'had joined the revellers, 
music and song v^re^ introduced to close the 
pleasiures of^he day. 

It is the first song which, being appropriate 
to the siibject of this chapter, has caused us to 
digress into a reminiscence of bygone days. A 
shepherd misses hi! nymph from among the 
assembled train, and her name of Daffodil, with 
the ambiguous description* gi^n of her by her 
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lc\ver, sets tlio questioner and responder at cross- 
purposes :— • 


BATTE. 


“ Gorbo, as thou cam’st tliis way. 

By yonder little hill, 

Or as tllou through the fields didst stray, 
Saw’st thou my Daffodil ? 

She’s ill a frock of Lincoln green, 

* Which (jolojir likes her sight. 

And never hath her beauty seen, 

But tlirough a veil of white. 

Gonno. 

« 

Thou well describ’st the Daffodil— 

It is not full an hour 
Since, by the spring near yonder hill, 

I saw tliat lovely flower. * 

TJATTE. 

Yqt my fair flower tliOu'^idst not meet, 

Nov nows of her didst bring,* 

And'*yet my Daffodil’s more sweet 
Than that bj yonder*spring.** * 

Herrick, in his beautifuDpanegyric on country 
life, olJudes to the coronal of Daffodils and 
daisies to which We have previously referred:— 
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** Sweet country life ! to such unknown 
Whose ilives are others, not their own-=- 
Thou hast thy eves and holidays, 

On which the young men and maid!* meet. 
To exercise their dancing feet; 

Tripping the comely country ro\ind, 

With Daffodils and daisies crown’d.” 

In the following linos we have, perhaps, the 
first rough sketch of the idea which Herrick so 
beautifully treated, in the well-known stanzas 
“To Daffodils:”— 

DIVIXATION BY A DAFFOBir,. 

' “When a Daffodil I see 

Hanging down his head t’wards me. 

Guess I may what I must be: 

First, I til'.:iM-<feclirje my head; • 

Secondly, I sIimI be dead ; 

Lastly, gafely buried.” 

I 

TO DAFFODILS. 

“ Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon, 

As yet the early-rising sun • 

Has not attained his soon; 


^ ' 


























SafFotfti. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hast’ning day* 

Has run, 

But to the even-Bong; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
"Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you. 
We liave as short a spring; 

As quick a growth’to meet decay, 
As you or anything : 

We die 

As your hours do, au^l dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew. 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


' ’ y 

3st]vities of tlie ^icariner 


J77 


Thg festivities of tlie Clearing season, on the 
banks of t]ie Severn, described by Drayton, are 
also alludid to by Milton:— 


the shepherds at their festivals, 


Carol her goodness loud in fustic lays. 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream. 
Of pansies, pinks/and gaudy Dafibdils." ® 
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The Daffodil being a variety of Narcissus, the 
classical youth and flower are often alluded to 
under the former name, by the elder poets. It 
is in this sense that it is used in the following 
lines by Milton in connection with ano^or 
classical flower, likewise said to liave sprung 
from the blood of an unhappy lover:— 

“ Bid Arnaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And Daffadillics fill their cups with tears/ 

The next extract, longo intervallo^ is from 
Hurdis. Even as late as his time the Daffodil 
was still calle^ the Lily, a name by wlikih one 
species of it seems to have been frequently men¬ 
tioned by the elder poets: — 

“ Lily of Lent with diadem superb, 

The monarch Daffodil uproars his head^ 

Nor dreadsll^ie^illotints of the keen gale.” 

It is no4 improbable that those lines are in¬ 
tended to describe the Crown-Impeiiak: to which, 
however, the following line^, by Ijeyden, would 
' be more applicable :— 

“ The Daffodils expand their yellow flowers. 

The lusty stalk, with sap luxuriant swells, 

And, curling round it, smile the bursting bells.” 
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, It is the peculiftr gift of the poet that “ the 
i dull oatulogiic of common things” afibrds to him 
sources of infinite gratification, unknown to Jess ^ 
creative -minds; and that objects which other ^ 
men pass by unheeded he converts, by the puie ' 
chemistry o/ fine thoughts, into subjects of 
deep musing, and heart-soothing contemplation. 
Hence the face of Nature, where every thing is 
h^ntiful, is to him a fountain of perpetual en¬ 
joyment, even though she present nothing more 
sti-jkiiig than a tuft of golden Daffodils; for, j 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, i 

Its loveliness increases, it will ifever 
Pass into nothingness; hut still will keep • 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Pull of sweet dreams, and hgaltli, and quiet 
^breathing! 

Therefoi^e on evpry Inorro^* are we wreathing ‘ 
A flcttvery band to bind us A) the eartli: 

* • * • Yes, in spite*of all, 

Some sJapo of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Su^ the sun, thS moon,-^ 
Trees old and young, sprqutingu shady boon, 
For simple pheep; and such are Daflbdils, 

With the green^world they live in." 
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This sentiment is expanded by Wordsworth 
into several beautiful stanzas; but, in pursuance 
of our plan, we must refer the reader to his 
works, to learn the pleasure which a -poet can 
derive from 

“ A host of golden Dafrbdils, 

Beside the lake, beneath tlie trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze 
Continuous {is the stars tliat shine, 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line, 

Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but thev 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In sucirii jocH^d oontpam 
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ANEMONE NEMOROSA. 
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{)e Anemone is one of the 
WC flowers which are fabled to have 
sijmng from the tears of Venus 
. intermingled with the blood of her 
beloved Adonis, when he was slayi by 
the infuriate boar; and 

*'-Venus mourn’d, and with the 

precious shower 

Of her warm tears, cherish’d the ^pring- 
^ ing flower.” ^ * «» 

It must bo.noticcd, howG»^r> that the 
Floa Adonijtf Pheasant’s Eye (formefly 
called AnAnone), is the classical flower. 
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The metamorphosis is described by Shakspere 
in his beautiful poem, ** Venus and Adonis i"— 

“ By this, the boy that by her side lay kill’d, 

Was molted like a vapour frdm her sight; 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A puri)le flower sprung up, checker'd with 
white, 

Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood, 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood 

She bows her head the new-sprung flower to 
smell, t 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the s&dk, and in the breach appears, 
Green droppfiig sap, wRicRshe compares fb tears. 

s 

C ^ * 

‘ Poor flowee! ’ quotli she, ‘ this was thy father’s 

C 

guise, ® 

(Sw«et issue of adnore sweet-smelling sire) 
For every little grief to wet his eyes; 

To grow unto hinSself was his desire, 

And so ’tis thine; but know it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as* in fiis blood. 
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Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 
Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right: 

Lo! in this hollow cradle take tby rest, 

• ' 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and 
• nighty 

There shall not be one minute in an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flowei*.’" 

^ Thomson in allusionHo tlie name, Anemone, 
or Wind-flower, describes 

“ From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemoniep.” 

And certainly when in Spring ' 

“ The woods, the wliite Anemonies arrav," 

J. SCOTT. 

one may almost fancy that the wind has lieaped 
up the*silvery blossomy cm tlie sheltered bank, 
where they‘show like a sn^W-drift. Every one 
who at the rise of the year leaves hia fireside to 
wander tlnbugh the fields, will sympathize with 
the wish of Hurdis:— t » 

m 

“ If now 1 journey, often at my side 

l.et me the blue-bell’d hyacinth behold, 

The silver Anemone of the wood, 

* • 

And golden primro|e intermingled well * 
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Mrs. 0. Smith likewise notices the Anemone 
as one of the flowers indicative of the Spring:— 

" Then thickly strewn in woodland bowers, 
Anemonies their stars unfold 

•1 

and describing the flower, she correctly says, 

“-veins empurpling all her tassels pale 

Bends the soft Wind-flower in the tepid gale.” 

% 

SHELLEY. 

THE ISLE. 

“ There was a little lawny Islet 
By Anemone and Violet, 

Like mosaic, paven: 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 
Which the cummer’s breath enweaves, 

Where iior sun, noj: showers, nor bree^jie, 
Pierce the pines^nd tallest trees, 

IJ,ach a gem engraven: * '* 

Girt by many an azure wave, 

WUh which the^ clouds and mountains pave 
A lake’s blue chasm-” 

From the briefness of its existence, the Ane- 
mone is cho^n by Shelley ^as an emblem of 
frailty, when * 
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. “-some cloud oif dew 

Bends, and then fade^ silenU;, 

One frail and fair Anemone.” 

Hence also the poetical allusion of Sir W. Jones: 

» 

“ Youth, like a thin Anemone, displays 
His £dlken leaf, and in a mom decays.*’ 

^ Many poets seem to suppose that the Ane¬ 
mone requires a breeze to unclasp its petals, in 
order to enable the lover of flowers to 


* 

When southern winds first wake the vernal singing, 
The star-gleam of the Wood-anemone.” ' 

II KHANS. 

So likewise H. Smith describes 

* I ' 

“ Coy Anemone that ne’pr uncloses 
Hcr'Iips until they 're blown on by the wind.” 

f 

Mrs. Hemans very sweetly celebrates tke blue 
variety which grows wild in some parts of 
land :— > • 

“ Flower'of starry clearness bright. 
Quivering urti of colour'd light, . 
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Hast thou drawn thy cup’s rich dye, 
From die intenseness of the sky, 

Till the purple heavens in thee, 

Set their smile, Anemone? 

4 * * « * 

I) 

Flower! the laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor’s head; 
And the rose in beauty’s hair 
Still its festal glory wear ; 

And the willow-leaves droop o’er 
Brows which love sustains no more: 
But by living rays refined, 

Thou, this trembler of the wind, 
Thou, tlie spiritufil flower, 

Sentient of each breeze and shower. 
Thou, rejojping in the skies, 

And transpierced with all their dyes 
Breathing vase with hght^o’erfloTV'ing, 
Gem-like to thy centre glowing; 
Thou t*hc Poet’s type shalt be, «> 
Flower of soul. Anemone! 
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ffW flower, from bearing the 
some name as tlie plant from 
^hich our Saviour drew His “ touch¬ 
ing illustration,” has usually been 
associated witli this interesting circum¬ 
stance. But the Lily of the Valley, 
though a native of England, and grow¬ 
ing profusely in many places, is said 
to be unknown in the warmer climates 
of the South, and cannot there/ore be 
the flower alluded tofin Scripture. It 

has been suggested that the Amaryllifi 

■} 

luieao^ mdre probably the‘plant in 
question,^both from its profiiseness in 
the fields oT^alestine, and from its 
striking appearance at certain seasons 
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of tlie year, when many acres of pasture-land 

are yellow over with its blossoms. 

But it is impossible to tell with certainty 

what flower was meant; and it is really of very 

little consequence, inasmuch as die truth, which 

© 

our Saviour intended to illustrate, is equally to 
bo learnt from every herb which grows, and every 
insect which crawls; and doubtless the Lily was 
only named as happening to be a conspicuoifc 
object, near at hand, to which the Lord could 
direct the attention of his disciples. But as later 
poete have connected our little English flower 
with tills intereking subject, we shall, under the 
present title, incorporate what they may have 
said upon it, where there is a doubt to what 
flower they really-allude. 

Prior thus paraphrases tie words of Scripture: 
• ' « ♦ 

“ Take but tlie huqiblest Lily of the field. 

And if om pride will to our reason yield, 

It must by sure comparison be shoVifn 
Th^t on the regal seat great Band's son, 
SiArray'd in all his robes and types of power. 
Shines with less gVsry than that simple flower.” 

> i 

As (he poets have frequentljr introduced this 
emblei^ of purity into theiij,‘poetry, though there 
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is-no true Lily -which grows wild in England, it 
becomes a doubtful questibn what flower they 
mean, when they introduce it among our native 
plants. 'It is probable that the elder poets 
meant a sx)ecies of Daffodil, and perhaps later 
poets, if they had any meaning at. all, intended 
the Tjily of the Vt^ley. 

Thus Cowley, on the banks of a river “ which 
Nature, the best gardener, made,” absurdly says, 

“ Here Lilies wash, and gi'ow more white; ” 

and Thomson describes more naturally, though 
not more definitely, a similar spot •— 

“-See how the Lily drinks 

'The latent rill, scarce oozing thro’ the gravss 
Of growth luxuriant, or the hi^nid bank 
In fair profusion defjts.y 

He likewise-paraphrases the,words of Scripture:— 

• 

“ Observe the Lily’s snowy grace! • 
Observe'*th(^curiou8 vegetable race! 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless 
Yet see how warm they blush! how bright 
tliey glow! * 

What regal vestments can with them compare ? 
What king so sfiini^, or what queen so fair ?’’ 
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But it is doubtful whether Thomson moans 
the Lily of the Valley in Uie above oxfracts, 
for a little fiirther on he mentions it by its 
full name—the earliest instance, we believe, in 
poetry—when he proposes at the noon-tide 
hour to 

“ — seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 
Where scatter'd wild the Lily of the Vale 
Its balmy essence breathes." ^ 

Armstrong also, in an English scone, mentions, 

“ —in virgin beauty blows 
The tender Lily langiiishingly sweet.” 

N. Cotton first distinctly assigns to the 
Valley-lily its i^odern chai-acteristio of bashful 
modesty:— ^ | ^ 

“ --the coy Lily of the Vale 

Shuns emindhee, and loves the dsdA*' 

It is eulogized much too Wghly by Bruce, 
vdji^^iKis given it tiae prerogative of the While 
ffiy. He calls it 
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“No flower amid the garden fairer grows, 
Than the sweet Lily of tJie lowly Vale.” 

. J. Scott mentions it by its synonyme of May- 
lily:- • 

“ Sweet ^lay-lilies richest odours shed.” 

Mrs. Tighe’s description is beautiful and 
accurate:— 

"‘^riiere wrapt in verdure fragrant Lilies blow, 
liilies that love the Vale, and bide their bells 
of snow.” 

Ibirns mentions it under the |nore doubtful 
ijiiiiic of Tiily :— 

“ Now blooms the Jiily by the bank; ’’ 

and among wild flowcf!, “ a’ to Wj a posic to my 
ain dear May,” he idacp,, 

“ 'I’lie I>ily’itt is pure, and Uie JJly it is fair, 

And in her lovely bosom I ’ll plac* the Lily 
thefe.’.' 

ILirdis moralizes at somd length nponrit?^ 

“-to the ourioirs eye, 

A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instmetion, -with her snowy bell^ 
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The Lily of the Vale. She uor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of mi(l*day sun. ■ 

She to no state or dignity aspires, 

But silent and alone puts on her suit, • 

And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thii!g so sweet 

Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 

■ 

Her sister tiibes confounds, and to the earth 
8toops their high heads that vainly were export'd, 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew, 

Still shelter’d and secure. And so the storm. 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the 
oak, 

The humble Lily spai'cs. A thousand blows, 
Which shake the lofty monarch on his throne. 
We lesser folks feci not. Keen are tin*, pains 
Advancement often bringd. To be secure, 

Be hrmble^ to be liappy|be content.” • 

t 

t. • ', 

•' ilUS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

marls where, slirinklH^from tilt; gale, 
Sjts silken leaves yet moist with early dew% 
That fair faint flowQr> the Lily of the Vale 
Droops its meek head, and looks, methinks, 
^ like you! . • 
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^yrapp’d ill a yliadowy veil of tender gi’een, 

Its snowy bells a soft perfume dispense, 

And bending, as reluctant to be seen, 

In simple loveliness it soothes the sense. 

With bosom bared to meet the garish day, 

The glaring tulip, gaudy, undismay’d, 

Oflends the eye of taste, that turns away 
fo seek the Lily in her fragrant shade. 

Vyith such unconscious beauty, pensive, mild, 

IVI irandu charms. Nature’s soft modest child! ’ 

J\ro(1ern poets have vied with one another in 
describing the Lily of the Valley. ^ 'riius Shelley: 

“-The Naiad-like Lily of the Vale, 

Wlioiu youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
'rh:!{ the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
J'Jii’ough their pavilions of tend* green.” 

KSats fancifully speaks of 

* -Valley-lilies whit^pr still 

T.l|tui Leda’s love ” 

# 

And I ^eigh Hunt:— * 

“ The nice-leaved lesser Lilies, 

8hading*like detected light, 

Their little green-tipt lamps of whitQ,” 
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the Wall-flowei*^^ 
has now the name of Gilli- 
flower, it must be borne j^i 
mind tliat it is in no instance tlie 
flower intended when tliat word is 
used alone by the elder iioets. Wo 

shall have occasion hereafter to show 

» 

that the gilliflower, or July flower, 
howovef spelt, was the name of the 
camatiop.* The following horticul¬ 
tural maxiiqp of old Tusser contain 
almost the only y^ry early notice of 
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the WaH’^Sti-^flower, which he distinguishes from 

(he batnetion by its spaeifio character:— 

** Set Gilli-flowere all, 

That grows on tha ufalL'* 

Elsewhere he gives correct directions for the 
preservation of the carnation during the winter:— 

“ The giUiflower also the skilful do know, 
Both look to bo cover’d in frost and in sno-vi." 

hebuigs 

HOW THE VATJ-FT.OWEB CAME FXBSl ’ WHY SO CAU.l'D 

** Why th^ flower is now call'd so, 
list, sweet maids, and you shall know: 

, Understand this firstling was, 

Once a brisk and bonny lass. 

Kept as close as Danae was; 

Who a sprightly springall loved. 

And to have it hilly proved, ‘ 

Up she got upon a wall, 

'Tempting down to slide withal 
But the silken twist untied,, 

^0 the fell, and bruised she died.« 

Love in pity of the deed, 

And her lovingflucHees speedy 
Tixm'd her to this plant we call 
How, ‘ Tile* flower of ^e WtdL’" 
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. Despite Herrick's fanciful derivation, the 
reader will probably incline to the common 
opinion, that the name of the flower is derived 
from it? so ireqaently lending a grace to old walls, 
like a friend, faithful in adversity, its value is 
only known‘when ruin and desolarion have come 
down upon the house, whose walls the gay and 
the proud,.the young and the happy, baron, 
l^iight, cavalier, and lady, had once made re¬ 
echo with revelry and song; but which now give 
buck no sound, save the hoot of the midnight 
owl, or the moaning of the wind. Yet could 
those joyous smiles be traced to \he heart, they 
would perhaps be found to originate in disap¬ 
pointment, ill bitter envyiugs, and sarcastic* 
mockeries, which must wear the mask of gaiety. 
Be this as it may, here is one '^ho tells us that 
he prefers the wall decorated with ite own plant 
to the waif hung with gorgeous arras: — 

“ I shu^ the scenes where maddtiing passion 
raves, » 

Where pride and folly hi^ dominion hold> 

The grassy land, the wood-surrounded field. 
The rudb stone fence with firagrant Wall¬ 
flowers gay, • . • 
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The clay-J^lt cotj to me more pleasure yield,. 
Than all the pomp imperial domes display." 


J. BCOTT. 




Langhorne, who had the good taste to select 
flowers on which to found a few instructive fables, 
has one on the Wall-flower, which''will be found 
well worthy of perusal:— 

THE WALL-FLOWEB. 

“ Why loves my flower, the sweetest flower 
That swells the golden breast of May, 

Thrown rudely o’er tliis ruin'd tower. 

To waste her solitary day ? 

4r ^ m * * 

For never sure was beauty bom 
To live in life's deserted shade! 

Come, lovely flower, my banks adorn, 

My batflcs for life and beauty made. 

Thus Tity waked "the tender thought'. 

And by her sweet persuasion led,. 

To seiJe the hermit-flower I soi^ht. 

And bear her from her j^tony bed. 

I sought—but sudden on mine ear 
A voice in hpllow murmurs broke. 

And smote my heart with holy fear— 

^ The Genius of the ruin spoke:— 
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, ‘ From thee be far the migende*4eed, 

• The honours of the dead to spoil, 

, Or take the sole remaining meed. 

The flower that crowns their former toil !■ 

Nor deem that flower the garden’s foe, 

Or fond to grace this barren shade; 

'Tis Nature tells her to bestow 
Her honours on the lonely dead. 

For this obedient Zephyrs bear 

Her light seeds round yon turret's mould. 
And imdispersed by tempest^ there. 

They rise in vegetable gold.’ " 

Both from a love of Nature and of anti¬ 
quarian lore Sir W. Scott delighted to wander, 

« 

“-by the roofless^tower. 

Where the Wafl-flower scents the dewy air.” 

, * • '# BUKNS. 

Even in Childhood’s early days he was to he 
seen like Words^^ortli, . 

‘f-climbing, a bold suitor, 

Up to the flowers whose ^Iden progeny 
Still round the shatte/'d brow in beauty wave;" 

WOBDSVtlteTM. 
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for, as he himself says, 

“-well the lonely infant knew 

. Recesses where the WaU-flower grew - 

I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade. 

The sun in all his round smwey'd; 

And still f thought that shatter’d tower, 

The mightiest work of humtm pp.wer 

and few are the scites of old renown” in SdJt- 
laiid where the Wall-flower waves not on the 
ruined hold, or where the wanderer may not 
perceive that I 

-the rich W^l-flower scent 

From every niche and mossy comer floats, 
Embalming its decay.” 

• USMANS. 

Even Ih the roma^tio land of Italy/* on the 
niins of Hadrian’^ Villa at Tivoli, . 

“ O’er fallen shrine and ruin’d Meze 
The Wall-flower rustles iifthe breeze;” 

^ HBMANS. 

1 

and we may therefore justly conclude that when 
Sir W. Scott found on^ of his favourite flowers 

growing so far from the iand> for which in his 

t . 
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la»t illness his heart anxiously yearned, he sent it 
as the'most acceptable present he could make to 
hi^ friend. We hav^ accordingly given the follow¬ 
ing lines a place here, though the Wall-flower is* 
not specifically mentioned:— 

TO A LADY, 

WITH FLOWEbS FROM A ROMAN WAT.t,. 

^ “ Take these flowers, which purple waving, 
On the ruin’d rampart grew, 

Where, the sons of freedom braving, 

Home’s imperial standards flew. 

Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there; 

They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for b^uty’s hair.” 

Tho Wall-flower is almOst neoessarity indebted 
for its principal eiflogies to modem poets; for, 
when the elder bards sang, the desolation which 
it helps t(f make beautiful had not fallen upon 
those venerable piles which «tand now only 
mementos of our ancestors* piety. Art then 
made splendid the walls whicli Nature now makes 
beautiful. Whetlier it isydot better as it is; whe¬ 
ther we should not rather invoke Nature Uwdorn 
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the ruined walls with her elegant tapestry, than 
desire their re^dedication to pristine uses—are 
questions not within ow province to answer. 4 
modem poet, of a^nowledged piety, appears to 
deem the Wall-flower the best decoration of the 
ruins of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, one of 
the most gorgeous of those *anciieiit fanes:— 

" And where my favourite Abbey rears on high^ 
Its cnimbling mins, on their lofdest crest 
Ye Wall-flowers shed your tints of golden dye, 
On which the morning sun-benms love to rest; 
On which, wheli glory fills the glowing west. 

The piurting splendoure of the day’s decline, 
•With fiswcination to the heart address’d, 

So tenderly and beautifully i^ine, 

As if reluctant sfill to leave that hoaiw shrine." 

tf 

H. BAUTO.N. 
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buted to drive out the amusements with which 
our ancestors celebrated it: for it now too' often 
ha|)pens that the Sequent showers, for which 
their April vas proverbial, continue to fall in 
the first twelve days of riie legislative mouth of 
May, in spite of the Act of Parliament to the 
oonlarary in that case made and provided. 

This beautiful decoration of OTR fertile fields 
is described by Chaucer, as % 

” -the white Hawthorne 

In white motley, that so sweet doth smell 

and, by Gawin Douglass. 

* “ The bloomed Hawthorne clad his pykis all 

vi^ different ik}m its dismal appearance in the 
winter season, when Sackville noticed it;— 

ft » 

“ Hawthorn had lost his motley .livery; 

The nakid twigs were shivering alj[^for cold, 

And dropping down the tea^s abundantly.’’ 

« 

A quaint, but beautifully tnithfiil, picture! for 
there is no other tvee whose tmgs retain so long 
in sparkling drops, hkeHears, the condensed mists 
and damps of a gloomy Winter’s day. 

^ A 
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• The greeniDg of the Hawthorn hedges in 
Spring is one of the fir^t signs of departing 
Winter for which we anxiously look; and the 
familiar greeting of rurai residents at this season 
is not—“what a fine, or dismal, dayl” but, “the 
hedges are getting green!” or, in. the words of 
one of ^enser’s.shepherds calling to his com¬ 
panion inSit? month of March, * 

* “ Seest not thilk same Hawthorn stud, 
llow bragly it begins to bud. 

And utter his tender head ? 

Flora now calleth forth each? flower, 

And bids make ready Maia’s bower. 

That new is uprist from bed.” • 

It is very usual for the elder poets to place 
their shepherds under the appro’Jiriate shadow of 
a Hawjthom; but Shakspere alone li&s elevated 
the shepherd^s pelceful seat above that of those 
who sit in high places:— • 

9 * 

“ Gives not thp Hawthorn bush a sweeter 
shade • 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery? 

O yes, it doth—^a tlijjSusand-fold it doth*!" 
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Besides furnishing us with a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of the tree, W. Browne teaches from it the 
same lesson which Shakspere taught—content¬ 
ment 

“ Amongst the many buds proclaiming May, 
(Becking the fields in holiday's array, 

Striving who shall surpass in braverv ) 

Mark the^ir blooming of the ifwthorn tree; 
Who, finely clothed in a robe of white. 

Feeds full the wanton eye with May's delight; 
Yet for the bravery that she is in, 

Both neither handle card nor wheel to spin ; 
Nor changeth robes but twice, is never seen 
In other colours than in white or green. 

Learn then content, young shepherd, from this 
tree, «- 

Whose ^eatest wealth is Nature’s livery; 

And richest ingots never toil to find, 

Nor care for poverty, but of the mind.”’ 

Herrick’s beautiful lines addressed To Blos¬ 
soms,” may appropriately find a place here;— 


Fair pledges oSa frruitfrd tree. 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 

^Your date is iibYso past 
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But you may stay here yet awhile. 

To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What! were ye born to be 

An hour, or half’s, delighi;, 

»,And so to bid good night ? 

’'r wa^lify Nature brought ye fortli 
i Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But yo ain lovely loaves, wher® we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

• Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave.” 

• * 

) 

Each, of tlie ibUowing couplets furnishes a 
naturui]^ simple, but complete picture 3 and shows 
how unnecessary lengthy descriptions are to con- 
vcy a perfect image, if the portraying hand be 
that of a master: — 






























6 Cl)e l^lfSfaunre. 

“ Tho Hawthorn bush, with seats beneath 
the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made,” 


OOLD9MITH 




Numberless are the spots in dhis favoured 
island where we may 

• ^ I 

“ Walk, calmly musing in a sha&y" way, 

Where flowering Hawthorns break the sun*ay 
ray 

TABNELL. 

or, delighted,^mark 


blooming Hawthorns variegate the 


scene, 


BBUCB. 




i 


upon die wild heath, where 
“ Hawthorns tall, their silver bloom disclose.” 


J. SCOTT. 


I 

Nor is‘it a tnfling addition to the pleasures 
which this splendid shrub aiftyds to the senses, 
that we may, at th6' same time, catch the perfume 
from 

o 

“The Hay-flower’d hedges, scenting every 
breeze;” y. 


























Wl)t %}aI]rtl^orn. s 

wiieij in the spring-time of the year 

“ The Hawthorn boughs, by breezes funn’d, 

' Difiusc a rich perfume.” 


J. SCOTT. 



Nor is this pleasure confined to the southern 
parts of the island; in Scotland, also, 

“ Th^.;jscented birk and Hawtliom white, 
Across t£o pool their arms unite, 

♦Alike to screen the birdies’ nest, 

And little fishes’ caller rest.” 


Ml'HNS. 



And in both countries it is ontf of die gratifi¬ 
cations, open alike to the rich and the poor, to 
wander through 

“-fruitful vales, 

Where spreading Hawthorns gaily bloom.” 

HMD. 

“ The yiossy scat beneath the ^lawthorli’s shade,” 

i 

has, like* the. Hawthorn hedgi^ long been the 
favourite sj^bject of our poets’ cnoofniums; and 
besides those whyih we have already given, we 
may quote another, not* ihferjor, by H. K. 
White — 

“ A little onward let me bebd my way, 

Where the moss’d seat invites the traveller’s 
stav: 4 * 
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7 ’liat spot, oil, yet it is the very same; *' 

That Hawthorn gives it shade and gaVe it 
name; 

There yet the primrose ope’s its earliest bloom, 
There yet the violet sheds its first iierfume; 
And in the branch that rears above the rest, 
The Robin unmolested builds its nest," 

* r 

From Burns, such a shady seat, occupied 

ft 

by whispering lovers, calls forth enthusiastic 
raptures;— 

“ If Heaverf a draught of’ heavenly pleasure 
spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’T is when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’^arms breathe out the tender tale 
Bcnoatl^the milk-white Thorn that scents the 
ev’iiing gale.” 

For one«of such a modest pair, 

•c 

-spotless as th^ flow’ring Thorn, 

With flowers so ."f^lMte and leaves so green. 
When purest in the dewy morn,” 

he promisee, that, amongst other floral gifts, 

" The Hawthorn I wUlpu'^' its looks o' siller grey. 
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Where,- like an aged man, it stands at break 
o’ dav," 

•; ^ •■ 

adding with the humanity of a pure lover of 
nature, 

“But the songster's nest within the bush I 
wiiina tak awav." 

V 

But it fs ohly in highly-cultured Bi’itain, that 
siu*h shady spots are to be found; or, that every 
road and path deserves to be called 

“-the Hawthorn-seen ted wav 

■I 

CAMI’BKLL. 

for no other country can boast that lovely diver¬ 
sity which the hedge-rows give to all our oul- *| 
tivated landscapes, making them look, from a 

distant height, like rich Mosaics. • 

/ 

• p 

Evjn the gorgeous scenery of the East cannot 
obliterate^ the Jove for the prodiyitions of our na¬ 
tive country and though surrounded by all the 
sublime and wond^yous vegetation of those luxu¬ 
riant regions, tlie homo-siok heart pants for the 
green hedge-row and tlie shady copse; for 

“ — who in Indian bowers has stood, 

But thought on England’s ‘ good greenwpod;* 
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And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 
Her Hazel and her Hawthorn glndo; 
And breathed a prayer (how oft in vain!) 
To gaze upon her oaks again ?” 



BEUBK. 




The peculiar feature which the Hawthorn 
hedge-rows give to Britisii scenery, is beautifully 
alluded to by the Bev. G. Croly^ wl^ii viewing 
a landscape in France, a country which can 

I 

rarely boast 

“ — a Hawthorn hedge, where tlie sweet May 
Has shower’d its white luxuriance 


jy €■. 



H3'., 


+» 




“ ’Tis a rich scene, and yet the richest charm 
That ere clothed earth in beauty, lives not bore. 
Winds no green fence around the cultur^jd farm; 
No blossomed Hawtliorn shields the cottage 
d^r: ’ , 

The land is bright, and yet ‘to thine bow drear, 
UnrivalM England! Well the thought may 
pmo 

For those sweet fields where, each a little 
sphere, 

In shaded, sacral fruitfulness doth shine, 

And the heart higher beats that says, ‘ This 
«. spot is mine.”' ^ ^ 
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It is not so often that the phenomenon de¬ 
scribed by Coleridge, is seen as that which we 
have quoted from Sackville; for mists and fogs 
arc less.froquent when 

“ The moonlight-colour’d May" 


BHELLKV. 


is in blossom than at any otlier season of the 
year. Still if a late south-east wind should blow 
bringing with it drizzly rain and all the miseries 
of a “ south fog,” we may porhai)s be able to say, 

“ There stands the flowering May-thorn tree! 

From through the veiling mist 5^ou see 
The black and shadowy stem; 

Smit by the sun tlie mist in glee ^ 

Dissolves to lightsome jewelVy, 

•Each blossom hath its gey.” 

COLKKIDUB. 

Bat the “jewerry” on the blossom, like gems 
on a beauteous maiden, is, at ^his season, rather 
a defect th|in an ornament; however*much it may 
lend a brilliancy j,to the black twigs of the winter- 
bai'ed stem. • * 

The reader will not fail to notice how few 

■% 

poets have remarked upon the powerful and 
delicious scent of the Hawthorn; a scent which 
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pcrliunes the country round, and is often borne 
by the fitful breeze even into the hearts of large 
towns; as if it would call the care-worn man of 
business and the hard-handed mechanic, from the j 
counting-house and the loom, to come and pay 
it its long-lost honours. We are glad, however, 
to be able to add one extract which does justice ; 
to this attribute of the Hawthorn:— 

“-How sweet to sense, 

How delicate the breeze that lades its wings 
With odours from the Hawthoni! To the spot | 
Where dwells ifiie sweet allurer, decking late 
Her crowded foliage with abundant flowers. 

Turns the fond eye to gaze, and, smit with love, 
Marks here, the swelling boughs’ expanded bloom, 

i 

And there, a host of beauties yet unborn, • 
Globules unnumber’d the prolific branch v ' 

*■ * I 

Besetting thick around, ere lon^ to unfold* 

Their milky petals to th’ enamour'd boo.” j 

• HVaiiiK. 

I 


























Cljc Culip. 


TUIjIPA gesneriana 
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|)C Culip jti a ])voot' tl:^U 
tljough mere beauty may command 
admiration, it cannot secure aifection. 
This flower has consequently re¬ 
ceived more notice than affectionate 
* 

reel’d fi'om the j>oets, though Cril-ew 
hifs a pretty simile, compariiig his 

njistress’ Jips to * 

« 

"Leaves of crimson Tulips met." 
And again, of infta*ior merit, 
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“ In yonder Tulip go and geek,— 

There thou may’st find her lip, her cheek.” 

Herrick draws the usual moral of short-lived 
beauty from these highly-prized flowers:— 

“ You are a Tulip seen to-day, 

But dearest, of so short a 'stay, 

That where you grew, scarce man can say.” 

HERmCK. 

« 

C TO A BED OF TULIPS. 

“ Bright Tulips, we do know 
You had yoiu* coming hither; 

And fading-time does sliow 

That ye must quickly wither. ‘ . 

« • t ' 

Your sisterhoods may ^tay, , 

And smile here for your hour, 

But die ye must away, •, 

Even as the meanest flower. 

C 

1 

Come, virgins, then, and see 
Your fixities, and bemoan ye; 

For lost like these, 't will he 
^ As Time had never known ye.” 



1 -r'm 
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Cte Cult$. 

• F. Quarles, in one of his “ Divine Emblems,” 
adopting Prov. xiv. 13, for his text, cautions 
against that “ mirth whose end is heaviness:”— 

" The dainties here 
Are^least what they appear; 

Though sweet in hopes, yet in frukion sour:— 
The fairest Tulip s not the sweetest flower." 


The courtier Tulip, gay in clothes,” 


FAVSHAWB. 


or as Cowley describes it, in neaily the same 
words, • 


clotli’d in a gay and parti-oolor’d coat,” 


has, from the time of its first introduction, been 


an object of care and pride to ^e florist, who 
ai^xiously studies to vary its tints in every pos¬ 


sible mannef. But his chief delight is, when 


the fantastic Tulip strives to break 


PBion. 


In twofold beauty, and parted streak. 

• • 

Then does he, enthusiasdcaHy, 

-praise the gaudy Tulijr’s streaky red: ’’ 


and then he glories in ^ 



UAY. 
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o < 

. I 

'* -the Tulip-race, where Beauty plays • | 

Her idle freaks; from family (diffused ■. I 

To family, as flies the father-dust, ^ 

The varied colours run; and while tliey break 
On the charm'd eye, th’ exulting florist marks, 
With secret pride, the wonders at his hand." 

THOMSON. 

But after all the labour fimd. pains bestowed 
upon it, it is, perhaps, hardly entitled to any 
higher praise than that which Churchill yields 
it:— 

t 

“ The Tulip,fidly glaring to the view. 

Who, tho’no clown, his birth from Holland drew, 
When once full dress’d, fears from his place to 
stir: — 

The fop of flowers—the More of a parterre."’ 

yoimg has justly satirized the absurd Tnli^)- 
omania, which, in his day,‘was nearly at its 
height; thgugh we think that most persons would 
have felt strongly disposed to treat the malicious f 
old Quaker pretty ^much in the same way as lie I 
treated the Tulip—viz., knocked off bis head : — 

“ But Florio’s famg, the product of a shower, 
Urows, in his garden, an illustrious flower. 

Why t^ms the earth ?—^vs^y melt the vernal skies? 
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•Why shines th^aun ?—to make Paul Diack* rise. 
; l^rom morn to night has Florio gazing stood, 
And wonder'd liow the gods could be so good ;— 
What shape !—what hue! Was ever nymph so 
fair? 

He doats ! fie dies !—he, too, is rooted there. 

C) solid bliss, which nothing can destroy,— 
Except a cat,*bird, snail, or idle boy. 

In Fame’s full bloom lies Florio down at night, 
And wakes, next day, a most inglorious wight:— 

I’hc Tulip’s dead !- 

» • • ^ * 

Nor are those enemies 1 mention’d, all; 

Beware, O Florist, thy ambition’s full. • 

A friend of mine indulged this noble flame ; 

A>Quaker served him, Adam was his name ; 

4 

>]’() one loved Tulip oft the master wej>t. 

Hung o’er it, and whole days in rapture spent; 
But came, and miss’d it one ill-fated hour: 

Ho rageii*! he roar’d! ‘What demon cropt my 
flower ? ’ * 

3 • 

Serene, quoth Adam, ‘ Lo!’t was crush’d by me; 
Fallen is the Baal to which thou bow’dst thy 
knee.’ ’* 

* The ^ame of a Tulip. 0 
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While Yoiing is severe on the taiale sex, Shen- 


stone is equally so on the female: — 


“ In glaring Ohloe’s manlike taste and mien, 
Are thie gross splendours of the Tulip seen: 
Distant they strike, inelegantly gay, 

To the near'view no pleasing charms display.” 


Though void of scent and ostentatjVDUs as 
“Tlie Tulip, tinged with beauty’s fairest dyes,” 


BLACRLOCK. 


certainly is, yet its various and 'splendid colours 


deserve admiration when it shines lustrous with 


“-crimson fading into gold. 

In streaks of fairest symmetry 


LANOHOaNK. 


justifying the brief, but poetical, description'of 
Southey, • • - ^ 

f " 

“-Tulips, like the ruddy evening streak’d.” 


It is true that we cannot yield the Tfelip much 
affection, but we ma^ condescend to admire it as, 
at least, one of Nature’s favoured cliildren. More¬ 
over, it should be repaembered, that we see it here 
only as an exotic, contrasting di^vantageously 
with ou( sober skies and i^ostentatious vegcta- 
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tion. Scattered in ■wild luxuriance over the j)laiiis 
t of the East, 

“ Where the tints of the earth and the hues of 
the sky, 

In colour though varied, in beauty may vie,” 

the Tulip must have a very different appear¬ 
ance from the*regiraental rows of blazing flowers 
which shine in the florist’s prize-bed. Neither 
are its natui'al colours varied and contrasted like 
those which cultivation has produced. 

f 

“ With bosom bared to meet the garish day. 
The glaring Tulip, gaudy, undismay’d,” 

MRS. C. SMITH. , 

is none of Nature’s handiworks. It is one of 
man’s “fantastic tricks.” • 

Miss Landon, who is* fond of far-fetched fan- 
cues, sj'jeaks of • 

“-these rich tints which on the Tulips lie. 

Tolling their soulAiern birth and sunny sky; 

The wine-cups of the sun. 




And 


“ Tulips with every colour which shines 
In the radiant g^s of Serendib’s njinea; 
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* • * like wine-cjjps stored 

Round a monarch’s festal board." i 

This brilliant flower, being a native of Turkey, 
was called Tulipa, from its resemblance to the 
Eastern head-dress, known as thenTulipan, or 
Turban; frorh which circumstance Moore lias 
again compared a host of tiirbaned Turks to a 

_ O 

bed of Tulips:— 

“ What triumph crowds the rich Divan to-day ? 
With turban’d heads of every hue and race,— 
Like Tulip-beds of different shape and dyes, 
Bending beneath th’ invisible west-wind’s sighs?" 
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nt^t present’ chapter we shall 
have to speak of several very 
diflerent flowers. Neither onr 
English wild plant, nor the 
Oriental ornament of onr gcfr- 
dcns, though both bearing the same 
name, is the flower alluded to in the 
classical story of the unhappy Hya- 
cinthus, who was killed by the disc 
cast by Apollo, and blown against 
U\o yo^th by the jealous •Zephyrus. 
The classical. Hy^inth is descyibed 
by Virgil as ruhem^ red, and ferru- 
ffineuft, scarlet, or iron-rust colour. 
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Upon its leaves were said to be inscribed the 

• V 

letters dci, at, which form the Greek exclamation 
of sOW)w; whence the name of Hyacintlius was ^ 
'derived, Ai and Oynthios one of the titles of I 
Apollo, signifying bewept of Apollo. 

Ovid, in t|ie tenth book of his IVfetamorphoses, 
refers to this imaginary inscription on the leaves 
of die Hyacinth:— * 

“ Ipse siios gemitus foliis inscripsit et at, at, 

Flos habet inscriptum,funestaquelitera ducta est.’’ 

r 

We look in vain at either of the flowers, bear¬ 
ing the name of Hyacinth, for any explanation of 
this fancied inscription; and, almost ever since tho 
* revival of classical learning, it has been an exer¬ 
cise for the ingenuity of critics to ascertain what 
flower was meant by the ancient poets. 

Writers of our'owh day have taken ^ thed - 
selves the merit pf having discovered it; and it 

I 

is^isual now in most books on flowers to adopt 
Professor Martyn’s hypothesiSj^ and give tho name 
of the poets’ Hyacintdi to the species of Red Lily 
; oaUed the Martagpn* But the merit of the dis¬ 
covery does not b^ong to the Professor, for long 
;befoi^,h^ tindte (inde^, ever siho© the classics 
^jwCre^ ,S$thi^eted 'eritiq^m) oaM or other of 
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the numerous Bed Lilies has been considered to 
. have been the classical fldwer; and no early wri¬ 
ter, poet or otherwise, ever bought of affixing the 
character of the clasmt^ Hyacinth to any of the 
flowers popularly called by that nameu 

The following extract from O^rarde’s Herbal 
(1593) will show that the opinion which maintains 
that the GreelsfHyacmthes is to be found in one of 
the tribe of Bed Lilies, is no modem discovery. In 
his chapter on the Lilium aureuMy and Lilium ru- 
bnim, he thus describes the Gold-red Lilv :— 

“ The Lilium aureum, or the Gold-red Lilly, 
groweth to the height of two, and sometimes three, 
cubits, and often higher than those of the common 
white lilly. The leaves be blacker and narrower, sei, 
very thick about the stalke. The flowres in the 
top be many, from ten to thirty flowres, according 
A .0 the,age of the plant ahd iertihtie of the soilc, 
like in form and greatnesse to those of the white 
lilly, but^^of a red colour tending* to saflioh, 
sprinkled or poujiered with many little black 
specks, like to rude or imperfect draughts of cer- 
taine letters. The roots be great bulbes, consist¬ 
ing of many cloves, as those of the white Hlly. 

.... This is thought by itome to be the Bulbus < 

‘ ( 

cruenlm of Hippocrates; as also thO) Lilium 
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purpurevm of Diosoorides: yet Matthiolus and 
some others would have it his Hemeracallis .— *. 
Dodonteus and Bapt. Porta think it the Jlyacin- 
thm and Cosmof^nddlos of the poets.” 

He then enters into a critique on the various 
passages in wl^ch the Hyacinth is mentioned hy 
the classics, adding, “ most of Ae later herbalists 
doe call this plant Hyacinthus poeticus" 

Some learned commentators have supposed 
the Gladiolus to have been the flower of the 
Greek fable; but, although it corresponds in co¬ 
lour, its spots li'e less conspicuous, and its leaves 
want the graceful curl for which the Hyacinth was 
so celebrated. The elegant involutions of the 
petals of some of tlie Red Lilies correspond much 
better with the ^epithet Hyacinthine locks, than 
the simpl^i bend of the Gladiolus, or the single 
curl of the Hyacinihm^rientalis. ^ r 
The colour, to©, is appropriate to Uie*epithet, 
fo'r^d or auburn was, among the anci|jpts, a fa¬ 
vourite hue for the hair; and SP hkewise all our 
early poets, from Ohkueer to Milton, unite in ad¬ 
miring red or yellow hair. We might cite many 
passage in support^f this’ assertion, but the fol- 
quaint simile by the ** father of English 
poetry*' will suffice:— « 
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“ Her littir was as yellow of line 

• « 

As any basin scoured new.” 

Lastly, the colour of the stone Hyacinth, or 
.lacintli, does not accord with any of the hues of 
the flowers "Which we inow by tlie same name, 
but is as nearly identical witli that of most va* 
rictics of the.Ee'd Lily as it is possible for a 
niiiiertd and vegetable to be. 

With all these proofs there can hardly remain a 
reasonable doubt that some one of the Bed Lilies 
is the flower entitled to tlio honour which the 
Hyacinth has so long usurped; and having, as far 
fis may be, settled this weighty matter, we will 
introduce the few occasions on which it has been* 
mentioned by our poets. 

Spenser, who was too dee[)ly*mbued witli the 
/ovo of ancient learning‘to'forget tlnf jioetical 
fable of -Hyt^inthus, more thtyi once alludes to 

it:— ’ I 

■#<» 

“ So lovedst thou,,[PhcBbusJ the lusty Hyacinth. 
So lovedst thou the fair C&v(hns dear; 

Yet both are of thy hapless hand extinct. 

Yet both in flowers da live, and love thee bear," 

Its history mad%it an appropriate flower 
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wherewith to adorn the Bower, of Adonis, *‘all 
about” which 

'•-grewe evei7 sort of flower 

To which sad lovers were transform’d of yore, 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus’ paralmour. 

And dearest love.” 

t 

Ben Jonson most nearly describes by a single 
epithet both the human and the floral Hyacintl], 
if we assume a reddish-yellow flower, such as the 
Bed Lilies, to })e the latter: he balls it 

“-the fair-hair’d Hyacinth.” 

Drummond bids a lady take warning fl'om 

I 

“Dark IJyacinth, of late whoso blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass re- 
joice, • • . 

AM think Itow little is 'twixt life’s exijjemes; 

The cruel tyrant that did kill thosp flowers. 

Shall once, ah me, ho^ spare that spring of yours. 

On another occasion he does little more tlian 
translate tlie lines of Moachus into his Elegy 
on the death of Henry, Fr&ce of Wales:— 
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“ 0 Hyacinths! for ay, your AI keep still. 

Nay, with more marks of woe your leaves now fill.” 

In the same Eleg^y he again mentions the 

classical Hyacinth, as 

« 

“-that sweet flower that bears 

In sanguine spots the tenor of our woes.” 

Lines which Milton adopted, but at the same 
time corrected, by transferring the epithet ** san¬ 
guine” from the spots (which are black) to the 
flower:— * 

“-that sanguine flower inscribed witli woe.” 

Milton seems to have been aware that the 
“ flower inscribed with woe” was flot that which 
is^popularly termed the Hyacinth, for irf every 
instance*in which he introduces that name, he 

• J 

evidently means our English Harebell., 

In PariMl we find an instance of the igno¬ 
rance of flowers whidh prevailed, in the eighteenth 
century, and caused the signification of many 
(like the Hyacinth) to be lost. Describing several 
classical plants, he says, 

“ In bells of azur'^t Hyacinth arose.*** 
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We do not think that the. subject was again 
mentioned, until Keats^revelling on classic ground, 
tells of 

“ —— the sad death 

Of Hvaomthus, when the cruel breath 
• * » 

Of Zephyr ■slew him,—Zephyr penitent 
Who now, ere Phoebus mounts the firmament, 
Fondles the flawer"amid the sobbing rain. ” 

Yet wo cannot sympathize with him when he 
prays 

“ (-for Hermes wand 

To touch this flower into human shape ! 

That woodland Hyacinthns could escape 
From his green prison! ’’ 

We decidedly ^prefer the flower (whatever it may • 
be) to^ihe young gentleman. 

Shelley is less happy in* his classicfd imita¬ 
tion ;— «. 

“-the blue bells ^ 

Of Hyacintlij tell ApollcTs written grief. ’ 

But it is to these “ blue bells,” the Hyacinth us f 
NON scriptus, OP as modem botanists term it 
Scilldt that we now turn with pleasure from the 
fictioiSiS of the ancients. ® Howeyer much wo may 
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* admire the latter in the closet or the study, there 
cannot be a question that there is more healthy 
enjoyment to be found under the open canopy 
of lieavcii reading the handwriting of Almighty 
God in our own delicate Harebell, than in poring 
over the most fanciful creations of the fabulist, 

. whether ancient or modern. 

A doubt hangs over tlie poetical history of 
the modern, as well as of the ancient flower, 
owing to the appellation “Harebell” being indis¬ 
criminately applied both to Scillat wild Hyacinth, 
and also to Camjjfanula rotundifol^Uy Blue-bell. 
Though southern Bards have occasionally mis¬ 
applied the woi'd “ Hai’ebell,” it will facilitate our 
understanding which flower is meant, if we bear 
in mind as a general rule that that name is 
applied difibrently in various parts* of the island; 
thus, the Harebell of Scotch writers is tl/e C'«w- 
^«//M/«,*and*the Blue-bell, so celebrated in Scot¬ 
tish song, is the wild Hyacinth, or ScUla ; while 
in Englandthe same names are used conversely; 
the Campanula beihg the Blu§-bell, and the wild 
Hyacinth the Harebell. * 

From Gerarde .and other floricultural works 
written about the time of Slmkspere, we learn 
that there was then ho hesitation in applying the 
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word Harebell to the wild Hyacinth: consequently 
there can be no doubt that it is the flower in¬ 
tended by that poet, when he says of Imogen, 

“-Thou shalt not lack 

The azured Harebell, like thj veins." 

The same epithet “azured’' is applied to the 
“Harebell” by Drayton, who' al§o alludes to its 
“ luscious smell." 

Blue, has ever been decreed the colour of 
constancy; hence the Harebell, as well as 
the Violet, has been selected* to represent that 
quality:— 

“ The Harebell, for the stainless azured hue, 
Claims to bo worn of none but those are true." 

W. BBO-WNB. 

And Uite, by a long ,leap, brings us at once to 

Bums, who has almost an identical Hne :— 

« 

1 

“•The Hyatinth’s for constancy, wi’ ij^s imchang- 
ing blue.” ^ 

Burns also beaulifiiUy describes the natural 
locality of the wild Hyacinth, which, unlike the 
heath-loving Campanula, prefers damp, shady 
situations:— , . , 
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" — the lone glen o’ green breckan, 

)Wi’ the bum Stealing under the lang yellow 
broom, 

Where the Blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly ui\- 


Been. 


i 

If we turn to England's poets, we find the 

locality of their Harebell equally well designated; 

» 

“-fountains all bordered with moss. 

Where die Harebells and violets grow 


so likewise in 


SaSMSTOHK. 


the woods- 

Where spicy Hyacinths azure bells unfold 


J. 8COTT. 





and in the same situation Mrs. 0. Smith says, 

“ Uncultured bells of azure Jacinths blow 
''as well* as by , 

T 

“«-the brooks whose humid banks 

* 

Nouitsh the Harebell 

and again, ^ « 

“ In the lone copse, or shadowy dell. 

Wild cluster’d knots of Harebells blow." 

The wild Hyacinth, may likewise often be found 

9 • 
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“ 'Mid some green plot of open ground ; 

Wide as the oak extends its deM/y gloom, I 
The fostered Hyacinths spread their purple 


bloom/’ 



WOUDSWOKTH. 





We have hitherto endeavoured to confine 
ourselves to tlie wild Hyacinth {Scilla ); and the 
foregoing extracts relating to that ^ower, together 
with the following relating to the Campamda, 
will bear out our assertions respecting the names 
and localities of the two flowers. Allan Kamsay, 
in his inimitable “ Gentle Shepherd,” the only 
real pastoral poem in the language, introduces 
us to tlie Campanula^ under a name which at 
*once fixes its haunting place:— 

“ When eom-ijggs waved yellow, and blue 
Heather-bells 

* r 

Bloom’d bonny on muirland,and aweeb rising' 
fells‘ • , 

• »i 

and Mickle, in the introductory lin^s to “Sir 
Martyn, a Poem jn^the mahner of Spenser,” 
—lines which have received the high approba¬ 
tion of Sir Walter Scott,—describes the Scottish 
Harebell as growing in an^ open dry situation 
enough^:— 
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“-in the breeze '* 

Thq,t wafts the thistle’s plumed seed along, 
Bhio-hells wave tremulous,” ’ 

a • 

And this too is the flower (changing the name as 

« 

we return to the North) in ifeferonce to which 
Scott, speaking of Ellen Douglass, felicitously , 
transfers Milton’s^*description of the fairy tread of ' 
Sabrina “ o’er the CoTvslip’s velvet head,” to the 
land of the heather:— 

■> I 

“ E’en the slight Harebell raised its head, | 

Elastic from her cii^ tread." » i 
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Ellen—whose lovely image,still haunts thc^ 
imaginative traveller as he wanders over the now 
classic ground of Loch Katrine—modestly chose 
the “ slight Harebell” tis an emblem of herself: 

“ ‘ For me,’ she stoop’d, and lookmg round, 
Pluck’d a blue Harebell from the ground ; 

‘ For me, whose memory scarce conveys 
An image of more splendid days, 

This little flower, that loves the lea, 

May well my simple emblem be; 

It drinks heaven’s dews ea blMie as rose 
That in the King’s own garden grows; 

And when I place it in my hair, 

» Allan, a bard is bound to swear 
He ne’er saw coronet so fair.’— 

Then playfully the chaplet wild 

She wteath’d in her dark locks, and smiled.” 

• ' 

So far there is, no confusion, and if the reader 

I 

is sometimesf puzzled by the similarit^of names 
for tvfo different jjlants, he maj generally satisfy 
hum^lf which is irftended by ascertaining what 
countryman the poet was, or still more certainly 
by noticing the Ipcality described when the 
flower is mentioned. But modem poets have 
wrought,confusion and difficulty by a wrong- 
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fijl api)licatioii of the names; thus if Keats had in 
tlie two following quotations written “ Harebells” 
for “ Blue-bells,” and vice versd, he would have 
* conformed to the usages of his native country;. 
for it is very evident that in the first the wild 
Hyacinth is nicant:— 

“-a spring-head of clear waters, 

Babbling so sweetly of its lovely daughters, 

The spreading Blue-bells, it may haply mourn 
That such fair clusters should be radely tom 
From their freshr beds; and scatter’d thought¬ 
lessly 

By infant hands, left on the path to die.” 

And it is equally clear that in the next, the 
Campanula is intended:— » 

/ “ -—r- swelling downs, where sweet air stirs^ 
Blue Harebells lightly, and whore prickly furze 
Buds lavislji^gold.” * 

» 

It is not so clear, hewdver, which flower 
Shelley intends by his poetical description of 

“-tender Blue-bells, at whose birth 

The sod scarce heaved.i’ 





























“-Hyacinths of purest virgin white, 

Low-bent, and blushing inwards;" 



THOMSON. 


“-Hyacinths of •loveliest dyes, 

Breathing of heaven ’’ 


MRS. C. SMITH. 




This is the flower which Mrs. Tighe invokes 
“ at the comn^eneement of Spitng; ” 

“ Burst from thy leafy sheath once more, 

Bright Hyacinth ! thy splendour showing, 

* The sun thy hues shall now restore 

In all their foreign lustre glowing.” , 

C 

It is. not surprising tliat flowers of so much 
bea^ity and variety of tint shoyld secure admira-'t 
tioh; flowers, which have been so sweetly cele¬ 
brated by many modem poets, and among others 
by Shelley : — < 

“ The Hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew. 

Of music so delicaCe, soft, and intense. 

It was felt like an odour within the sense.” 

* <1 




























CJc ^avtWxi^: 

NARCISSUS POETICUS. 









“ - - Namssus fail, 

Ah o1>r the fabled fountain hanging still." 

THOMSOlii. 


" Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 

Who gaze on their c^ves in the stream's recess, 

Till they die of their own dear loveliness." 

Sllbl.I.hV. 
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ftere is great diffi- 
culty in satisfacto- 
* rily ascertaining to 
wliat plants many 
of the descriptions 
given by classical 
^ authors should be referred; and 
' none seems to have led to more 

mistakes than the Nareissus, a name 

• 

which, with the addition- poeiicus, has 
been usually ai^plied to the common 
white Narcissus, with a crimson or ])ur- 
pl'i! cup in the. centre^ and which always 
flowers about May. But a little atten¬ 
tion to the enithets applied by the clas¬ 
sical writers, will ak once demonstrate 
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that this cannot be the flower to which they re- 
fencd. Virgil calls it the purple Narcissus,* and 
“the Narcissus flowering late,’’t amongst other 
• autumnal plants; and Pliny also describes it as 
having “ a purple flower.” X Moreover, almost all 
the flowers which are said to have sprung from 
the blood of defunct heroes, are of a purple or red 
colour; such are the Flos Adonis, the Hyacinth 
of the poets, the Red Rose, the Crocm ojficlnale, 
or Meadow Saflron, and many others. Shakspere 
also adopts the same idea wh§n he describes the 
Heart’s-easc *' as turned “ purple with love’s 
wound.” 

The Narcissus has rarely been noticed by our 
poets save in connection with the classical story 
of the youth ‘beloved by Echo, and pining to 
death for love of his, own image reflected in the 
sj]|Sing, on whose banks he was reposing.' ‘ 



* SponseV appropriately plants tl^c Narcissus 

around lovers’ bowers, under the descriptions of 
( 

“ Foolish Narcisse, tliat likes the watery shore 
and 

♦ 

* Purpumo Nardsiin. BcL V. 1. 58. 
t S,'ra ciimantom Nurcissum. Geor. I.ib. iv. 1. 48. 

, * PuTimreo flora. O 
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* I 

“-pale Narcisse, that in a well 

Seeing his beauty, in love with it fell.” 

In like manner Drummond places lovers’ 
flowers together:— 

“ Here Adon blushed, and Clitia all amazed 
« 

Look’d pale, with Him who in the fountain gazed.” 

Bon Jonson’s lines on tliis subject are a fine 
specimen of the classical vigour of his verse:— 

“ Arise, and speak thy sorrows, Echo, rise! 

Here by this fountain where thy love did pine, 
Whose memory liv'es fresh to vulga’t fame, [ 

Shrined in this yellow flower, that bears his name. 

Echo. His name revives, and lifts mo up from 
earth;— 

See, sec, the mourning fount, whose springs 
weep yet * 

Th’ untimely fate of that Wo beauteous boy, 

"that trophy’of self-love, and spqil of Nature, • 
Who (how ti-ansform’d into this drooping flower) 
Hangs the repentant head back from the stream, 
As if it wish’d—‘ Would I h^d»never look’d 
In such a flattering mirror! ’ Oh, Narcissus! 
Thou that wast once (and yet ^rt) my Narcissus, j 
Had Echo but been private with thy tlioughts. 

She would have dropt ^way herself in tea^s, i 
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'rill she hud all turn’d water, that in her 
(As in a truer glass) thou mights! have gazed, 

And seen thy beauties by more kind reflection! 

« • » * » 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt 
tears; 

Yet slower,'yet, Oh faintly, gentle springs! 
List to the heavy part the music beare. 

Woe weeps out her division, when she sings. 
Droop herbs and flowers; 

Fall grief in showers; 

Oii^ beauties are not'-ours; 

Oh, I could still, 

like melting snow upon some craggy hill, 

.Drop, drop, drop, drop, 

Since Nature’s pride is now a wither’d Daffodil.” 

We have Ather extended this quotation, in 
order to show that tke fable of Narcissus was 
sometimes applied to the comflaon Daflbdil; and 
it is probahio that Milton also uses the English 
word for the classical flower: inasmudfi as he con¬ 
nects it witli the Amaranth, which was also fabled 

« 

by the Greeks to have sprung from the blood of 
an unhappy lover^;— 

“ Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And Daffodillies fill t^eir cups witli tears.” 
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Parnell mentions the fabulous flower:— 

t 

“-O’er the margin hung 

The self-admirer, white Narcissus, so 
Fades at the brink, his picture fkdes below." 

9 

As does Somerville:— 

“ On her refulgent brow, as crysttd clear, 

As Parian marble smooth. Narcissus hangs 
His drooping head, and views his iziage there; 

Unhappy flower!" 

> ; 

Gay relates the story: — ® 

Here young Narcissus o’er the fountain stood. 
And view’d his image in the crystal flood : 

The crystal flood reflects his lovely charms. 

And tlie pleased image strives te»meet his arms. 
No nymph his unexperienced breast suMued, 
Echo in vain tlje^flying boy pursued; 

Himsalf alone, the foolish youth admires. 

And with fond look tho smiling shade desires; 
O’er the smooth lake withfruij^lcss tears he grieves. 
His spreading fingers shool in verdant leaves. 
Through his pale veins green sap now gendy flows, 
And in a short-irved flower hft beauty blows.” 

Although the fab^ has beeu alludtjd to by 
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several later poets, none of then^ has attached to 
it a new thought, or invested an old one with 
new beauty; it is therefore unnecessary to fill our 
pages with uninteresting repetitions. Keats, how¬ 
ever, has changed the idea usually connected with 
the Narcissus ^ and his very beautiful lines may 

therefore here find a place:— ^ 

* * . 

What :^t inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring ? 

In some delicious ramble he had found 

V 

A little spaed with boughs all woven round; 
And, in the midst of all, a clearer pool 
Thau e’er reflected in its pleasant cool 
The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping, 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping; 
And on the hank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forloAi fli'ower with nought of pride. 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness. 
To woo its own sad image into nearness; 

Deaf to light Zephyrus it would not move. 

But still would sdfenp. to droop, to pine, to love. 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fiunter gle^mings o’er Ms fancy shot ; 
Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 
Of young Narcissus and«ad Echo’s bale.” 
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SPARTIUM SCOPARIUM 
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“ (Vor the fields of waving Ijrooiii, 
Slowly slitmts tlie piolilen Itliioiii." 

J WAIITON. 
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5ij0f splei^did* shrub, which may 
justly vie in delicacy of form 
and vividness of colour with 
many highly prized exotics, owes its 
neglect solely to fhe profusion widi 
which it covers our banks and braes. 
But for this facility of growth, it might 
tttlve precedence of many of its cogenftrs, 
which, with less beauty, assume a place 
in the garden or the conservatory, sdlely 
because they require more care- and at¬ 
tention. Lt has, hbwever, a record in 
English* history as the badge or cognif 
zance of Plantagenets; to whom 
the humble planta 'genuta^ pr»Broom, 
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262 CTfie 9ii6t0* ptottfaunce. t 

gave that haughty name^ written in letters of blood 
on many a sad page of England's archives. 

We might Imve expected that Chaucer would 
have furnished us with some lengthened eulogy on 
this plant, as “ Old John of Gaunt, time-honor’d 
Lancaster,” was his patron, and as yet the aspira-^ 

tions of that i^roud house to England’s throne 

■ 

were unknown; but he merely mentions, without 
comment, or epithet, 

“-flowre of Brome. ” 

1 

c 

We, therefore, pass to Spenser, who, in the son¬ 
net in which ho catalogues various plants com¬ 
pounded of gpod and ill, says, 

“Sweet is the Broom flower, but yet sour enough; 

• * • • • • 

So evftry sweet with sour is tempred still.’’ 

. * I 

• % 

Shakspere tblls of 

■ • Broo.g«,^'os. 

Whose shadow*tbp dismiss’d bachelor loves. 
Being lass’lom.” 

S 'Itl ’ 

W. Browne jfist m^;it^o«B 
, “-A field ct Broom," 
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« (S^e SrsifiHt 

• , 

where, as Dyer says, 

-low-tufted Broom, 

Or box, or berry’d juniper arise;” 

or where 

“ Flexile Brooms bright yellow interpose.” 
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J. Cunningh*am is a little fuller when be de- 1 
scribes himself as surveying the Landscape:”— j 

“ Stretched upon these banks of Broom, 

We command the prospect rounds - 

Meadows, woodlands, heaths, and fields. 

Yellow’d o’er with waving gold.^’ 

Such a spot and such a soothing recreation as 
that to which Fergusson delighted^to escape from 

the annoyances of Edinburgh:— 

• • * 

• ** Froih jioisy bustle, from contention free. 

Far from the busy town I careless loll; 

Not like ^ain Tityrus, or the bards of old, 

Under a beeohen^ venerable #hade. 

But on a furzy heath, where blooming Broom ; 
And thorny whins the spacious plains adorn.” 

Dr. Leyden,—the friend of Sir W. Scott,— 
likewise says of "feimBelfrj 
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“ I love to * * , • m 

• wauder 'mid the dark-groen fields of Broom, 
When peers in scatter’d tuiBts the yellow bloom.” 

So also Burns loved the Broom-groves, though 
for other reasons:— c 

“ Their groves o’ sweet myrtle let foreign lauds 
reckon, * 

Where bright-beaming summers exalt the per¬ 
fume; 

Far dearer to me yon lone glep o’ green breckan, 
Wi' the h&gn stealing under the laiig yellow 
Broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon humble Broom bowers, 
Where the blue-bell aiid gowan lurk lowly un 
seen; * 

For there, lightly tripping among tlio wild 
. flowers, ' ♦ 

, A listenyig the linnet, oft wanders my Jean." 

The first full cjescription of tliis beautiful na¬ 
tive plant is by Langhorne, w'ho teaches from it 
the cui hono of the simply beautiful:— 

** -’I'is not in vain 

Tha^ Nature paints het woAs so gay; 
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« 

For, fruitless though that fairy Broom, 

Yet still we love her lavish bloom. 

Cheer’d with that bloom, yon desert wild 
Its native horrors lost, and smiled; 

And oft we mai*k her golden ray 
Along the dark wood scatter day.. 

Whatever charms the ear or eye, 

All beauty and all hannony ; 

If sweet sensations they produce, 

I know they have their moral use; 

I know diat Nature’s charms can move 
The springs that strike to Virtue’s love.” 

Cowper is briefer, yet sufficient:— 

“-the*Broom, 

Yellow and bright, as h^llipn unalloy 

• Her blossoms 

and we may add one or two more equally briel 
descriptions from lanodern po^ets. Miss Laudon 
says, • 

“ The wilding Broom;as sweet, which gracefully 
Flings its long tresses like a maiden's hair. 
Waving in yellow beai^y f’ 
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^crrtr ^Tciufaunce. 

and Wordsworth, 

* 

f‘-jjje Broom ■ 

I’nll-flower’d, and visible on every steep. 

Along tlie copses runs in veins of gold.” 

But Wordsworth like^frise enables the plant to 
jiass a just eulogy on itself:— 

“-am I not * 

In truth a favour'd ])lant ? 

On me such bounty summer pours, 

That I am cover’d o’er withjQowers; 

And, when liie frost is in the sky, 

My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look at me and say. 

This Plant can never die. 


The butterfly, all green and gold. 

To &e hath often flbwn, 

dlere in my blossoms to behold • 

. Wingsl(wely as his own. 

When grass is chill with rain or dew, 
Beneath my shiftii^the mot&er-ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb; I see 
The love they to each other make. 
And the sweet joy which they partake. 


It is^a joy to me.’ 



















KOSA. 
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* 

the same idea; and as this is the chaj'acter of 
the great mass, we shall tlms be enabled, with¬ 
out any loss to the reader, to reduce our extracts 
•into a reasonable compass. • 

Sir Walter Baleigh, in the character of an 
amorous shepherd, thus addresses the Roses:— 

• 

“ Vermilion Roses, that with nevs’^day’s rise 
Display your crimson folds fresh looking fail-, 
Whose radiant bright disgraces 
The rich adorned rays of roseate rising morn ! 

Ah, if her virgin’s hand 
Do pluck your purse, ere Phmbus view the 
c , hind,. 

And veil your gracious pomp in lovely Nature’s 
scorn ; e 

•If chance mj ipistress traces 
by your -flowers to take the Summer's air, < 
Then woful l>lusliiiig tempt her glorious eyes 
To spread their tears, Adonis’ death ifeporting, 
And tell Lovers torments,*-sorrowing for her 
friend. 

Whose drops of blood, within your leaves con¬ 
sorting, ' ■ 

Report fair Venus’ inefiaiig to have no end! 

e . -0 ;, 































Sponser, when describing the Garden of Bliss, 
first introduced into the language the classical 
metaphor of the fleeting nature of the Rose, as 
aflbrding an argument to enjoy life while youth 
lasts; and his ^treatment of it forcibly contrasts 
witli the imitations which the coffee-house poets 
of a later date successively concocted. The great 
disparity which exists between the Elizabethan 
and the metaphysical poets in the treatment of 
flowers is manifest at every step*; but the Rose 
displays it most clearly, as almost every ten 
years from Spenser’s day to thS present, the* 
same metaphor has been the subject of distinct 
efliisioiis. • 

S 2 )enser’s ol’ten imitated lines are as 'follow; 
•but it must be remembered that^they are put into 
the mouth of one of the frail damsels in the 
Bower of J^liss, and therefore were not intended 
by the poet to convey a preqppt to be followed: — 

■' Ah ! sec, whoso faire thing doest faine to see, 
In springing flowre the image ®f thy day; 

Ah! sec the vkgin R0|p, how sweetly shee 
Doth first peepp forth %ith baishful modestee, 
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That I'au'cr seems the losse ye spe her may; 

Lo ! see soone after, how more bold and free, 

Her kired hosome she dothe broad display; 

T.o ! see soono after how she fades and falls away! 

So passeth, ip the passing of a daV, 

Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, the flowre ; 

No more doth florish after first deeav, 

That erst was sought to deck botli bed and bowrc 
Of many a lady, and many a paramoure; 

Gather therefore die Kose whilst yet is prime, 

For soouo oofiies age that will her pride deflowrc; 
Gather the Rose of Love whilst yet is time. 
Whilst loving thou may’s! loved be with equal 
crime.” 

So far was Spenser from seeking to convey an 
immoral lesson from 

• L 

■4* The Rose ei2,grained in pure sc arlet d} e,” • 

• c 

that he selects it as an emblem of eJeastity worn 
by the pine Belpl^cehe:— «» 

C 

“ That dainty Rose, the daughter of her Morne, 
More deare than yfe shee tendered, whose flowre 
’The girlond of her honopf did adorne : 

Ne Biiflred she the scorching power, 
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Ne the sharp nortlierne wind thereon to showre. 
But lapped up her silken leaves most chaire, 
Whcn-so the froward sky began to lowre: 

But soon as calmed was the crystall ayre. 

She did it faire disspred, and let to florish faire.” 

How exquisitely beautiful, too, isTthe following 
dcscrij)tive simile 

“ Like as a tender Kose in oi)en plaine, 

That with untimely drought nigh wither’d was. 
And hung the hea^, soon as few drops of raine 
Thereon distill and dew her dainty, lace, 

’Gins to look up, and with fresh wonted grace 
Diapreads the glory of her leaves gay; 

Such was Irena’s countenance.” 

DANIEL. 

Look, ^>elia, how*w’ esteem the half-blown iio§e, 
The image of tliy blush and summer’* honor! . 
Whilst yet iier tender bud doth undisclose 
I’hat full of beauty time bes^p^^^ upon her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air, 

But straight her wide-blown pomj) comes to de¬ 
cline ; 

She then is scorn’d that late adorn’d the fair: 
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■ 

Ho lade tlie lioses of tliose cheeks of thine ! 

No April can revive thy wither’d flowers, 

Whose springing grace adorns tliy glory now ; 

. Swift speedy tune, feather’d with flying liours. 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain ; 

But love now, whilst thou inayst be loved again.” 

* 

%k 

Shakspere Inis numerous allusions to the Hose, 
though some of the most beautiful relate to tln^ 
Canker, or wild Kosa, The gtu’deu Hose he 
most frequefiiUy assigns as an emblem of wo¬ 
man :— 

Duke .^— Fob women are as Hoses; whose fan- 
flower. 

Being once display’d, doth fall that very 
• hour. , 

“ Viola ,—^And so they arc: alas! tJi at they are so,-, 
To die* even when they to perfection 
grow-.” tp 

So the gallant Ik)yet says:— 

“ Fair ladies mask’d, are Roaesin their bud; 
Dismask’d, tlieir damask sweet commixture show-n, 
Are angels vailing or Roses blown.” 
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And again, metaphorically :— 

“ Thrice hlessod they that master so their blood, 
'Jo undergo such m»iiden pilgrimage; 

Btit earthlier happy is the Rose distill’d, 

'Thau that which withering on the virgin diorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.*’ 

The brothei^of Ophelia lovingly calls her 

“ 0 Rose of May! ” 

And in “ 'Che Pasmonate Pilgrim” tijie poet again 
applies the Rose in a similar manner:— 

“Sweet Rose, fair flower, untimely, pluck’d, soon 
faded; 

Ifluck'd in the bud, and faded in tjie spring.” 

A djfieront but equally beautiful meta])Iior 
tlesciibes *tho .sleeping princes ,who were mur¬ 
dered in th£ Tower:— • 

“-thus lay gentle babes 

* * * girdling one another 

Within their alabaster innocent arms: 

Their lips were four red Roses on a stalk. 

And in their summer biauty, kiss'd each other.” 
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SONG. 

“ On a day (alack the day!) 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom, passing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air : 

Througli the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, *gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 

‘ Air,* quoth he, ‘ thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triun^h so ! 

But, alack, my hand is sworn, 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet! 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me. 

That I am forsworn for thee : 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but nh Ethiop wore ; » 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for tliy love.’ ” 



SONNET 



“0, how much more^th beauty beauteous seem, 
By thq.t sweet omameat #ltioh truth doth give! 
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• I 

The Eose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the Koses; 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 
When siimmdt’sbreath their masked ])uds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unw)o’dr, and unrespected fade; 

Dio to themselves. Sweet Eoses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
x\nd so of you, beauteous and lovely youth; 
When that shall fade, my vdtse distils your 
truth.” 

SIR JOHN DATIES*. • 

AN ACROSTIC TO ELISABETIIA REGINA. 

“ E ye of the garden. Queen of flbwers, 

L ove’s cup wherein lie mSCtar’s powers, 

I ngenSer’d first 6f nectar; ^ 

S wee! nurse-child of the spring’s yo^ng hours,. 

A nd beauty’s fair character. 

B est jewel tliat th*e earth ^oth wear, 

E v’n when the brave young sun draws near, 

T o her hot love pretending; 

H imself likewise like form doth bear, 

A t rising and ilescendyng* ; 
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11 ose of the Queen of Love beloved, 

E ngland’s great kings, divinely moved, 

G ave Roses in their banner; 

11 show*d that beautv’s Rose indeed, 

N ow in this age should them succeed, 

And reign in^more sweet manner." 

GILES FT.ETCnEll. 

“ Love is the blossom where there blows 

Every thing that lives or grows: 

Love doth make the heavens to move. 

And the s^n doth burn in love: 

Love the strong and weak doth yoke, 

And makes the ivy climb the oak. 

* ■ * * « 

See, see the flowers tliat bdow. 

Now as fresh as morning blow. 

And of all, die virgin Rose, 

That as bright Aiifbra shows: 

.How they all uiileavM die, 

. Losing tcheir virginity; 

Like unto a summer-shade. 

But now bom, tind now they fedc 
Every tiling doth pass away, 

There is danger in delay: 

^ Come, come gather then the Rose, 

Gather it, or it you Ipsf," 
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Drummond has three pieces on the Rose, 
which he calls 

“-the garden’s Eye, tlie flower of flowers,' 

With j)iirple pomp that dazzle doth the sight." 

And agjjiri, 

« 

“ Queen of th^ fields, whose blush makes blush 
the morn! 

Sweet Rose! ’’ 

But onlv one is wortli extracting; ^t is, however, 
U<1 one of tlie best of his almost unrivalled Sonnets;— 

“Look as the flow’r which ling’ringly doth fade, * 
The morning’s darling late, the summer’s Queen, 
S 2 )t)ird of that juice which kept it fresh and green. 
As high as it did raise, bo^s low the head, 

• (Right s6 the. pleasures of my l^fe being dead. 

Or in their contraries but only scen,V 
With swifter speed declines than erst it si^read. 
And, blasted, scarce now sh^wS what it hath been; 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way, 

’i'hink on thy home, my soul! and think aright,# 
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I V. ^ ’ 
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The sun posts westward, passed is thy mom. 
And twice it is not given thee to be bora.” 

W. Browne derives two very beautiful similes 
from the “ Queen of Flowers, the English Bose.” 1 

The first is of a hiss:— 

To her Amyntas 

Came, and saluted; never man before 
More blest, nor like this kiss hath been another 
13ut when two dangling cherries kist each other; 
Nor ever beauties, like, met at such closes, 

But in the kisses of two damask Boses.” 

> * 

The other serves to illustrate his lamentation 
over the death of a young friend, whose uiitimely 
fate he^ compares to tlie blighted flower:— 

t 

“Xook as a sweet Bose fairly budding forth 
Betrays her beauties to tb’ enamour'd morn. 

Until some keen blast from the envious north 
Kills the sweet bhdfthat was'hut newly born: 

Or else, her rarest smells delighting, 

Makes her herself betray, 

«i Borne white and ourious hand inviting 
^ To pluok her thimce away.” 
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. w. imOWNE. 

“A Rose, as fair as ever saw the north, 

Grew in a little garden .all alone; 

A sweeter flower did Nature ne’er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet was never known: 

And maidens danced about it more*and more. 
And learned bards^of it their ditties made; 

The nimble fafries, by. the pale-faced moon, 
Water’d the roots, and kiss’d her pretty shade. 
Rut, well-a-day ! the gard’ner careless grew; 
The maids and fairies both were k^pt away; 
And in u drought the caterpillars»'ilirew 
Themselves upon the bud and every spray: 

God shield the stock! if heaven sendme supplies, 
The fairest blossom of the garden dies.” 

HEEEICK. • 

TO THE VIHGINS TO MAHK MUCH OF TImI!:. 

“ Gather ye.Rose-buds while ;^e may, 

'Old time is still a flying; • 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dyiiJ^. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 

The higher he's a getting. 

The sooner will his i«Mse be run. 

And nearer he’s^to 
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The age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood’are \^armer; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed tlie fcnner. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And,« while ye may, go maiTy; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry.” ' 

TO THE ROSE. 

“ Go, happy Bose, and interwove 
With othet flowers bind my love ; 

Tell her, too, she must not be 
Longer flowing, longer free. 

That so oft has fetter’d me. 

Say (if she’^ fretful) I have bands 
Of pearl, and gold, to bind her hands: 
Toll her, if she struggle still,. 

r 

I have n:i^rtle rods, at will,’ 

Foi^ to tame, tho’ not to kill., 

Take thou my blessing, thtts, and go. 
And tell her tliis—but do not so. 

Lest a handsome anger fly. 

Like a li^jtning, from her eye. 

And bum thee u|>|.as well as I.” 
































. D’AVENANT. 

[a bbide.] 

“ Roses, till ripe and ready to be blown, 

Their beniity hide, whilst it is yet their own ; 

'Tis our’s butnn expectance, whilst th’are green; 
And bashfully they blush when first’t is seen, 

As if to spread jtheir beauty were a crime; 

A fault in them, not iii all-ripening time. 

So stands (hidden with veils) in all her pride 
Of early flourishing, the bashful bride.” 

CIIASHAW. 

[ox TWINS.] 

“ So have I seen '••*«* < 

Two silken sister-flowers consult, and lay 
Their bashful cheeks together: newly they 
Peep’d from their bflds, show-’d like the gfarden's 
• eyes? \ ^ 

Scarce’waked; like was the crimson <jf their joys, 
Like were ttie tears they wept, so like that one 
Seem'd but the otKer’s kin^refleotion." 

[ox THE DEATH OF A FRIEND.] 

“ I’ve seen indeed the hopef^ bud 
Of a ruddy Rose, th^t stood 
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Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the new-saluted day; 

(His tender top not fully fq)read;) 

The sweet dash of a shower new shed, 

Invited him no more to hide 
Within hknself the purjile pride 
Of his forward flower, when lo. 

While he sweetly gan to stew^ 

His swelling glories, Auster spied him ; 

Cruel Auster thither hied him, 

And, with the rush of one rpde blast, 

Shamed no^ spitefully to waste 
All his leaves, so fresh, so sweet. 

And lay them trembling at his feet," 

Sill IIJOIIARD lANSHAWE. 

** Thou blusJiin'g Bose! within whose virgin leaves 
The*’wanton wind to sport'himself })resumes; 
While from their rifled wardrobe he recei\ rs 

* r 

, For his Tjrings purple, for his breath perliimes.” 

f 

“ Blown in the mohiipg, thou shalt fade ere noon; 
What boots a life which in such haste forsakes 
tliee ? 

Tbou’rt wondrous iroli<^ being to die so soon. 
And passing proud a li^ colour makes thee! 

r. 
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» 

If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives, 

Know then th*e thing that swells tliee is thy 
I bane; 

For the same beauty doth in bloody leaves 
The sentence of thy early death contain: 

Some clown’s*coarse lungs will poi^n thy sweet 
flower. 

If by the cauelesS plough thou shalt be torn; 
And many Herods lie in wait each hour, 

To murder thee as soon as thou art bom ; 

'Nay, force thy bud to blow, their tyrant breath 
Anticipating life to hasten deatlf.” 

Milton says that it was the delight of Eve to 
train the Eoses ■vfrhich adorned tin! myrtle bowers* 

of Paradise, whefre flourished 

\ • 

“ Flowers of all hue^and witliout tliorii the Hose." 

• She,‘tlierefore, on the fatal morning wlpch 
lost a* world, proposed to leave Ad#m to other 
labours, * 

• while I 

In yonder spring of Roses, intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon 

t 

and tliere the prowling Serpent found her, alone 

• • 
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and unprotected, and exposed in all the weak- 

« • 

ness of female vanity and' self-confidence to 
the sophistry of his wily tongue :— ) 

N 

“ Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, i 

Veil’d in a <^loud of fragrance, where she stood, j 
Half spied, so thick the Eoses blushing round 
About her glow'd, oft stooping to support i 

Each flower of slender stalk, whose head, though 

gay. 

Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d widi gold. 
Hung drooping unsustairi'd ; them she iipstays 
With myrtle band; mindless the while 
Herself, tho’ fairest, unsupported flower, 

From her beM prop so far, anr} storm so nigh. ' 

RJCHARD LOVEL/JDE. § 

^ / I 

THE BOSE i 

‘ . \ J 

“ Sweet, serene, sky-like flow,er, y 

Haste to adornther bower: 1 

Froifi thy long cloudy bod, | 

Shoot forth^thy damas^ head. | 

New startled blush*^of Flora! | 

The grief of pale Aurora, 1 

Who will contest no more; P 

Haste, haste, to strfw her floor. t 
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Vermilion ball tjmt's given 
From lip to lip in heaven ; 

Love’s couch's coverlid, 

Haste, haste, to make her bed. 


Dear olisprpig of pleased Venus, J 
And jolly, plump Silenus; 

Haste, hast^ to deck tlie hair, 
Of th’ only, sweetly fair. 


See! rosy is her bower, 

Her floor is all this flower. 

Her bed a rosy nest, * 

•- 0 

By a bed of Boses press'd.” 

Here we m^ht insert a whole volume of* 
nearly i«j[cntjgaX-y^r8es on the fleeting nature of 
beauty ; or to “ A ik)sehud in a 1 .itdy’s bosomor 
“ On the Boses of a'Lady’r* wjorkor “ CAi jjick- 
• ing uph.BoSe wliich Delia had dropt;" but will 
not waste our space, or risk tljo reader’s displea¬ 
sure, by iiAerting the nauseous trash which once 
found admirers. • * 

ItriiNS. 

TO MISS CUUIKSHANKS, A VEIXY YOUNG LADY. 

4 

“Beauteous Bose-bud, young and gay. 
Blooming in thy eaiily May, 
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Never may’st thou, lovely .flower. 
Chilly shrink in sleety shoVer! 
Never Boreas' hoary path, 

. Never Eurus' pois’nous breath, 
Never haJeful stellar lights, 

Taint thee with untimely blights"! 
Never, never reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew! 


May’st t^iou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck -thy native stem; 

Till some ev’ning, sober, calm, 

Dropping dpws, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev’ry bird thy requieijylungs; * 

Thou, amid tlie dirgeliil s«{und, 

Shed thy dying honours round, . • 

And resign to ^)arcnt earth . . 

The lovefiest form she e’er gave bijth." 




MRS. C. SMira. 

t 

[VARJOUS ROSES.] 

“ Here, like the fatal fruit to Paris given« 

Tliat spread fell feuds throughout the fabled 
heaven, , „• 
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d)c Uoie. 

Tlic yellow Hose golden globe displays; 
There lovelier still, among the spiny sprays 
Her bliisliing rivals glow with brighter dyes, 
Thun ])aints the summer sun or western skie«; 
And the scarce tinged, and paler lUvso unveil 
Their modest beauties to the sighing' gale.” 




“-There Roses blow 

Almost uncultured: some Avith dark gi’een leaves 
Contrast their flowers of pure unsullied while; 
Others, like velvet robes of royal st!itc 
Of richest crimson ; while, in thorny moss 
Enshrined and eradlcd, the most lovely wear 

The lines of you^iful beauty’s gloAving cheek.” 

* - 

•HYKON, 

•['^IlIi'IlOSn.AND Tlin NKillTINGAUi.J 


“ For there—the Rose o’er crag or.vale, 
»Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom lii^ i/lclody, 

His thousand songs are heard on high. 
Blooms blushing to her lover’s talc; 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, machill'd by snows, ^ 
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« 

Far from the winters of the west, 

\ « 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Betiirns the sweets by nathre given 
In softest incense buck to lieaven ; 

t 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her faire^ hue and fragrant sigh." 

MRS. HEM A NR. 

“ How much of memory dwells amidst thy bloom, 
Hose! ever wearing beauty for thy dower! 

'[’he bridal-day—the festival—the tomb— 

Thou hast thy ])art in cafeh, thou stateliest 
flow'cr '■ 

Therefore with thy soft breath come floating by 
A thousand' images of love oj' grief, 

Dreams, flll'd with tokens of mdrTfdiiy,- . 

thoughts of all things beautiful and brief. 

Not such thy spells o’er those that hail d thee first 
•In the clear light of Eden’s golden day I 
There thy rich leaves to crimson glo^ burst, 
Link’d with no dim remembrance of decay. 

Hose ! for the banquet gather’d, and the bier ; 

Hose! colour’d now by human hope and pain ; 
Surely where deatli is not, nor change, nor fear, 
Vet may we meet thee, joy’s own flower, again I ’’ 
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“ \ot but, ^'el•cl^ance, to duck someVirtjiirs tomb,- 

Soniu HosoKii' maidt ii-ldiish m;L\ laiiitly bloom, 

Or, wilbuiirig, hanjj; its cmblciruitic head." 

MA Its, 
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jftC the lily, the Whfte 

• 

Hose has been sometimes used to 
typify fairness; but it more imii^e- 
diately calls to mind the days whoVi, 
hi opposiLion to its rod-hued sister, 
it symbolized bloodshed and civil 
Passing over whatever bad tjehibrity it 
then acquired,_we fpill not further relcr 
to those sad events than by introduc¬ 
ing the parti* coloured Rose, the Union, 
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or red-aiid-white sLrijied Bose, which was very 
early* selected as emblematic of the happy termi¬ 
nation of the Wars of the Roses, by the blending 

“ Of the fatal colours of the striving houses;' 

I 

^ i 

which did 

“ Unite the White Rose with the Red- 
Smile Heaven on this fair conjunction, 

That Jong hath frown’d upon their enmity! ' 


Or, as Dravtcfii says. 


sh\ksi>frk. 


“In one stalk did happily unite 

^ Tlie pure vermilion Rose and.purer Wluto,” 

^ • 

Shakspere mentions the same Rose apart 
from its political associations:— 

“ The Roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing sHame, another white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stole,i of both '.' 

And we may introdiice here, as appropriate to 
this Rose, the lines of Carew, on 

As early as lfi0,3, “ the Iltise of colour red and white," is men¬ 
tioned by Dunbar, in the Allegory of the " Thistle and the Rose,” as 
the emblciD«of this happy event. * 
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CIbe entltte 

RKD AND WHITE ROSES. 

» 

“ Read in these Roses the sad story 
Of my hard fate, and your own glory : 

In the White you may discover 
The paleness of a fainting lovers 
III the Red, the flames still feefliug 
On my heart, witli fresh wounds bleeding ; 
The white* will tell you how 1 languish, 

And the red express iny angni.sh ; 

The white my innocence displaying. 

The rod my martyrdoni betrajing. 

The frowns that on 3 'our brow resided, 

Have those Roses thus divided; 

Oh! let youy smiles but clear 4 he weather. 
And then they both shall grow together.” 

Herrick gives a new version* of the classical 

fable, that the Rose-was ortginally White 

* . ■ 

*• Roses at first were white, 

i 

Till they could not agree • 

Whether my Sappho’s breast. 

Or they, more white should be. 

But being vanquish'd quite, 

A blush their cheeks bespread; 

Since which, believe the rest, 

The Roses’first came red.” 


























2PG Onijr ^IrasCaunre. 

As a specimen of the use o.f the White Hose 
to symbolize fairness, tlie following comi)liment, 
by Cleveland, may be given:— 

“-Her cheeks 

Where Hoses mix: no civil war 
\ 

Between her York and Lancaster.” 

Somenille also availed himself of the same 
subject to pay a comidiment to a lady, on bis 
presenting her with a White and a Hed Rose :— 

“ If this i)alc Rose ofTend your sight, 

It in yonr bosom wear; 

’T will blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

But, CchV, should the red be chose, 

With gay vermilion bright; 

’T would sicken at each blush that glows, 
And in desipair turn white.” 

'The Wliite Hose has been beautifuljy de¬ 
scribed by Hyron ; and, as we cannot.often quote 
irom his works, we are glad tOchavc an opportu¬ 
nity of doing so here, where our selections are 
fewer than we could have wished:— 

A single Rose is shedding there 

Its^lovely lustre, meek* and jiale: 
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* Elje mijtU na^e. 

It looks us i)lautccl by desjiuir— 

Ho white—so fuiiit—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the loaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than Avintry sky 

•f 

Mav wring it from the stem—iwtvuin— 

To-morrow secs it bloom again! 

* * • * • « 

Alone and dewy, coldly i)ure and ])alo; 

As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s tale.” 
Modern jjocts have generally made tlie White 
Hose the vehicle oJ? sad thoughts;—^ 

“ O, Sorrow ’ 

Why dost borrow 

The natural hue'of health from veVmeil lips?— 

« 

To give maidiiii blushes 
To the White Hose buslfes ? 

Or, is it thy dewy hand th^i Daisy tips?”* 

^ * • * • kkats. 

* 

I'hd followdng lines by Crabbe an^ more em- 
blojualic of*sufi’ering i)urity than of successful 
love, and are thercTore more dpproj)riate to the 
Wliito than to the Bed Rose. 

[^ONO OF THE DYING MAIDEN.] 

" Let me not have this gloomy view • 

About my room, around mv bed ; 
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But morning Koscs, wet with (iew, 

To cool my burning brows instead. 

As flowers that once in Eden grew, 

Let them tlieir fragrant spirits shed ; 

And every day tlie sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 

Oh! let the herbs I lov(3d tarcar 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath; 
Let them be placed about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death.” 

I ' 

. MISS LANDON. 

“ A beautiful white Provence Hose I 
Yet wan afad pale, as that it. knew 
What changing skies and sun could do ; 
As that it know, and knowing, sigh'd, 

'J'hvj vanity of sun\mer prjde ; 

As watching could j)ut off the hour 
' When falls tile loaf and fades the flower. 
Alas! that every lovely thing 
I jives only bukfor withering,— 

'fhat spring, rainfeows, and summer shine, 
End but in autumn s pale decline.” 
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KOSA CANINA. . 
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iiiiirkcd tijiit till 

^Jii.'ijontv of Sli;ik- 
,.‘'l»oiv’s iJliisl,rations Iroiii ^fn 

l{os(“ ai])]ili((l lo ili(! wild jilsiiif : 
tsnid we now ]»roj)oso lo i-iit' flu 
various piissa^^os in wliicli In 

lias illnstratod Lis jioiarv Lv llu 
('aiilvCT-lloso. Tirst, tlii'n, 
is a f'oiTodin}^- (‘ankor:-*- . 

•■j—-- ii'i ill ili(‘ 1)11(1 

'rii,o I'.'iliiij/ Cuiikrr ilwclK, sn (^ijii^f 
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liiliiiliiw in the iiiirst wils of all." 
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To which it is replied that unjj.dvised love only 
is such injurious canker :— 

“-as the most forward Bud, 

• Is eaten by the Canker ere it blow, 

Even soi-by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d td‘folly; blasting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure, oven in the prime, 

And all the fair effects of future’lioi)es.” 

But the most holy love, if hopeless ai d con 
coaled, is also a wearing canker;— 

She never told her love. 

But let coucejilment, like a worm i’tho Bud, 
Feed on her damask check: slie i)ined in 
* thought; 

And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like pdtionoe on a monument. 

Smiling at grief.”, t 

And of Romeo we are told. 

He, his own alTections' counsellor, 

Is to himself—I will not say how true ~ 

V f 

But to himself so speret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovery. 

As is the Bud bit with an envious worm. 

Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dej^ioate hi* beauty te' the Sun.” 
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Cbc SSStltTtr Hadr. 


Son’ow has tjie same effect. Tlie dotiu^ 
Constance thus laments the fate of her beloved 


“But now will canker soirow eat my Bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his check, 

• I 

And li^p?ill lof)k as hollow as a ghost, 

As (hfn at id meagre as an ague’s fit; 

Am^o he’ll die.” 

Bu 3 Sliakspcrc most frequently a])plies this 
beautiful metaphiv to the blighting eff’cct of sin 
iqjon the mind :— 


“ The Canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastmonts are most ihiminent.” 

-- 1 _ . 

• « 

“ Itoses have thorns and silver fountains rnud ; 
Clouds’ and eclipses stain both sun apd moon, . 

And loathsome Canker lives in sweetest Buds.” 

• « 

-^ 

“ 'fhat thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
for slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect, • 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air.^ 
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So tliou be good, sliiuder doth Uut approve 
Tliy worth the greater, being woo’d of time; 

For canker vice the sweetest Buds dotli love, 

And thou ])rcscnt’st a pure, unstained prime." 

« 

“ Jlow sweet and lovely dost thou^ make the 
shame, 

Which, like a Canker in the fragrnnt Hose 
Dotli stop the beauty of thy budding nam''!" 

I, 

And so h^ewise, by way of contrast to the 
cultivated Hose, 

“ To j)ut down lliehard, that sweet lovely Hose, 
*And ])lant this thorn, this Canker Bolingbroke;” 
a.nd again, ^ 

“ I had rather be a ^Canker in a hedge, than a 
Rose in his grace. , • . * 

. Tjastly, it- is a fairy’s office 

t 

“ To kill Cankei's in the Musk-rose buds.” 

€' 

Notwithstanding the example set by the Prince 
of Bards, the “ garden queen ” has secured to 
herself neatly all the praises of the elder poets, 
and thrown her sister of tlfb lields jinto the shade. 
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Modern poets havb, however, done something to 
rescue the most lovely of the cdiintry’s summer 
decorations from obscurity, and to idaoe it in n 
more just position. Hamilton has a pretty ballad 
on the Wild Rpse, entitled 

• I 

/• 

FLOWEU OF YABllOW. 


. U' 






• * 






... 

y| 




“ (lo, lovely Rose ! what dost ilioii here. 
Lirfcoring away thy short-lived Near? 

Vainly shining, idly blooming. 

Thy unenjoyeti sweets consuming. 

• 

Vain is thy radiant garlics hoc, 

No hand to pull, no eye to view ; 

Wliat are thy charms no heart dealing? 
What jirofits beauty none admiring ? 

Go, Yarrow flower to Y^xrow maid, • 

And .on .her panting bosom laid, 

* There all‘thy native form confessing 
T1 ic cb|irm of beauty is possessing.** 

Ihiras has severtd very bfautilul songs m the 
Wild Rose; one of which ve Cannot resist the 
temptation of giving:— 

X ■ • 

“ O bonnie was von rosv Briar ‘ v ' 

^ ® ^ ^ j ''*1 '"h V * 

That blooms sae far frae'Wint'^man; 
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And bonnie she, and ah, ho\fr dear! 

It shaded frae the e’eniu sun. 

. Yon Kosebuds in the morning dew, 

I low pure among the leaves sae green; 
Mut j)urcr,was the lovers vow ' 

They witness’d in their shade jV;t.reeu. 

AH in its rude and prickly bov/er, ) 

That crimson Bose, how sweet and/fair! 
Hut love is far a sweeter flower I 

Amid life’s thorny path care. 

The patliless wild, and wimpling burn, 

Wi’ Chloris hi my arms, be mine; 

And I, the world, nor wish, nor scorn, 

* 

In joys and griefs alike resign.” 

We are not surprised^ at Keats asking 

“What is more tranquil than a MUsk-rose 
, blowing ‘ 

In a green island, fer fifom all men’s‘knowing ? " 

r « 

when we hear his description of the flower:— 

“-^mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming Musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

'L'he nfurmnrous haunt of flies on summer eves." 
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i 

The grace whi.ch the scented banners of the 
arching Rose lend to the wild precipices of Scot¬ 
land’s noble hills, is recorded by Sir W. Scott:— 

“ The rocky summits, split and rent. 

Form’d tuiTet, dome, or battlement; 

Or se^’d fantastically set 

cupola or minaret. —^- 

Ny were i!liesc earthborn castles bare, 
lack’d they many a banner fair; 

Fcl from their shiver’d brows display’d 
Far o’er the unfatfiomable gla(jlo. 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 

The Rriar-rose fell in streamers green ” 

Scott also makes the Wilding Rose the snh- ' 

4 

ject of a bridegroom’s praise, as an emblem of 
his hopes:— * 

‘‘ The Rose is fairest when*’tis budding new, 

And l]Oi)e is l)rightest wheji it dawns from 
fears; • 

The Rose is sweetest wash’d with morning dew, 
And love is lov*eliest wh^n*embalm’d in tears. 
O, wilding Rose! whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 

Emblem of hope and love through future 
years.” ^ , 



I 
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Keats has imagined a lowland scene in Eng¬ 
land, and Scott has desciihod a liighlaiid scene in 
Scotland, both adorned by tlje Wild Hose; and 
.it is but fair to the bcantcons Principality, that 
wo should search among her nionntains for a spot 
similarly degorated, aial hkowist' depicted by the 
hand of a nalEte bard :— 

“ Ah ! the ])ale liriar-llosc ! touch’d so twulerly, 

As a pure oc(ian-shtdl, with faintest red,#/ 

Melting away to pearliness ! 1 know | 

U(uv its longjight festoons, o’^u’-rirchitig, hung 
l*’rom the grey-rock, that rises altar-liko. 

With its high waving crown of mountain ash, 
’Midst the lone grassy dtde.” 


II KM V NS. 


Miss Landoy has some j)rntty fancies on 

* “ --— the Wild Hose 

• * in all its luxurv of .bloom, .» 

Sown by the wftid, nursed by the’sun and air. ” 

C 

And again, in a more inortdi/.ing moftd, 

“-imsicrvious grows the liriar, 

(Cover’d with thorns and Roses, mingled like 
Pleasures and pains, but shedding richly forth 
Its fragrapeo on*the air.” 
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KOSA UXIBIClNOSa. 
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Sw«*ft i’. the Egluiiliiic, but pri4Jketh near." 

, BHhNSeU. 

••-Rrateful Eglantine regales the snw 11 

or iliosc that walk at evening." 
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f^- t tDOUltl bo unnecessary to 
remind the reader that ^be 
Eglantine is the Sweet-briar, 'had 
not some j)oets, who ought to have 
known better, confounded it both 
with the w'oodbino and the common 
wild rose, and others used the word 
without attaching any definite mean- ^ 
ing t<J it whatever. Into such errors 
the more olbscrvant writers of the - 
Elizabetljfan age never fell. They 
invariably describe the Eglantine 
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correctly, dwelling on tlic sweetness of its scented 
leaf—thus at once distiugiiisliing it from its more 
common cousin of every hedgerow—and never 
giving it an inappropriate epithet or situation. 

Chaucer seldom mentions a flower but with 
enthusiasm; r\ir is the Eglantine waiting in the 
accustomed pra^: — 


“-suddenly 1 felt so sweet an air f 

Of tlic Eglaiitere, that certainly j 

There is no lieart (I deem) in sucli dispair, 

Ne yet with'dioughtis frowarfl and conlraire 
So overlaid, but it should soon have bote 
If it had once felt this savour swote.” 

Tlio Eglantine here alluded to is described 
as forming jiart of an arbour, with 

I 

‘%Hedge as thick as is a castill wall 

Spenser also uses it for the same juirpose in his 
beautiful descriptibns of the Bow^r of Bliss and 
the Bower of ^Adonis; and from its boiug likewise 
frequently apjiroprkited by other writers of the 
time to the constructiofi of ai’bours, it may reason¬ 
ably ho infen-cd that our ancestors usually so 
applied the Egla^itiiie; thus displaying move 
wisdom and judgment than we who abandon it 
for scentfess, but mom showy exotic creepers. 
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liistuii to tlio dosoriptiou of tlie arbour in the 
garden of Adonis:— 

“ And in the thickest covert of that shade 
Tliere was a pleasant arbour, not by art. 

But of the trefis’ own inclination uj^e, 

Whi(;h kj.’itting their rank brangjy6s part to part, 
With vyanton ivie-t^nne entrayl'd athwart, 

And Eglantine and caprifolo* among, 

Eashioi.’d above within their inmost part. 

That neither Phad)us' beams could through tliem 
throng, 

Nor ^Eolus’ sliarp blast could work them any 
wrong.” 

« - 

Secondly, the Bower of Bliss:— 

-Art; striving-to conapave 

With NTaiure, did'an arbour green dis])icad, 

* • » • • • • 
Framed of wanton ivie, flowriiVg fairc^ 

Through which the fragi’ant Eglantine did spread 

His pricking arms,* entrayl’d ^rith roses red, 

W]ii(‘h dainty odours round about them threw ; 

And all within with flowers was garnished, 

* Cajtrijolium; the name of Uie Wowlbhie, until Linnwns clastyed 
it under the gcmis L^nicera. ** , 
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I 

That, when mild Zephyrus amgngst them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous smells, and painted 
colours shew.” 

If any authority were wanting to prove that 
the Eglantine is the Sweet-briar, Shakspere fur¬ 
nishes it; fl^as tile flower has *o smell, he 
properly j>laces uie scent in .the leaf, a\roperty 
which does not pertain to any other of tMe Rose 
family. Of Imogen, Arviragus says, 

-Thou shalti not lack— 

The leaf of-Eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.” 

Ill the Midsummer Night's Dream we have 
another Bower, 

“ Quite over-cahopied witli luscious woodbine. 

With sweet musk-roses, and with Eglantine.” 

. • . •’ 

Banifield also intSfoduoes the arbour of Eglantine: 

f 

“ And in the sweltering heat of sumrner-tinie 
I would make cabmens for theb, my love ; 
Sweet-smelling arbours made of Eglantine 
Should be thy shrine, and I would be thy dove ; 
Cool cabinets of jfresh green laurel boughs 
Should^shadow us, o’er-seltwith thick-set eughes.” 
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W. Browne likewise describes 

“-an arbour shadow'd with a vine, 

Mixed with rosemary and Eglantine." 

Drayton, in his “ Quest of Cynthia/’ selects 
the Eglantine^ for the sweetness o^its perfume, 
to compare with tlie effect of breath of his 
mistress:— • 

“ The meanest w^eed the soil there bear 
Her breath did so refine. 

That it with jvoodbiiie durst compare, 

And erst with Eglantine. ’ • 

G. Wither also identifies the Sweet briar with 
“ the sharp-sweet Eglantine— • 

“ On every bush tlie Eglantine 
With leaves perfumed hung.” 

Drummond, qioreover, in one of his sonnets, 
applies the'epithet ‘^musket”.>o the Eglantine ; 
and he elsgwhere uses this w'ord as Synonymous 

t 

with perfumed or scented, ai^ not as implying 
the particular smell of musH ;— 

“ Summer’s sweet and musked breath,” 

In the description of the*Bower of Bliss, 
to which B. Kicools‘leads the nigh tingle and 
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cucltoo when contending for jjrecedence in song, 
in order that tlie nymphs may decide on their 
I respective merits, Jie hnldly plagiarizes Spenser’s 
•lines, and betrays his theft by ignorantly describ¬ 
ing the Eglantine as “ fwining,” not “8])reading,'’ 
its prickly a^ms, and as bearing^’ the sweet 
flowers which ^ponser merely “entrayled” with it: 

“ The inner jwreh seem’d entrance to entice. 

It fashion’d was with such quaint rare device ; 
The top with canopy of green was spread. 
Thicken’d witii leaves of th’ ivf’s wanton head, 
About the which the Eglantine did twine 
His pi’ickling arms, the branches to combine ; 

• Bearing swecfflowers of more than fragrant odour, 
Which stellified the roof with painted colour.” 

c 

Tips doubly erroneous copy from Spenser is 
the first instance oT tfiat ignorance of this plant 
wlijch we are about to mention : and we also 
learn from k how later poets came to describe the 
Eglantine as a trailing plant. In common with 
K. Niccols, they all Fcem to have inferred that if 
the Eglantine formed part of an arbour, it must 
have been capable of twining up the sides, and 
forming a roof “ the branches to combinebut 
no such inference is fairty dediK^ible from any 
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of the desorij)tio/is: on the contrary, in every 
instance embowering trees or woodbine are as¬ 
sociated with it to compose the canopy. The 
Eglantine was there on account of its sweetness; 
and that it assisted onlj|f in forming the walls, 
and not the roof, we learn from J^Shiiiey, "who 
mentions in a bower ^ ■' 

“-a small window of Eglautimj.” 

Herrick was one of tlie poets who, like his 
predecessors of the Elizabethan age, was aware 
that the scent of the Eglantine was in the leaf: — 

“From this bleeding hand of mine 

Take this of Eglantine : , 

Which though sweet unto your smell. 

Yet, the fretful briar will tel4. 

He who plucks the sweets shall junyfi 

Mfeny thorns to be in love.” 

- • 

Donuc^makes use of the name*Sweet-briar, 
and descrit^es it as^a trailing plant needing suj)- 
port and dying when that? is taken away ; and 
thus, by his reputation as a i)oet among his 

cotemporarics, ho perpetuated error:— 

• 

“ Oh ! if a Sweet-bniar climb up by a tree, 
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I 

If to a paradise that transplanted be, 

Yet that must wither which by it did rise.” 

During the whole of the Period from 1040 to 
1725,—when Thomson searched the book of 
Nature for inspiration instead of the writings of 
his predoccsSi)!^,—the Eglantine, or*Sweet-briar, 
is never once cd5rectly described ; nor was any 
definite meaning attached to the word, which 
was introduced into poetry only to make up the 
“one line for rhyme” to match the “one line 
for sense.” *• " 

Milton, it is well known, fell into tlie en’or of 
supposing the Eglantine to be a creeper, and 
, distinguishing It from the Sweet-briar;— 

“And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the Sweet-briar, or the vine. 

Or the twisted-Eglantine.” 

1 • • 

.Perhaps Milto^i’s error may be Urns- explained: 
one of the prizes of the celebrated Floral Games 
of Toulouse was an “Eglantine,” but this Eglan¬ 
tine was not the flower of a species of rose, but 
of the Spanish jessamine; and as Milton was an 
enthusiast in all that related to romance and an¬ 
cient minstrelsy, ^he doubtless learnt from this 
source tp call the jessanSine by the name of 
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Eglantine, the real meaning of which word had I 
been lost before his time. 

But we cannot plead the same excuse for the 
unlearned Allan Ramsay; who, without having 
any notion what the E^ntine might .be, twice 
introduces i( into gai'dens as a chdleo and beau¬ 
tiful flower! ^ 

t 

Speaking df the beauty of the plaid of tlie 
clan Fergus, he compares it to 

“ A garden plot, enrich'd with chosen flowers, 
Where lovely pinks in sweet confusion rise, 

And amaranths and Eglantines surjjrise; 

Hedged round with fragrant Briar jind Jessamine, 
The rosy thorn and variegated.groou,” 

If any one can suggest what this surmising 
flower may be, we shall be surprised indeed! 

§0 afsodn “The Gentle Sfjepherd” the jflg- 
IS^tine is mentioned with hyacinths as par 
excellence the representatives of the cultivated 
flowers of the garden. t 

This ignorance descended to the rime of 
Shenstone, who for the Eglatdino has no better 
epithet tiian one copied from Sfiakspere, “ sweet- 
leaft E^antifl^f* and'bf the Sweet-briar gays. 
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” Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 

But a Sweet-briar twines it atound 

though 'thbmson had many years previously 
correctly described the Sweet-briar as occupying 
its frequent natural position, and yielding its 
delicious pe^me under the inflilfenoe of the 
evening dew:-^'" 

“ Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 

Where freshness breathes, and dash tiro trembling 

dl'OpS 

From the bout bush, as throug^i the verdant maze 
Of Sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk.” 

Blair likeivise, about tbe same time, recorded 
a similar scene, beautified by the same plant: — 

j -Oh! when my friend and I 

In some thick wood have wander’d heedless on. 
Hid from the vuj^ar eye, and sat us down .., 
Upon the sloping cowslip-cover’d bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has sift! along 
In grateful errqrs thicough the underwodd* 

Sweet murmuring; .rethought the shiill-tQngued 

thrush ../V:’‘ 

‘ it? > ‘ * 

Mended his song of love tlie sooty ISadkbird 
Mellow’d his pipe, and sdlfleaSti^ery nbfej' 
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The Eglantine smoH’d sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst every flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dross.” 

lianghorne ap])oars to have justly admired 
the pensi\^3 Eglantine,” and gives it indeed 
priority over tl^J cultured rose;— 

“ Vet, lovely flower, T find in thee 

Wild sweetness which no words express; 
And chtirins in J.hy sinijdicity, , 

'J’liat dwell not in the pride of dress.” 

In some elegant lines, “ writtep at the coin- 
moneeinent of Sjiring,” ]\Irs. Tighe exhibits that 
intimate acquaintance with the minutiie of exter¬ 
nal nature which has ever been characterigtic of 
the true poet:— ' * ' 

“ rdt forth thy fresh and tendit* leaves, 

Soft Ej^aiitine of fragrance early, 

m 

Thee, Memory, first revived^ pftreoives, 

from childhood's dawn still welcomed dearlv 

If the mystical sjiirit of Shelley may be bound 
down by the signification of,his own words (a 
test which his high itnaginings will not, always 
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stand,) Tre should say that he seems to have been 
luistukoii ill the character of tlie Eglantine, when 
he speaks of 

4 

“-the honey-wine 

Of thj) moon-unfolded Eglantine.” 

*■ ♦ 

Probably he,meant the woodbine, to which 

his words would be boautirully 'applicable, and 
this opinion is confirmed by his elsewhere giving 
the Eglantine the epithet of tlie w^oodbine, 
lush a w(jrd Avhich the linger-comitiiig critics 
for many years substituted for “luscious” in 
Shakspore’s description of Titaniu’s bower:— 

“And in the warm hedge grew lush Eglantine.” 
/ 

Tbit Keats js more correct when, in allusion to 
the ptweiTul ])erfumc which the “iiastoral Eghin- 

^ C • 

line” emits when wet with dew; or rain, he ajipro- 
jiriately calls it •»,. ' *, 4 ^ 



dew-swcct Eglantin\< 


and says also, 


“- rain-scented Eglantine 

Gave temj^crate weets to that well-wooing sun.” 
* 

Sir,W. Scott, on mor^Hian oije occasion, in- 
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troduccs the Eglantine into his lustrous pictures 
of Seottish scenorv: — 

“ Boon Nature scatter’d, free and wild. 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child; 
Here Eglantine embalm’d the air, 

Hawthorn rfiiid hazel mingled tliefj.” 

And again, in hiis dcscriptio:? of Loch Katrincj 
hy moonlight:— 

‘'The wild rose, Eglantine, and broom. 

Wasted around their rich jierfume ; 

Thu birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 

’I’lie as})ens slept beneath the calm; 

’i’he silver light, with (juivering glance. 

Play’d on the water’s still expanse. ” 

Such wild scenes, “Nature’s home,” 'who 
would wish to reclaim ? There let the imsyaring 
hand of civilization 'be shived; and obey die iii- 
juiicP.on of ■ the ])oet, who has^ sanctilied them 
• and imposed his interdict against their desecra¬ 
tion:— 

-On the wild hill 

■J 

Let the rvild heathbell flourish still; 

Cherish the tulip, i)rune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbino>twinc, 

And leave untrim:yi’d the^Eglantinc.” 
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Several modern poets have.erroiicously identi¬ 
fied the Eglantine with the common wild rose. 
This is a mistake into which many passages in 
^ Wordsworth's poems show that he has fallen. 
Mrs. Hemans likewise, who certainly means the 
wild rose w^ien she speaks of 

“-»-arches of wild Eglantine 

Eroo 2 )ing from the tall elm,” 

and 

“ Arches of sweet Egl,'inline are cast 
From evjry licdgc,” 

docs not seem to liavo been aware of the identity 
of the Eglantine and the Sweet-briar ; for in the 
only two instances in which she uses the latter 
« "v-’ordf she describes it erroneously: in one she de¬ 
sires to see 

“The Sweet-briar twine around mv wimiow;" 
and in another, speaks of ' ^ 

“ The scent by the hhsHomintj Sweet-oriar shed 

\ 

whereas the Sweet-briar blossom has no scent 
whatever. 
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Till- Woiidhiiif, will) her Kim in niuniago iiitrls, 
And liniigs licr iluwiy in Niirrcnuiding sweats " 
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“ - iLi; WcMKlliiiic fair, 
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is tlic ancient name for this plant, 
of which there arc several varie¬ 
ties; some with flowers of a pale 
sickly hue and blue w'oolly *1601, 
others, with an cmimqiled stem 
and richly hiicd tussol of streaked 
florets*. Shakspero first uses tlie 
>vord Honeysuckle, and it is n«\ im- 
prohablo -^hat in his time the two 
natncs were severally applied«to the 
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1 diirercnt varieties; the Woodbine signifying the 
pale-liued plant whioli grows in woods and 
I shady places, and the Honeysuckle the more 
vigorous and sweeter scented flower which flaunts 
gaudily in the open hedgerow. Tliis conjecture 

f 

inav j)erh,‘ij)s^be admitted to explain.a much dis- 
]iutcd passage in the great dramatist’s works 
I which w^e shall hereafter have occUsion to quote. 
In Chaucer's beautiful Allegory of “ The 
h’lower and the Leaf^” “the Gentlewoman” who 
describes the dream which beft'H her in the arbour 
of Eglantine, tells us that she saw “ a world of 
ladies," 


, “And every’lady had a chapelet 

heads of branches fresh and green, 
of lauro', and some full pleasantly 
Hach cha2)elets of Wf)dcbiiid, and sadly 
Some of Agnus castus weren also.”. 

« XUe -im2)ort o^ these chaidcts is confided to 
, her bv one of the ladies of the tniin. Those who 
wore chaplets of A|;nus castus were such as had 
never married; 


“ And tlio’ that wore chapelets on tlieir head 
Of fresh Wodeftind be such as never were 

C 

To Love untrue in word,®in thought, ne deed, 
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• 

But ay steadfast, ne for plosaunoe ne fear, 

Tho’ that they should their hcartis all to-tere, 
Would never flit, but ever were stedfast 
Till tliat their livis there assunder brast *' 

The Woodbine introduces us to a beautiful 
simile in anfithor of Chaucer’s works, “ Troilus 
and Orcssoide.”^ The lovers hsfve qiiaiTclled, but 
of course, after a while, are ujore ardently attached 
than ever:— 

“ And as about a tree with many a twist 
Bitreut and writhen is tlie sweet^iVodebinde 
’Gan each of them in armis other winde.” 

Chaucer’s translation of the.tale ofj^roilus 
and Cressida was apparently a. favourite sluay 
of Shaksiiere’s, and besides furnwhing him Vith 
the subject- of one of the finest of his dramife, has 

supidied, him witdi the genn of many beautiful 

• » 

passagos in other plays. Sucli* are the following' 
words of Tjitania to the hideous Bottom, whoin 

tho jealous Oberon Jias spcll-b»und her to love 

• 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms, 
doth tlie Woodbine, the sweet Honeysuckle, 
Gently ontwist, the female So • 

Enrings the barky fiilgers of the elm.” 
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The commentators have as "usual endeavoured 
with much assiduity to darken this passage. But 
if it wants elucidation, the original from Cliaucer 
•supplies it. The woixl-mongers ki tlieir atixicU 
to find out round what the Honeysuckle “ en- 
twists,” suppiJse the Woodhinc and*Holieysuckle 

to he diflerent .Dhinls, which mav intertwine 

« 

<^ac/i other ; wherejiS'-tlie whole foVee of the simile 
depends upon there being but one twining plant 
to cijcircle a passive one; since Bottom lies 
senseless to t^ie charms and toyings of the Fairy 
Queen. T'he other simile of the ivy and the ehii 
conveys this idea precisely, and it is probable that 
the “ ^'oodbine” and “ sweet Honeysuckle*’ are 
o^ly.rf reduplication of names for the same thing; 
and^either ihajT which it entwists may be imder- 

stood*■ (Chaucer explains it, the tree), or, togo- 

• • 

ther with the ivy, it encircle^ the elm. The 
• latter explanatio.,1^ is rendered more probable by 
l^the lelicHohs distinction between tljc modes in' 
''**wtlich the two playts are described to cling to the 
elm; the Woodbinfe “gently entwists” the ivy 
“ enrings.” Let any one try to disengage either 
of these creepers from a tree and he will at once 
.‘idmit the ^ropriet^ of the terms. 

Other commentatoi's haVe, without any autho- 
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• 

rit.y, added “ the*maple ” after “ gontly ontwist.’ 
Gifford, rejeoling this unanthorized intcrpolutioii, 
hut equally desirous to find something round 
which “ the sweet Honeysuckle” may twine, has 
even suggested that Shakspere intended hy “ the 
Woodhine” J-lie blue Bindweed, or Convolvulus; 
and in sup])ort of his opinion refers to the follow¬ 
ing lines by Bbii J’onson : 

“-behold! 

How tlie blue Bindweed^ doth itself infold 
With iloncymchU^ and both tliese iutwine 
Themselves with bryony and jessamine. 

To cast a kind and odoriferous shade,” 

But we need not ask how this explanation ac¬ 
cords with the e])ithct “ luscidus” applied by, 
Shakspere to the Woodbifte in a previous scene 
of the !^Iidsumni*er Night’s Dream, when he de- 
scribefe the Bower of Titania, * ^ ^ *. \ 

• . 

“ Quite over-canopied Woodbine ?" 

• Thr Convolvulus purpureus or major was well known in B Jon- 
soii’s time by the name of Blue Bindweed. Parkinson (Parad. p. 368, 
nl. 1629,1 culls it “ Convolvulus oarakus irfjor rolundifolius; which 
in English wee call eythor Great blue pell-flowers,* or more usually 
Great Blue Bindweedes," •• 
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On another occasion Rhafespcre draws from 

the Honeysuckle an useful reflection on the pro¬ 
verbial insolence of exalted favourites:— 

• • 

. “-the pleached bower 

Where Hoiwysncldes, ripen’d by th^.aun, 

Forbid the sun to^enter; like favourites. 

Made proud by pri^l^'^es, that advdneo their pride 
Against that power that bred it.” 

From the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose” and its beau¬ 
tiful illuminations we learn what was the most be¬ 
coming costume for a gentleman of the time, and 
that, amongst ^otlier things, a hat of flowers was 
cojteiderfed indispensable to a wooer. The au- 
thor-e advice to-a lover on his dress is, 

“ Have hat of'floWs freshe as May i 

. ^ Chaplet of rpses of Whitsunday.” 

t . ' • ^ 

• s • 

, Hence the garlands so commonly described in 
the old poets, were nat mere fanciful conceits, but 
an every-day habit, borrowed perhaps from the 
Romans, who at their feasts sat crowned with 
flowers. As late as the seventeenth century, 
Herrick says of the rural maidens that he had 
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% 

“- i- seen them in a round,^ 

Eaelj virgin, like a Spring, 

With Honeysuckles crown’d.” 

As Milton has iistjd both the popular names 
of the Honeysuckle with projjriety, it cannot be 
doubted tliaT although he might be in error in 
applying the ejuthet “ twisted^’ to the Eglantine, 
he could not, as has beerf*^sserted, have meant 
the 'Woodbine. In Lycidas he appropriately de¬ 
scribes it as 

“-the well-attired Wqodbine 

and introduces it into I’aradise with equal accu¬ 
racy, when Eve, self-confident,/'proposes that, 
while she 

* 

“In yonder spring of roses iiiterrhix’d ^ _ 

With myrtle, finds wdiat ter redress till noon," 

• • 

Adam .shall ' • * 

“-wfud 

The Wioodbine round this arbour, or direct* 

• • 

The clasping ivy where lt> twine.” 

The Honeysuckle he mentions in a beautiful 
rustic picture:— • ^ 

* A daice so culled. 
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“ 1 sat me down to w'litcli ujk)ii a Lank 

Witli ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting Tloneysuekle.’' 

Every one knows by experience the apjjro- 
priatcncss of the name Honeysuckle to tlie 

“ Honey-dropping Woodbine 

t siirni.EV. 

and it is to this jieculiar sweetness of its nectar 
that Lovelace alludes in his lines in praise of his 

mistress; written at a time when it was the fash- 

« 1 

ion for cold-blgoded lovers to extol their mistres¬ 
ses in heartless rhymes, and comjiensate for their 
want o£ feeliim by absurdly fulsome flatteries. 
The lady is in her garden, when, 

" “ The flG\w?rs in their best way 
As to their Queen their homage pay; 

But the proud Honeysuelde, sj.read* 

Like a pavillVn o’er her head, 

Contemns the wanting oommonai'ty. 

That but to two ends usqful be, 

And to her lipslihus aptly placed, 

Witli nmell and hue presents her taste" 

But wljat coillld bo ex]>cctcd in an age when 
a favourite pastoral poet,«»thc rival of Pope in 
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that sjjecies of com2)osition, speaks of low-growimj 
“ Hone)’si.iclcles of a purple dye;” 
and contrasts them with 

“The twining Woodbine, how it climbs, ty bi’cathe 

• ”■ 

Refroshihg s*t’cets around on all bclitftxlh ?” 

A. PIIILI.II’S. 

1 But leaving these fulso^-^lovcrs and learned 
shepherds, let us take a “ Country Walk” witli 
Dyer, who with better knowledge and a purer 
taste exclaims :— 

• • 

“ What a fair face does Nature show ! 

A landscape wide salutes my sight, 

Of shady vales, and mountains bright; • 

And aisuro heavens I behold. 

And clouds of silver and of gc^N 
And now into the fields«l go, 

J WheTte thbusaifd Haming flowers glow; 

And every neiglihouring lieiige 1 ^reet, \ 

With Hjbueysucklcs smelling sweet.” 

• • 

The truth of the last line A<ruistrong confirms:— 

“ O'er every hedge the wanton Woodbine roves.' 

Shenstonc, who loved liis *“ LeasoAves,” and 
devoted his life to tfleir improvement and the 
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revival of a taste for a more natliral style of gar¬ 
dening, justly selected the wild beauty of the 
I Woodbine to ornajncnt the naked trunks of tall 
growing trees:— 

“ M'Ot'a pine in my grove is there, seen, 

But with tendrils of Woodbine islfound 

and, therefore, he '^h.pfidcntly invokes the “ gen¬ 
tle air” to 

“ Convey the Woodbine’s rich perfume,” 
as he lay upon 

“ a bank wntli pansies gay." 

If it appeal’s that but few extracts relating to 
the Woodbine have been culled from the older 
poets, it is becpKge the Woodbine being generally 

I ^ * 

' usftojyitcd by them with the Eglantine to form 
arbours and bowers, such imssages will bo found 
^uiidj| 5 r the description of that flow'er, and need 
not, therefoiVj, be repeated, ^ 

• 'I’his bower-building character has ever attach¬ 
ed to the Woodbine p and every garden can boast 
its arbour, 

“ Where Woodl;»jnes twist their fragrant shade. 
And noontide‘beams repel," 

*• J. CUMNINailAM. 
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affording a pure skitoe of gratification, when 

“-the fond zephyr tiirough tlie Woodbine 

plays, , ^ . 

And makes sweet fragrance in the mantlfng 
bower. * . , 

** miD. 

The Woodbine js so genoral a favourite for 
this purpose, that over alnfbst every rustic seat 
cither 

“To deck the wall, or weave die bower, 

The Woodbines mix in am’rogs play, 

And breathe their flagrant lives away.” 
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“-the tangled Woodbine’s bg^niy bloom 

T. WAttg y 

^ed for^this purpose, that Sl^en8tone even sup- 
^poses‘it*to dei’ive pleasure from the use thcf^Js<, 

made o?it:— » . " 

» 

“ The Woodbine ]|pnds her sjMC'y charms. 

That loves to weave the lovers bower;” 

i 

thus deserving well the pi^se of 
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Burns has a favourite simile from tlie dew- 
drop in the Woodbine:— 

“ You knot of gay flowers in the arbuiir. 

They ne’er wi’my Phillis can vie ; 

IPe'r breijth is tlie breath o’ tire Wootlbiue, 

Its dcwdrop o'dijmiond her eye,” 

's ' * 

And again:— \ 

“ The Woodbine I will pu’ when the e eniiig star 
is near, 

And the diambud drops o’ dew shall be her e’en 
sae clear.” 

, Purllier oft, we have an aphorism, the tmtli 
of winch we trust no fair maiden, “ who lias had 
experiences,”, prepared to deny, tliougli she 
’"SBes'Ti'espite to so fair, a flow'er: — 

r 

The Woodbine in Uie dewy we.ct, , ' 

* ^^'^-When gvening shades in silence meei, 

, Is uocht sae fragrant or sae sweeig 
As is a kiss f) Willy.”" 

Cowper has been more sueoessful in his de¬ 
scription of the-flower, as it Idooms amid the 
shade of ethbowerii^g trees, than ift the use whicli 
he makes of it as an illusfration: 
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I 

•‘ Copious of flowers the Woodbiae, pale aud wan, | 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never cloying Odom’s, early and late. ” 

Thc lesson*he woidd derive from the plant is 
liir iVoin true. , Love was not sent to cramp -hikI 
en(M*vate the •heart; but on the contrary to ex¬ 
pand, sirengtlien, liallow, nnd^nlarge it:— 

“ As Woodbine weds the jjfant within her reach. 
Rough elm, or smooth-grained ash, or glossy 
beech, 

III spiral rings ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays, 

T 3 iit does a miscliief wdiile she leiid,s a grace, 

Stnutening its growth by such a strict embrace ; * 

* 

So Love, that clings around tlie noblest minds. 

Forbids the advancement of the soul he binds ”, j, 

• . 

/' To ^uuh'higlii flights of moralizing the simjde 

• • • 

Bloomfield does not aspire; •Content to give 
plain desorption of the Woodbine and'its haunts, 

without employing it “ to point a moral * 

« 

“ High fences, proud to charm the gazing eye, 
Where many a nestling first essays to fly ; 

Where blows the Woodbine, faintly freak'd with 
red, •• 



































sw Cl^e pacti(* ^lemteunrr. 

And rests on every bow its tender head ; 

Round the young ash its twining branches meet. 
Or crown the hawthorn with its odours sweet.” 

Keats, who has almost a BKaJkspo'eu]] ini])- 
pinesa-wj his allusions to flowers, ^ays, 

“ Honeysuckles full of clear bee-wine; ” 
and. ^ ’ *■ 

“-clumps of Woodbine, taking the soft wind 

Upon tlieir summer-thrones.” 

^ C 

Sir Walter Scott gives it its due place in Scot¬ 
tish scenorv :— 

“ *-Honeysuckle loved to crawl 

•Up the low crag and ruin’d wall.” 

, Coleridge^S more metaphysical, when ho de¬ 
scribes • 

• “ — I — the Woodbine jbowet, • ^ ^ 

Whose riclj flowers, swinging in the morning 
, breeze. 

Over their dim lasVtpoving sBadows hung, 

Making a quiet image of disquiet 

In the smooth, scarcely moving river-pool.” 
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usltuvali/ctl in this country, ancl*^ 
} IVoiii the time of its first intro- 
■ (luction has been devoted to thi 
purpose to which it is still a])- 
plied. Gci-ardc mentions the J^s- 
uiino, GLclseniine, or Gesseinines, 
fis being “.fostg’ed in gardens, and 
use(\ for arbors and to cove|;»baii* 
queuing^-houses in gartlens : it' 
gro^veth not wild in Kiiglaiyl that 
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I can understand of.’* The Jasmine is said by 
\some authors to be a native of Switzerland; but, 
though it now grows wild among the hills of that 
romantic country, others conceivet it to be an 
exotic there, and allege that its only true native 
country is B&stern Asia. # *' 

^ Spenser is the earliest English poet who men¬ 
tions this plant:— * 

“-young blossom'd Jesrteinincs; 

Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous smell." 

And D’Aveiiant seems justly to have admned 

V 

. “-the earliest shade 

' ' And sweetest that the Spring can sjircad 
Of Jasmine, briar, and woodbine made." 

r 

Milton speaks of the 
. • 

“-pale Jeseamine,” 

on more thur^ one occasion; and weaves it arnong 
the niyrtle bowers of Paradise:— * 

“-*60011 beauteous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and Jessamine, 

Rear'd high .their flourished heads between, and 
wrought. , 

.Mosaic," *■ o 
































Prior contrasts 


The Jasmine's breath divine,” 


BlllSNSTONK. 


with that of f)lants which yield tlieir perfume' 
only to the night-breeze :— 

The twining Jasmine and the blushing rose 
With lavish g^ace their morning scent disclose; 
The smelling tuberose an(f jonquil declare 
The stronger inqjulse of an evening air.” 

Churchill gives the fiast copio^is description 
of the J cssamine: — 

“The Jessamine, witli which the Queeif*tl!if*** 
Plowers, < 

To charm her God* adorns his favourite bowers; 
Which brides, by the plain liaAtl of neatness 
drest,— , • . 

Unenvi«4l rival !■—‘wear upon their breast; 

‘^wecL as the incense of the mohj, and (‘haste, * 

As the pur(f zone which circles Dian’s waist.'’ 

• 

N. C(,'tton notices the d^orative purposes to 
which this elegant trailer is usually applied:— 

“ Here Jasmines spread the silver flower. 

To deck the wall, or weave Jhe bower.” 

.» 

» • Zephyrus. 
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But he is very inferior to Cowper, who adds 
to his other flowering shrubs, 

“-luxuriant uVove all, 

The Jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets; 
The deep dark green of whose uii^nish'd leaf 
Maltes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.” 

We have seen the aristocratic use to which 
Gerarde appropriates^e Jasmine; but now the 
plant is more diffused, and not only the lordly 
banquetiug-hoiisc can boast its sweets, but many 
a lowly cottage walls are hung with its odori¬ 
ferous tapestry; and many an humble peasant can 
say with Coleridge, 

“ —-- Most soqthing sweet it is 
’J’o sit beside our cot, our cot os’ergrown ' 

With white-flowered Jasmine and the, broadj»' 
leiived myrtle, * 

(Meet emblems they of Innotieuce and Love!)” 

* 

IS till more grateful is it when its feathery 
streamers penetrate within tbe casement; and who 
I is iUei-e, tkat in si^koe^ or pwn has experienced 
\ the sootJiing influence of e 
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“ — the .Jessaiuiiie’s Jovely gloom, 
With its long twigs that blossom’d in the room,' 


CRABKK, 


1 


hut has felt tempted to exclaim, if not in the 
words, at least in the thoughts, of Mrs. IJomans, 

^ • 

'‘Welcome, f^pnro and lovely forms, ligain 
Ihito the shfidowv stillness of mv room! 

* * * * ye Ijj’itig a joyous train 

Of summer-thoughts attendant on your bloom. 
Visions of freshness, of rich bowery gloom, 

Of the low ijiurmurs filliiiig^mossy dells, 

Of stars that look down on your folded bells 
'I’hrough dewy leaves, of many a wild porfrtp^;, 
Oreeting the wanderer of the hill and grove 
Take sudden music ? ” 






9 

There is some doubt us to llie native locality 
J of the Jj^smine. but flirougliont the East it gro\As ^ 
lu.xuriantlv :-although there it i^i said to emit no i 
Jfrag)-;mee during the heat of the <l.'iy» discloskjg 
it only to llie moist dew's of the evening. Qf 
r this Iket Moore has*l)eautifuUy availed himself in 
his description of an Indian night-scene ;— 

“ 'T was midnight—through the Jattice, wreathed 
With woodbine, many a peifunae breathed 
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From plants that wake when others sleep; 

From timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day. 

But when the sunlight dies away, 

‘Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about..” 

And again, more fancifully:— 

V 

“ The image of love that nightly flies 
To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the Jasmine flower, that sighs 
, like her, in the shade," 

^^iwiss Landon, who has also carried her ima- 
« * 

% 

• gination to warmer climes, has frequently embo¬ 
died the .liisminc in her descriptions of southern 

, 

si'cnery. We floed hardly say that, besides the 
wliile Jasmine naturaKzed in our country, there 
are several other sj)ccics, some'bf which are of a 
brifliant yellow* / 

‘ i 

1 

- “ Jasmines,—#ome like sjlver spray. 

Some like gold in the morning ray;— 
Fragrant stars, and favourites they, 

When Indii^ girls on a festival-day 
Braid thqir dark tresses.” 

tt. 
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IpC stateliest of our native 
plants Las not Ku^cived .*-lfat Iribpto of 
admiration to which its beauty seems to 
entitle it. Indeed, it is remarkable tliut 
the most showy and conspicuous plants 
have been much less lauded than the 
more humble tenants of tlie shade, While 
l)oets have united their voices in i)raise 
of tho»violet, thii daisy, Ac., they have 
disrcgy,vded" plants which, likc,*thc Fox¬ 
glove, seeiji proudly to assert their ftwn 
■ 

merits, and scorn extrinsic aid to vindicate 
tlieir claims to Admiration. 
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Showy flowers may be said to be like showy j 
birds, their beauty is in their exterior, they have i 
no voice by which they may be heard and re¬ 
membered when they have ceased lo please the 
eye; 

Of this*plant Parkinson says/ "Wee call" 
them generally in English, Foxeglove; but some 
(as thinking it to bee .too foolish a name) doe 
call them Finger-flowem, because they arc like 
unto the fingers of a glove, the cuds cut off.” 
This accords with the Tt!*e to which W. Browne, 
a con tern])orary' of the herbalist, applies this 

I 

* “ To keep her slender lingers from the sun, 
l*au through the 2 )astures oftentimes hath run 
To 2)1 uek the speckled Foxgloves from their 
stem, ■ ' , . f 

An.d on those finders neatly pieced ■them.''‘‘ 

c 

An idea which Cowley adopted, but so lite¬ 
rally as to be almost* ri/iiculous .•— 1 

The Foxglove on fair ilora's hand is worn, 

Lest while she gathers flowers she meet a thorn.” 

f 

« 

The following brief notices aro, simply de- 
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• I 

scriptive. First, from a moonlight scene by the 
Countess of Winchelsea:— 

“ Wlnlst now a paler hue the Foxglove takes, 
Yet chequer* still with red the dusky brakes.” • 

The next * a wild romantic dell,” afvherc 

* 

“-from the rock above each ivied seat 

The spoLtcul Foxglovesjiung the purple head. 
And lowly vi'lets kiss’d the wanderer’s feet: 

Sure never flybla’s bees roved through so 
wild a sweet I" . * • 

HiCKJ.i:. 

9 

But let it not bo foj-gotten, that even wl^le we' 
“FiXplore the Foxglove’s freckled bell, ” * 




and admire the 


MKS. C. SMI I'll. 


“ Stately Foxglovtfe fair to see, ’ 


iiuu>s. 




wo may learn from the “ spiral Foxfjlqve, 

“ ’Mongst boughs pavilion’d, where the deer’s 
swift leap 

Stardes Uie wild bee from the Foxglove bells,” 

KKATS. 

to avoid the error of which it*is tlie emblem • 






















pietit* ^Tcxtfsttiice. 

** Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride." 


W. SCOTT. 










• S. T. Coleridge regrets in die fall of the year 
to see 

« “-the Foxgfove tall 

Shed its loose purple bells, or in the gust, 

Or when it bends beneath thb up-*springiug lurk, 
Or mountain-finch alighting." 

But Mrs. Hemans introduces the stately 
flower as onot of th^ fertile cources of mental 
enjoyment which lie around our daily walks— 
^ too qften unheeded because ever present:— 

* “ 1’hcre’s beauty all around our paths, if but our 
watchful eyes 

Can trace it ’mi'dst familiar things, and through 
tlieir lowly guise * * 

We may find it where a hedge-row •showei’s its 
. blossoips o’er our way, ’ ^ 

Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last red 
light of day ; * , • 

We may find it where a spring shines clear be¬ 
neath an aged tree. 

With the Foxgldve o’er the water’s glass, borne 
downwards by* the bea" 
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it is sometimes termed 

* • 

by the elder j)Oets, tjie Goldo, is 
made by Chaucer an emblem in the 
hand of 

;‘-Jealousy, 

That w'caied of yellow-goldps a 
garland.” 

The word “Golde” is, Im^Ccvcr, 
. ai)i)Ued indifferently to various gold- 
coloured flowers: thus Gow»r’calls 
the sunflower ^ gokie, when de- 
jH scribing-the metamorphosis of Clitia, 
who w’as changed • 

• 

“ Ink*a flouro was named Golde, 
Which stont governed pf*tho sun.” 
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‘^’>8 ribc Pottii* l^lMi^sunre. 

Indeed, the florists’ works, of *a still later date, 
were not more precise; for tlie name Golde is 
given indiscriminately to the Marigold, the sun- 
flawer, and the amaranth. • 

The closing of the Marigold at night and its 

unfolding at fiunrise were very early noticed* by the* 

j>o^ts; thus Gawin Douglass, having risen early on 

• ^ 

ft May morning, tells us he behold 

“ The daisy and tlie Mariguld unlappit, 

Which dl the night laj with their leavis lappit, 
Them to reserve fra rewmds piiilgitive.” 

On ^le other hand the closing of the Mari¬ 
golds on the approach of evening, is described 
by Sir D. Tiyndesay:— 

** The Mariguldis, that all day were rejoisit 
Of Phoebus’ heat, now braftily are closit.” 

Si> 0 n 8 er mentionUthe “ faire Marigold.and 
Drayton, who \erms it one of “ Phoebus’ para¬ 
mours',” more llian onse places in,a coronal 

“ The Marygold above t’ adorn the arched bar," 
or to make his 

f 

c r 

“ Garland aomewhat swelling*’ 
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Many of tKe poetical allusions to this flower 
turn not only on its closing at night, but also on 
its opening in die morning with the dew thickly 
pearled on its petals, a characteristic wliich it has 
in common^ with some other flowers; although 
'' perhaps it i^etains the pearly drops longer after 
sunrise than most. It is this property wliich 
led Shakspere beautiful^ to describe it as 

“ The Marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 

And with him rises weepjng.” 

• • 

Of the sleeping Lucrctia he says, 

“ Her eyes, like Marigolds, had sheath’d dfeir light, 
And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay, • 

Till they might open to adorn the day.” 

. SONQ. 

• • . 

“ Hark 1 harkl the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 

, ‘And Phoebus’gina*arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 

a 

On ol^iced flowars that lies; 

And winking Mary-buefs begin to ope their 
golden eyes; 

Widi every thing that pretty, is—My lady sweet. 





arise. 


Arise, arise! ” 
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T’lie Marigold furnishes Shakspere with a 
moral from which he derives consolation to liim- 
sclf by comparing the precarious state of more 
exalted men with his own hiimhlor but safer lot: 

“ Gl-eat ])rinces’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the Marigold at the sun’s eyqr. 

And in tliomsolvcs their pride lies buried; 
b’or at a frown they in their glory die. 

Tlie painful warrior famoused for fight. 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

% 

Is from the book of honour rased quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d: 

Then^iappy I, that love and am beloved 
» Where I may "not remove, nor be removed.” 

. Phineas Fletcher thus describes the sunrise:— 

m 

t 

“The early morn let out the peeping day, 

And strew’d his path with golden M^rigojlds.” 

And Browne the day’s close:— • 

' ^ c 

“ But see the day is waxen old, ^ 

And 'gins to shuf ip with thn Marigold.” 

Browne, in allusion to the electric li^t which 
the Marigold in common witli many similarly 
coloured flowers is to emit at night, com¬ 
pares it to his friend:— 


« 
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“ The orange-tawny Marigold; the night 
Hides not her colours from a searching sight; 

To thee then, dearest friend (my song’s chief 
mate), • 

This colour chiefly I appropriate, 

''That spite o^ all the mists oblivion can, 

Or envious frettings of a guilty man, 

• * I 

Betain’st thy worth.” ^ 

Constable, to pay a qompliment to his mistress, 
says, that when she enterei^ her garden, 

“ The Marigold her leaves abroad did spread, 
Because the sun’s and her power is the swne.” 

Drummond, lamenting the loss of his mistress 
alludes to the closing of the Marigold in the ab¬ 
sence of the snn:— * 

“Absejice hath, robb’d me'*of my wealth and 
j^leasdre, 

And I reipain, lihe Marigold of sun» . 

Deprived* that dies by shado'\^of some mountaan.” 

* • 

And Cleveland makes the flower open and shut to 
the influence of bis Lady’s charms:— 

“ ’J’he Marigold, whose^courtier.face 
Echoes rile sun,'^and doth embrace 
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Her at his rise, at his iiill i^top 
Packs and shuts up her gaudy sho]).” 

And then, in imitation of Constable, goes on to 
My that when his Phillis walks before sunrise, 
the Marigold 

^ t 

Sk 

“ l^listukcs her cue, and doth display; 

Thus Phillis ante-dates the day.” 

|V 

llabington has the same favourite conceit:— 

“ But oh ! behold 
Howfthe wiilier’d Marigold 
Closeth up, now she is gone, 

^ Judging her the setting sun. ’ 

' * • T. CAREW. 

BOLDNESS IN LOVE. 

t 

“ Hark how the bashiiil morn in vain 

( 

Courts the>in'orous Marigold 
With sighing blasts and weeiiing rain ; 

• Yetcshe refuses to unfold: 

f 

.But when the planet of the day 
Approacheth with his powerful ray, 

Then she spreads, then she receives 
His warmep^iieams into her ^irgin leaves. 

So shall; thou*thrivc in love, fond boy; 

If thy tears and si^hs discover 
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Thy pfrief, tlidu never shalt enjoy 
The just rew«tfd of a bold lover: 

"Blit when with moving accents thou 
Slialt corifitant faith and service vow, 

'I’hy Celia shall receive tliose charms 
'' Witii opet^ ears, and with unfolded arms.' 


, .HEREICK. 

TIoW MARIGOLDS ^’AME 


CLLOW. 




' ■ W{ 

■ ^ f' ■ 



“ Jealous girls these sometime were; 

While they li%ed, or lasfbd heje ; 

Turn'd to flowers, still they be. 

Yellow, mark'd for jealousy." 

# 

0. WITHER. ■ ’ • 

“ When wiQi a serious musing I behold 
The grateful and obsequious Marigold, 

How duly every mcftning Sh'e^displays 

Her open breast when Phcebus^spreads his rays; 

How she observes him in his daily falk, 

Still beiidhig tow’rds him her small slender st§.lk; 
How, when he dfiwn declines, she droops and 
mourns. 

Bedew'd, as 'twere, with tears, till he returns; 
And how she veils her flowers ^hen he is gone. 
As if she scorned to l^c look'd upon 
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By an inferior eye ; or did contemn 
To wait upon a meaner light than him; 

When this I meditate, methinks the flowers 
Have spirits far more generous thap ours. 

And give us fair examples to despise 
The servile fawnings and idolatries^ * 

, Wherewith we coiurt these earthly things below, 

I# Which merit ne t the service w*e bestow.” 

I 

• 

This was almost the last appearance of the 
Marigold in poetry until Keats restored it after an 
interval of neaily two hundred years. It is the 
only instance of a flower so frequently named by 
the elder poets being entirely deserted for so long 
^ period ; nor has the beautiful appeal of Keats 
found a due response from his brother poets;— 

'*Open afresh yohr round of ston^ folds, 

Ye ardent Marigolds^ » « 

Dry up the moisture from your gbldeiilidi 
For great Apollo bihs 

That in these days your praises should be sung 
‘ On many harps, whi&l^he has lately strung; 

And when again your dewiness he kisses. 

Tell him I have you in my world of blisses; 

So haply when I Vove in some far vale, 

His mighty voice mky com«i upon the gale." 
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^WiPS^lie (Halite JLilp^s from 
the earliest times been considered the 
emblem of purity and faith; and for 
this reason it was frequently placed.hy 
ancient artists in the hands of female 
saints. It was especially dedicated |o 
tlie patroness of music, St. Cecilia, 
and Chaucer says that hef^j!*|ine was 
derived from. Ca’fi Lilium^ L^ly of 

Heaven, a name bestowed on her oii 

* « 

account of her chastity and holiness:— 
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"First I will to you the name of St. Cecilie 
Expound, as men may in hef story see: 

It is to say, in English, Heaven’s Lily 
• For pure obastnessd of virginity f 
Or, for she whiteness had of honesty, 

And green of conscience, and offgood fame 
Tlie sweet savour, Lilie was her name.” 

Sj)enser paraVhrases tlie lesson which our 
Saviour inculeatedS^oni the Lilies of the field; 
and by associnting Lil> with the Flower-de- 
luce ( Iris J, to which the AVhite Lily -was then 
eonsid«‘r(’d to be nearly idJled,* clearly distin- 
gnishcbMt from, the Lily of the Vtilley, to which 
niodcrn j)octshave occasioi^nlly applied the words 
of our Saviour:—^ 

“ The I.ily, lady of Lh#' ^owrit^g field, ■ 

The Flowre-de-luce l^er lovely l^aramoure/’ 

Bid thee to them flly fruitless labours yield, 

And soon leave oif this toylcsomo weaw; stoure ; 
Lo, lo, how brave she decks hei; bouiitious boitrc 
With silken curtains and gold coverlets, 

'J’liereiu to shroud her sumptuous Belamoui'e; 

* Wherefoire^Shakq)i»t,8iiiys, 

« “- of ull kinds, 

The Flower^eJuce being one.” t, 























Yet neither spins* nor cardea, ne cares nor frets, 
-But to her mother Nature all her care she lets. 

Why tlien dost thou, 0 man, that of tliem all 
Art Lord, and eke of Nature Sovoroign, 

VYilfnllji make tliyself a wretched thray. 

And waste th^ joyous hours in needless pain. 
Seeking for danger and adventure^ vain.” 

Sjienser deduces another ny/^id reflection from 
the Lily;— ^ 

* * 

“And that fair flower ofheaiity.hides away, 

As doth the Lilv fresli before the sunny rav.” 

0 

A. MONTUOMEllY; * 

“ T love the Lily as the lirst of l^oivers, 

Wliose stately stalk so straiglit np is and stay; 

To whom th’ lave ay lowly lojits and [cowei'sj, 

As hound so-bravc a lx.-auty tjohey. 

Among themselves it seems us they should [s’ay], 

‘ Siveet Tiify, as thou art our lymp of light, 
lleeeivc our homage to thylionours aye. 

As kind commands to render thee tliy right, 

Tliy blissful beams with beauty burnish’d bright, 
So honours all the garden where thoiugrowis, 

For sweetest |mell anti shining to the sight; 
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870 Cl^e ipnetjf ^I«»faunrr. 

The heavens 6n thee such [matchless grace bc- 
stowis,] 

That who perceives thy excellence by oiir’s, 

Must love th' Lily as the first of flowers.'" 

Shaksp^TCS happiest similes are often drawn 
from flowers, of which the following furnishes an 
rcxamidc:— y 

“ Shipwreck’d iipoa a kingdom, where no pity ! 
No friends! no hoj!^ no kindred weep for me! 
Almost no grave allow'd me ! Like the Lily, 
'That one's was mistress of the field and flourish'd, 
I ’ll Hang my head and perish.” 

t ' 

‘ It is as the symbol of purity that (auideriis 
metapliorically calls Imogen a Lily, when she is 
borne in by his brother apparently dead:— 

“-0 sweetest, fairest Lily' 

My brother weaf^thee not one lialf so well. 

As when tl^ou grew’st thyself.” , 

* « 

Shakspere also makes use of the Lily to illus¬ 
trate Uio truth that the discovered faults of those 
whom we love and supposed to be faultless, strike 
and pain us<,,more than the vices of those from 
whom we scarcely expected better things:— 
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The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity; 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their 

* deeds; i • 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 
• • $ • 
A pretty conceit ist that v;hore Venus takes 

the hand of the cold-bloode<yAdonis:— 

/ 

“ Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A Lily prison’d in a jail of snow.” 

Lilies and Roses came to be mere sy^nonymes 
for the red and white of a lady’s face, and nji- 
meroiis are the conceits and endeavours*to vary 
the phraseology of the metaphor. ShakspeTO 
describes the blu^ies ii^^ho cheeks of the sleep¬ 
ing Iiuoretia as • 

This silent war of Lilies and^of Rosea;” 
Carew says of his lady, • 

* In her cheeks are to be seen 

Of flowers both the King and Queen, 
Thither by the Graces Idd, 

And freshly laid in nuptial beef 
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and P. Fletcher says, 

“A bed of Lilies flower upon her cheek, 

And in the midst wtis set a circling Rose.” 

Infinitely more manly than these fiinciful 
puerilities js sturdy Ben Jonpn’s Inoral* drawn 
from the Lily;— ^ 

« “ It is iA)t growing like ‘a treh 

In bulk, dWli maVe men better bo; 

Or standing lon^n oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at lusi^ dry, bald, and sear: 

A Iiily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 

Altho' it fall and die* that night; 

It was the plant anA flower of light. 

Ill small projiortions wo just beauties sec; 

And in short measures life may perfect bo.” 

The Hose and tke Lily, as e-mblems r)f the 
sexes, were always? tetrewed in the bridal path. 
Hence Bon Jdiison savs, < 

" See how with roses, ^nd with Lilies shine, 
Lilies and roses, flowers of either sex, 

'LTie bright bride’s paths, embellished more than 
thine, * 

Widi light of loVe Uiis pair doth intertex! 
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Stay, the virgins sow. 

Where she shall go. 

The emblems of their way. 

(), now thou smil’st, fair sun, and shin’st, as thou 
would'st stay." 

The Eai4 of Stirling highly eulogises the 
Lily:— . . # , 

• 

“ Hero white’s perfection, emh'.em of things pure, 
The lightning Lilies, Boautj'^s colours rear." 

t 

Nieools is indebted for most of his inspiration 
to Spenser, as in the following coniparison :— 

* ^ • 

“ The lovely Lily, thai fair flower for beauty pasf, 
compare, 

Wliom winter’s cold*kccn breath had killed and 
blasted all he!" fair, 

^ • t 4 

Might teach tlie fairest under,heaven, tliat beau¬ 
ty’s freshest green. 

When spring of youth is s])ent, will fade as i^ had 

♦ 

never been.” » 

The Lily struck down by storms has often 
been made use of to allegorize? the fate of beauty 
depressed by misfortune; thus P. Fletcher:— 
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“ All so a Lily, prey’d with heavy rain, 

Which fills her cup with showers up to the brinks, 
The weary stalk no longer can sustain | 

The head, but low beneath the burden sinks.” 

■ Drayton, who is fond of weaving ,wreaths i 
promises an Anadem of Lilie^:— f ^ 

I 

• “ With fuM-leaved Lilies I will stick 

Thy braided hair aH o’er so thick. 

That from it alight shall throw, 

Like the sun’s upon the snow." 

• € 

Browne, in his Language of Flowers applies ' 
to the Lily its usual character:— 

t 

‘ “ The spotless Lily, byXhose pure leaves be 
. Noted the chaste thoughts of virginity.” ; 

* *. i 

When the elder poe/s speak of Lilies amongst \ 
English wild flow^s, they generally i^ean a ► 
species of Daflbdil* (i(perhaps the Primrose-j)eer- ] 
less Daffodil* Narcissus li/forus, of ^ delicate i 
creamy-white colour,\ which was consi<iered to-be ■ 
a species of the LilJ tribe. Their names are ' 
therefore frequently associated, as in Spenser:— | 

“ Strow me the gihund witli daffadowndillies, | 
And cowslips, and kSng’Onp^ and loved Lillies." t 
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Drayton expressly mentions tlie near relation- \ 
ship of the Daffodil and the Lily, which he is 
enweaviiig in a garland composed wholly of wild 
flowers:— • 

“ ;;-there prick they in the Lily; 

And near tcj^that 4gain her sister Daffadilly 

and in another garland his directibns are • 

• 

“ See that there be stores of Lilies, 

Called of shepherds Dalfadillies.” 

But when later pouts mention the Lily as an in¬ 
digenous English plant they probably mean the 
Lily of the Valley, and we have therefor* placed 
the exti'ucts in Avhich the Lilv is so named under 






that head. 
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TIERIUCK. 

• * 

HOW Lll.rES CAMB WHITE. 


P. 

“ White though ye be, yet, lalics, know, 
From the fii-st ye were not so: 
Bittl’ll tolkye 
What befell ye. 

Cupid and his mother lay 

In a cloud; while both did play, ^ 

Ho with his prett;f finger press’d 
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373 Q[:i)e Pffrta^^i|iil3KKxuuce. 

The ruby niplet of hor breast; 

Out of the which th’ cream of light, 

Like to a dew. 

Full down on you, f 
And made ye white." 

* t 

t i 

Andrew Marvell occasionatly varied the stern 
|lnties of a patriot with the lighter labours of die 
j)oet; and in the little poem, “ The Nymph 
coinjilaining for the death of her Fawn,” he gives 
a beautiful proof of the versatility of his talents. 
We can, howevef, only find rooifi for so much as 
describes the lilied couoh of the little favourite:— 

“I iiavo a garden of my own, 

* lint so with roses overgro\\ n, 

And Lilies, that you would it guess 

• f 

To be a little wilderness; 

And all the sjiring-fjme of the 3 *eai* 

It loved only t^Aie there. 

Among tjie beds of Lilies 1 

Have sought it oft, where it shoul(i lie; 

Yet could not, tilk itself wohld rise, 

I’iiid it, although before mine eyes; 

For in the flaxen Lilies’ sliade, 

It like a bault of Lilies laid. 

Upon the roses \t would* feed, 

t 
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Until its lips ev’n seem’d to bleed ; 

And then to me *twould boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all Its chief delight was still 
On rose^ thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure ^virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of Lilies cold. 

• . s 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within.” 

For the following lines. Young must have been 
indebted to P. Iletcher; a bette?- poet than him¬ 
self, but who together with most other Eliza¬ 
bethan poets had fallen into oblivion in ^Young's 
time, and from whom therefore he might safoiy 
plagiarize:— 

» * 

“ Thus the fair Lily, ‘^when the sky’s o'ercast, 

% 

At first but shuddfers in‘the‘feeble blast; 

But whemtlie winds and wei^ghty rains descend. 
The'fair and upright stem is seen^o bend ;• 

Till broke at length, its snowy leaves are shed, 
And strew with dying sweats their native bed." 

Young, in his usual pompous strain, apostro¬ 
phises “ Queen Lilies 1” The “ mine exQepted” 
I is a rare specimen of the ‘‘art of sinking,” and 
quite burlesques the intended moral:— 
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** Queen Lilies! und ye painted populace! 

Who dwell in fields, and lead aimbrosial lives; 
In morn and evening dew your beauties bathe, 
And drink the sun, which gives your cheeks to 
•glow, 

And out-bl&sh (mine cxoeptoil) fair; 

• * * Ye lovely fugitives! 

Coeval race witfi man! for man you smile; 
Why not smile at him too ? You share indeed 
His sudden pass; but not his constant pain ! ” 


* t 

. MBS. IIOHE. 


, THE LILY. 

“ How wither'd, perish’d seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root! 

Yet fi’om the blight o^wintry storm 
It hides secure the precious fruit. t 

• *■? 

Th'o careless eye can find no grace, ^ 

«No beauty in itu scaly folds. 

Nor SCO within the dark embrace , 
What latent loveliness it holds. 


Yet in tha|.bulb) those sapless scales, 
The Lily wraps Iher silv6r vest, ^ 




















Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 

***** 

Oh ! many a stormy night shall close 
Ih glootn upo.n the barren eai'tli^ 

While still* in undisturb’d repose. 
Uninjured lies the future bi^Jth; 

* 

And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering vi 
Or mock her fond credulity, « 

As her soft tears the spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of Hope, delicious tear I , 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come; 
The promised verdant shoot appear. 

And Nature bid Jiier blossoms bloom. 

• •* 

And thou, 0* virgin Queep of Spring! 

, Shalt‘from thy dark an^* lowly bed, 
Burstjpg thy green sheath’s silkbn string, 

Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed t 

« 

Unfold thy robes of purest white. 
Unsullied from their darksome grave, 
And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfetter’d wave.” 
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We have omitted nearly all the merely tech- 
Tii(5al passages in which poets, by virtue of esta¬ 
blished precedent, have typified fairness by the 
Ljly, as they are generally deficieftt in beauty, 
and. are intended rather to do honour to the 
subject of tke wi-iter’s verse tha,p to the fiady of 
the flowering field” of the elder poets, and of 
0owper:— ' ’ ^ 

“ The Lily's height bespoke command,— 

A fair imperial flower!— 

She seem’d design’d for Flora’s hand, 

The sceptre of her power." 

T. kjoore acknowledges his obligations to 
Mrs, Tjghe for the image' <contaiued in the fol¬ 
lowing 'stanza of one of his beautiful Irish 
Melodies:— ' “ 

“ Unchill’d by the rain, arid unwaked by the wind, 
The Lily lies slepping through Winter’s cold 
hour, ^ 

Till Spring with.a touch her dai’k slumber unbind, 

‘ f • 

And day-light and„liberty bless the young 
flower. 

Erin ! oh Erin! th^ Winter is past. 

And the hope that^ived through it shall blossom 
at last.” « 
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Keats says (if “ white-plumed Lilies” that they 

"Are emblems true of hapless lovers dying 

but Shelley, when he gave utterance to his 

feelings on the death of his friend in the be.auti- 
Tiil elegy entitled •“Adonais,” ap])r«priately ap¬ 
plies the image of the broken Lily to Keats him¬ 
self :— * ’ * • 

" Lament anew Urania!- 

Most musical of mourners weep anew! 

Thy extreme bppe. tlie loveliest, and the last, 
The bloom, whose petals, nipt before they blew. 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste ; 

The broken Lily lies—the storm is ovfirpast.” 

Shedley’s description of the growing Lily is 

highly fanciful:— ^ * 

% 

“ And the \ran(l-liko*Lil^' which lifted up. 

As a Mffiiiad, its moonlig|bt-colour d cup. 

Till the fiery star, which is its c^e, 

. Gazed through clear devi^on the tender sky." 

9 

Duron’s lines to his sister from the banks of 
the llhine next claim attention :— 

" I send the Lilies given td me;^ 

Though long belbre tliy Tiand they touch, 
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I know that they must wither’d be ; 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For T have cherish’d them as dear, 

.Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

A.nd guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 

And know’st them gather’d by the Khine, 

And offer’d from my heart to thine! " 

Notwithstanding the wild excesses into which 
Byron was driven, there undoubtedly lay in the 
deep fountains of®his heart a craiiing desire to bo 
loved, an overpowering wish for repose on one 
pure heart. It breathes in the previous lines; 
it 4 sullied his whole life and .flung him into reck¬ 
less dissipation. We see the same aspiration in 
his almost extravagant love of the sublime and 
solitary in nature, the .Jboundless ocean, and 
*' the herbless granite where the foot darj not 
tread;” we see it agaiil in his love for 

t 

“ The helpless looks of blooming Infancy, 
Even in its earliest nurture• 

and we have another instance in the dedication 

of Childe Harold, a work in which all the darkest 

!♦ 

passions of hi? soul are intensely pourtrayed, to a 
lovely child of tender years. ' It was because ho 
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felt that uncoiitrollable desire for rest and purity 
to be in great part the result of tlie hissitndc 
of dissipation, and the fruitless pursuit of hajJiu- 
ness, that h^ says, 

* * . -nor question why 

To one so young my strain 1 wrould commend, 
Blit bid me* with my wreath one matchless Lii^ 

blend.” 

Unhappily this desire for love had too much 
of a selfish chieracter to permiE eitlier himself or 
its object to be happy; and it is ‘too probable that 
the inevitable fate of such a being as he desired 
to link with his destiny,—a being, gentle, loviag, 
dependent, helpless,—would have been that of 
Medora, and the following wftuld have been but 

too faithful a picUire ofilheir destiny :— 

• • • » 

“His he’art was form'd fo(»softness—warp’d to 
wrijng; ’ 

But sunlc and chill'd, and petrified at last ;• 

Yet tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the rock, 
If such his heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 

There grew one flower beneath its rugged brow. 
Though dark the shade—it sheltei’’d—saved till 
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4 

The thunder came—that bolt hath blasted both, 

The Granite’s firmness, and the Lily's growth : 

The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 

Its tale, but shrunk and wither’d whd’re it fell; 

And’of its cold protector, blacken round 

But shiver’d*’fragments on the barre|i ground.” 

i 

‘ L. E. L., who luxuriates in'fanciful, thougli 
not always very correct descriptions of flowers, 
alludes to the golden anther's of the Lily:— 

“ Lilies, each aVhite-robed bride. 

With treasures of pure gold inside, 

Like njarble towers a king has made.” 

C 

Woi'dsworth acknowledges the “ Queen Lily’s” 
pre'-eminence:— i. 

"What flower in mcadow%round or garden grows 
That to the towering Xjly does not yield ?”' 

And he also cites it as an instancy of the 
'■ sweet uses of Adver^ty— 

"-You have been wretched: yet 

The silver shower, whose reckless burden weighs 
Too heavily upon the Lily’s head, 

t* 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at tlie roet." 
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which still retains the name. The derivation of 
the word Gilliflower is generally considered doubt¬ 
ful. Writers of the Elizabethan age, however, 
make no difficulty about it; but frequently spell 
it J.uly-flower, as if the name were derived from 
the month' in which the Ojlmation begins to 
blossom. But the still earlier writers who, if this 
w^ere the original word, would have been most 
likely to have used it in its primitive piu’ity, 
never mention the word .Tuly-flower, but .1 clifloure, 
the name which is now supposed to bo a 
corruption., 

This early usage proves that July-flower is 
in fact the corf‘d])tion, and that the j)rimitive 
word is •one which approaches more nearly to 
the French GiroJU. 

The strong spicy smell of one variety of Car¬ 
nation has obtained for it the name of Clove par 

excetlpnccy and the lainter spicy smell of all the 

( 

kinds may likewise have caused them to have re¬ 
ceived the name of the aromatic which it most 
resembled. That there was a spice bearing the 
same name, we learn from Chaucer, and we have 
ourselves no doubt that it affords the true deri¬ 
vation :— " 
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“ There was eke waxing many a spieo, 

As Clove, Gilofre, and Licorice, 

Gingiber, and Graiu-dc-l*tiris, 

CaiKdl, and Setewalc of iirice, 

^ And many a spice deli table. 

To eaten .when men rise froni table. ” 

Chaueei; spells the flower -precisely in tljc 
same way in bis description of a garden : — 

“ 'J’lierc springeii berbes gi-cat and sjn:ill, 

The lieoris and the setewale, 

And many a Clove-gilofre." 

The ('arnalion has always been held in high 
and deserved estimation as u garden-fl*o\v(!r, ajjid 
it was formerly the chief ornament (jf tlu? parterre 
in the latter part of tbe^summyr, Wore the dahlia 
and other brilliant aittwmnal flowers of the pre¬ 
sent ^ay .wereintroduced. 

•G. Douglass’s description is ^ 

“ Gimj) Jeriflouns, thereon llouris iiuscbet.” 

i'^nd James I., 

“ lied Joroffleris with their stalkis grene.” 

Skelton, in his profuse praise cd* bis mistress, 
does not opiit to call her 
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'L'liis Jelofer amiable, 

This ijiost goodly flowre.” 

I>y the tiijie that Spenser wrote,^ Carnations 
laid been divided into Carnations and Gilliflowers; 
a division wliieli soenis to be equivah’iit t6 tlial 
in jmjsent use: viz., CUirnatioiis and Piccotees; 
qv, as Pai-kinsoft says, “ we (lall them in English, 
tlie gr(>nlest kinds, Carnations, and tlic otliers 
Gilloilowers (|///<7.s7 duly-flowors)and to those 
may he added the }Soj)S-in-wiue, which was a name 
given to a small ^variety of tlie Clove-carnation, 
From the custom of soaking its flowers in wijie to 
imjiart slight spicy flavour to a licpieiir, for- 
mtwly held ill high estimation as a cordial. 

■ Spenser iirtrodncc's all the kinds:— 

“ Bring hither the ])ink ifnd pifrple oidlumhine. 
With Gylliflowers; . ■ * 

Bring-Coronatjons aiid Sops-in-winc, 

Worn of paramours." * 

C ^ 

And Ben Joiison mentions “sweet So|is-in- 
wine" with " rich Carnations.” 

t 

When Sh/»kspere made Perdita resolutely re¬ 
fuse to give Carnations a place in her,garden, on 
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I 

account of the urmatural wav in which they were 

‘ V 

said to ho propagated, he wosild appear to havt; 
poetized a popular prejiidicc against increasing 
tliem by grafts; for Parkinson, writing about the 
sanie^ tiine,^ also protests against tluit mode of 
propagation,^ and* for the same redkoiis. Afttn- 
describing the usual ways, by la};prs and pipings, 
he says, “ As for a third way, by gral'tiiig one into 
or upon anothei, T know none such lo he true, 
nor to be of any more wortli than an old wives' 
tale: both Kttiitir, reumn, and ejcperience all 
rontvxtuHf aifainat such au idle huicy.” Par¬ 
kinson did not ])uh]ish till after Shaksj)cre’s 
(loath ; but it is not .likely that so exca'llcnt jui 
(jld gardener should have adopted ihils notion 
from the poet. It is uiuch ^lort-probahle that 
they both exjtress thef *^sual argument against an 
operajlion.saidio have been4)erform(‘d. Perditu’s 
(mc()miuni on “ the fairest il&wers o' the season, ” 
is also hprnc out by Parkinson : “^hirnations and 
(iillillowers be the (;hiefest»flowlTs of account in 
our English Garden ; ” afid again he onthusiasti- 
eally exclaims; “ But what shall [ say to the 
(pieene of delight and of flen^ers. Carnations and 
Gilliflowers, whose braverv, vaviel*j’, and swt'ct 
smell joinod together, tycth every one's affection 
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I 

with great carnostiiesse both to like and to have 
tlntm ? ” 

In Perdita’tt resolute objection against those 
favourite flowers, there is a pretty fdniinine wil- 
fuhicss ■which gives a deeji insight i^ito hof cha¬ 
racter, though we believe it has.notJlMien noticed 
by any of the c|^itics. She will not, because she 
will not. She cannot or^iie the point with the 
wiJy courtier. She is silenced but not convinced. 
Tt may be as he says, but her heart feels a repug¬ 
nance to that wljifch “ Nature contests agaijist,” 
and she will not yield. How many of us would 
be saved from error if, like Perdita, we would 
instantly'obey the. first imi)ulse of our hearts, and 
not set self-interest and duty at argument toge- 
tlicr until the^rmer gains the day;—the usual 
issue of such a contest. - '' 

But the deep philosophy of the dialogue is, 
that we have here tlwj monarch, who is enraged 
at the notion di' his princely sou marrying a vir¬ 
tuous‘peasant, arguing in favour of disjtropor- 
tioned unions: “ a gcfiitler scion to the wildest 
stock; ” while the lovely peasant, who would fain 
marry the prince, js unconsciously refusing to 
acknowledge the propriety of tlie dearest secret 
wish of her heart:— «> 
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% 

“ Perdiia. Sir, the year growing ancient— 
Not yet on siunmer s doa(l), nor on ilie birth 
Of trembling winter—the fairest flowers o' the 
seasoh 

Are oijr Carnations and streak’d Gillyflowers,* 
Which some t^all Nature’s bastards: of that kind 
Our rustic gii,rden's barren ; and eare not ^ 
To get slij[)s of them. , 

Pofi.venm. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do YOU neglect them ? 

Prr. * Tor 1 ha,vo heard it saiil, 

There is an art which, in their jii'eduess, shares 
With great ci eating Jshiture. ^ 

Ptd. Sav, there b('; * 

. * * 

Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 

*% ’ ^ 

Dut Nature makes that mean: so, o'er that art. 
Which, you say, adds to*Natiu*e, is an art 
’[’hat Nature makes. You^ste, sweet maid, we 
inarrv , 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make conceiS e a bark*of baser kind 
Dy bii& of nobler race. This is an art 
Which docs mend Nature—change it rather; but 
The art itself is Nature. , 


A * 

So It IS. 





II 
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Vul. Thou muke your garden rieli iu Gilly¬ 
flowers, 

And do nol call tlieiii hnstiirds. 

Per, I ’ll not init 

Tile dilj])Ie in earth to set one slii) of tlinm; 

* * 

No more than, were I j)ainted, T w^onld wish 
Tl)is youth sl^puld say, 'tw’ori' wi'lf.” 

11 is in this jicriod that wo lirst find the word 
Jlily-flower introduced. l^raytou proposes to 
ornament a wi’cath with 

“ 1’hi* brave (’arnation, with sweet and sovereign 
jiower, 

|So of liis colour eidl'd, although a July-flowcr) 
With t)h’ other of his kind, the speckled and the 
jnile^’ ^ 

And again, in anotlier wreath :— 

• • ■ r 

» “ ’fho curioui,5;lioice clove Julv-flower, 

• - < 

Whojr? kinds liight the Carnation, 

- For sweetness pf most sovereign power, 
Shall help my wreath to fashion.” 

Drayton, who says of a lover, 

“ The July-flcAvcr dechu’es his gentleness," 

4i 

diflTers greatly from ilrowne as to th^i character to 
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* 

be fissigued to it in the language of flowei s; (bi 
the latter says, 

“ Carnations sweet, with eoloui- like the fire, 
'riio lit impresas lor (‘nflanied desire.” 


■ But tlio haino Ijlillillower was not, fjuite lost ; 
for Ihiviilield ilS'Soeiatesitwith other Camatinns: - 

‘‘ There grows llio Gilliflowre,- 

The scarlet dyed Carnation bleeding yet ;■ 


Th(! lose and speckled tlowcr call’d Sops-in-wine." 

And Fanshifwe approjiriately, though less 
jioetically, calls it 

“'f he Gillyflower, jirince of the blckod.” 

ff 

In old ballads tin; pre-eminence of ithe Car¬ 
nation is often miu-kcd bv its,introduction into 
descrii»tions (d‘J^uradis^ ; where idso the Earl of 
Stirling places jt, as 

“•The Gillillowor a (piint-esscnce may be." 

Sir fvhilter Scott, in his Border .klin- 
strelsy,” has notited thisfkct, for which he seems 
unabl^ to account: “ From whatever simrce,” he 
says, “ the popular ideas of heaven may be de¬ 
rived, the mention of Gillvllowers is not iincoiii- 
moil. Thiis, in the^‘ Dead fMen's Song’:— 
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t 

“ ‘ The fields about this city faire 
Were nil with roses sot; 

(1 illy flowers tmd Carnations faire 
Which canker could nofiret.' ” 

Th(*sj' la'UKirks are made by way of annotation 
on the ])atlietic ballad, entitled “ (flerk Sanders,” 
•In which tlio following liiu's o(U'ur : — 

fi 

“ Their beds arc made in the Heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good liord’s knee, 

W(h ;1 set about? wi’ Gillyflowers.” 


It may be suggested that the very high esti¬ 
mation in which the Gilliflowcr appears to have 
1)0011 h()ld, suffieieiUly accounts for the celestial 
sta,lion as.sigiied to it. 

J'lvcn more celebi’atyd poets have, like the 

unknown makers of siihple ballads, introduced 

* * * • 

the flowers of earthy,among the joys X)f heaven. 
Spcifscr says pf the soul “ in blissful i’ara<lise,” 


“ — hke a new^-born babtiit soft doth lie' 

I 

1 II bed of lilies, wrapi)’d in tender wisct 
And compass’d all about with roses sweet, 
And dainty violets from head to feet." 


Milton likewise assumes Vhat 
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k 

“-Earth hath this variety from Heaven, 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale 

and that in the celestial abodes, 

4 

“ With fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled. ” 

• • 

.• HEEEICTv. * 

* 

TO CAUSATIONS. ^ 

• • 

“ Stay while ye will, or go. 

And leave no scent behind ye : 

And trust me I shall know 

The jdtice where I uAiy find ye. 

• 

Within my 1 <ueiu’s cheek, 

(Whose liyery ye wear,) , 

riav VO at hide and seek, " 

’ .* 

1 ’m sure to find you there." 

• 

ON GrT,LlJ'I,()VnitS lir.GOTTliN. 

a 

• “.\VJiat was’t that Te^ hut now 

’ From that warm Lss of^ours . 

Look, look! by love, 1 vow, 

They were two jjTillitlowers. 

* liCt's kiss, and kiss again ; 

For if so be our closes 
Make Gilliflowers, then • 

It'm sure they ’ll fashion roses.” 
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Herrick likewise proposes the follow] iii,' linos 
for “ A Meditation for liis Mistress— 

“ You arc a lovely July-flower, 

Yet one rude wind, or ruffling shower, 

Will force you hence and in an Hour. * 

«i 

You are tho queen all dowers aniong, 
lint die you must, fair maid, ere long, 

As he, the maker of this song.” 

Amidst the tl^rong of new rivals, 

“ The fringed Carnation’s varied vcsl,” 


ha*, almost lost its ])lace as a garden flower, and 
it has also been abandoned by the later jioets; 
though Shen^tono brakes use of it to jirovc, that 
Nature is not a disciple of the utilitarian'school, 
but has adorned tli^f earth for the inriocefit re- 

(u-eatian of man :— ' 

r 

( 

- “ Let yon adui,ircd Carnation ownf, 

Not all was meant foi raiment,* or for I'ood, 

Not all for needful use alone ; * 

There, while the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 

•> 

’Tis colour’d for the sight, perfumed to please the 
smell.” 
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“ -still her droopinc; head iTcliiK'-, 

With fahhfiiWiomiigc lo Ins gdldcn javs, 

Arid lliongh 'mid clniids tln'ir lustre he resigns, 

An inmgu of the coTistunt heait dis|il:iys, 

Wliile silent still she turns her lend pursuing gaze." 

. MT<S TKillK. 
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^k: Ijc Sl)lci)(.li(l ttl]- 

iiiiu] of our ^^iirtlc'MS, wliidi ohtainocl 
its title from tl'^‘ ivsoiuliLiiicc f^liidi 
its broad radiiiiit disk boars to tbo 
Ijrillinnt god of day, lias, by virtue 
of its name, usurped'the cbaraGter of 
tbo flower of t])e Latin fable, wliidi 
W’jvs said to turn its flowrets lywardv, 
the suuj as lie ebangcfj bis place in 
tlio liyavens; «nd some jiojiular mo- 
derij work’s on botany ]iavo» gone so 
far as ti^asscrt, that snob is the et!se 
with theBut,-in truth, 
tlie Sunflower has no sikTi ])rojier( v. 
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but extends its flowers iudillercutly to all })oinfs 
of tlio eoiij|)ass. 

The plant alluded to by Ovid, \\ben bo re¬ 
presented C'lytia as jjinincf to deatVi Inr love ol 
Aj^hllo, and beiu" changcal by the nnpityiug God 
into a flower, which always turned^to the sun, is, 

^\ithout doubt,' the Heliattfhemnw,oY Suii-rosor' 

• « • 

AAhieh iias all the j)roj)erties ascribed to it by 
the poet, 

Gower alludes to the fable, sa\in‘>, hi the 
(luaint language?’of antiijiiity, fthat (MOia was 
changed 

Into a flourc was named Goble, 

•\yhich stout governed of the sun.' 

And Dl'iimnidud introduces it among other 

classical flowers; - , • * 

• % 

f 

“ Here .Ulon blusli>h and Cflytia, all amazed, 
Look’d pale, ALth him who in tliefountivn gazed; 
The iimaranlhus smfled, and that sweet hoy 
Which ‘sometime was'the God of l^elos’jov ” 

Fletcher, speaking of the Peruvian plant, 

,1 

Sll\s,— 

c • 

“ 'fhe Heliotrope unto cloth-of-goUl aspires, ” 
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'riiomsoH, lirsf {i])])]yiiii» tije Latiu Ikblii to the 
saiiio ])l{iijt, evi’oiieoiisly descrihes 

■*-the lofty I'ollower of the suo, 

Rad when Ik? sets, fslmts up her yellow leaves, ■ 
Droo^iiifv Jill, niglit ; anil when he wanu rotunis, 
Poims her eiiaiuouVil bos6m to his nft’.” 

Ascrihiiig^to the Sunflower the Same ])ro]M!rty^ 
Harte a])tly eoinpares the flattering depenclauts oil 
ijieii in pow(‘r to tin* “ follower of the suu : ”— 

So U'lirn-soles court the sun, with wry-iieckd 
lu'ads, * 

True as a dial wlien their patrons shine: 

Ihil hlanlv, if the said j)atroiis power rtjf'ign. " 

The name'I'ni’ii-sole, equivalent to Heliotro[je, 
is also used hv Mason .— ^ 

“ Turn-sole smd pi<^ny, and all the train 
'I’hat-loveito glitter in the noontide ra\.‘ 

hanghornc makes the ■Sunflower’s alj(*ged 
a.dorafio(l to the sun the suhji'ctVf one of his | 
tiihles:— • 

» 

*■ S»S fair, each morn, so full of graei'. 

Within their little garden rear'd, 

T’he Flower of Phttjhus turiiV her face. 

To meet the m^ver she*loved and fear'd. 



r/i# 
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i 

And wliero, alouf^ tlio risinfjf sky, 

JIi;r god in briglitor glory l)iirn <l. 

Still tljoro her 1‘ond ol)S(Tvant eye. 

And there her golden hi’oast sbo turn'd. 

\Vlien (idling froiii their weary hei'ght 
On western wua’cs his beanis to rO t, 

m 

, Siiil th(*re sin; sought the parting‘.sight. 

And tliere she turn’d.her golden breast.” 

H Smart illustrates by it constanev in love and 
waniith of nffcctilm :— " 


a Sunflower -tiiis, fair one’s, your 

thic; 

I'’i)r it ouge was a maiden andlove-siek like you— 
‘ ()li! give jt mo (piiek, to my shejiherd J'll run, 
As true to his flame as this flo\ver to the sun.’ ’’ 


The saiiKi idea fstinore beautifullv treated by 
Aloori':— 

V 

“ Oh! the heart that hue truly lovbd, never forgets, 
Jhit us truly loves on to the close, * 

As the Sunflower turns to her god, when he sets, 
Tiie same look* which she turned when lie 
rose.” * * 
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flower, wliich though bo often j)laced in rivalry 

with the Rose—the emblem of the sister country 

—was then bound to it by ties wliich proved 

the fouudfition of that permanent union whicli 

has added so much to the welfare of the 'two • 
/ 

nations. We allude to the poeni, entith'd “ The 
Tlv’stle and the* Rose,” written .by ?)unl)ar in 
celebration of the marriage of James JV. of Scot¬ 
land with Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., 
A. D. 1503; in the issue of which marriage 
James I. of England and VI, of 'Scotland—the 
two crowns were uiiited : — 

“ Then called she [Nature] all flowers that gi’ow 
on field 

Hescribiilg all their fashions and affairs ; 

I 

l3pon the awVul Thistle she hchcld, 

And saw him keejaVl with a bush of s])ears ; 
Considering him so ji^ble for the wars, •' 

A vadioas crown,of rubies she him gave. 

And said, ‘ In field go forth and ’fond the lave.’ 

And since thou art a King, thou be discroot: 

Herb without virtue thou hold not of sic price 
As her!) of virtue aiujiof odour sweet; 

And lot 110 nettle, vile and full of vice, 

Her fellow to the goodly flour-de-lyco'; 
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Nor lot ijo wild weed, full of ehurlisliiiess. 
Compare her to the lily’s nobleness. 

Nor hold none other flower in sic dainty 
As the fresh rose of colour red and white ; 

f’or if thou*do8t, hurt is thine honest,v, 

»* 

CoiJsiderii>g that no flower is so perlite. 

ISo full ol*\irUie, pleasaiince, and delight, » 
So full of blissful angelic beauty,. 

Imperial birth, honotir, and iligiiity." 



This passage has required no alteration to 
adapt it to modern diction except .in its ortho¬ 
graphy, thus showing how greatly the language had 
advanced towards its present -standaijr within a 
century after the death of Cliaucer, though in¬ 
ferior, hut better known, pneUf subsequently seeuj- 
ed to throw it back iiiAo almost its primitive uu- 
coutlmess. * 

•Shakspere, who may oe supposed to’ ha\e 
shared^* the farmer’s antipathy *to the Thistle, 
classes togepier, ^ 

“ bfateful docks, rough Thistles, kecksies, burs." 

W. Browne, speaking of a different plant 
f Sonchus, Jrvensts J bearing a similar English 
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name, introduces us to an old game, wliicli the 
gallant days of the second Charles ])rohahly ren¬ 
dered unpopular; as being—like the fabled bell 
presented to the faithless wile of King ArtJiiir 
ajid the ladies of her court—too dangerous test 
to be agreea))le‘ 

» f 

m 

“ JPpou the varf'ous earth’s einbro.ideiM gown, 
There is a weed .upon whos#) head grows down; 
Sow-thistle ’tis ycleped; whoso downy wreath. 

If any one can blow off’ at a breath. 

We deem her for a maid.” *• 

Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, who him¬ 
self very rfiuch partook of the Nemo me imjmne 
lacessit character of the Thistle, has a “thought” 
upon this the only tffower introduced into any of 
his works: — ^ , 

\ » 

“ As 'rhistles w'eaivthe softest dowji, * 

• • 

’To hide their^jnkkles till they’re grown, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures tq come near; 

So a smooth knave does greater feats * 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 

And all the mischief that he meant 
Hoes, hke a rattle-snake, prevent.” 
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But it is to Scotland’s bards that wo must re¬ 
sort for panegyrics on the imperial Thistle. And 
they are not wanting. It is a subject which has 
wanned mrfny a patriot heart; nor can we wonder 
tliat%thc plgnt which has risen superior to all at¬ 
tacks, and sovei;^y taught to all aggressors the 
'• truth of licr*motlo, should bo regarded with love 
and respect by those who have fought under Ifer 
banner. 

llmnilton is enthusiastic on 

» 

“-the Thistle rude, 

« 

An armed waiTior, with his host of spears, 

1’lirice hap})y plant 1 fair Scotia’s greatgst pride, 
Emblem of modest valour, unprovoked * 
That liannclh not, j)rovoked that Avill.not bcai' 
'Wrong unrevenged; what tliough Uie hnmbb' 

root * ^ 

* » 

I lishbnolir’d erst, the growth of every field,^ 

Arose unheeded through the stubborn soil, 
Jtjuno; though softer flowers, disdainfiil, ,fly 
Thy fellowb?np,* nor in tl)^ nosegay join, 
111-ifiatched compeers! not leas the dews of heav'n 
Bathe thy rough cheeks, and w^ish tliv warlike 
mail. 

Gift of indulgent ^kies. 
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The Thistle happier far 
Exalted into nobler fame, shall rise 
Triumphant o’er each flower, to Scotia's bards 
Subject of lasting song." * 

• $ 

So warm-hearted a patriot as Bums we 

may be sure would not despise Iiis cotin try’s em- ^ 

blematic flower; even when yet a boy he spared 

“ The rough bur-Thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turn'd my we«jding heuk asit^e 
An’ spar'd the symbol dear." 

^ JAMES IIOGjQ. 

THE FI.OWERS OK .'^COTJUANO. 

‘ “ What, are the*flowers of Scotland, 

All others that exc^ ? 

T'he lovely flowers of Scotland,- 
' All others that ixoel! 

The Thistles purple bonnet. 

And bonny heather-bell, ^ ^ 

() they're the flowers of Scotland j 

All others that excel! 

Tho’ England e'yes her roses. 

With pi’ide she 'il ne’er fttrego. 
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The rose has oft been trodden 
By foot of haughty foe ; 

But the Thistle in her bonnet blue 
Sljll nods out ow’r the fell, 

And dares the proudest foeinan 

To tread, the heather-bell. 

^ • 

For trte wee bit leaf of Ireland, 

Alack and well-a-day! 

For ilka hand is free to pu’ 

An’ steal the gem away : 

But the yhistle in hcV lymnet blue 
Still hobs aboon them .a ; 

At ht'r the bravest darena blink, 

Or gie his hiou' a thruw. • 

Tjp wi’ the flowers o’ Scotland, 

The emblems of the*free. 

Their guf»'dian‘>for a thousand years, 

I 'Thefr guardians slfll we'll be. 

A foe had better brave the deil 
* Within his reeky cell, * 

Thaivout Thistle’s j^urple bonnet. 

Or bonny heather-bell." 

The .English poets only know 

The Thistle’s rolling wheel, of silken down." 

^ V Mwvvrv* 
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* 

as a troublesome weed; and perbapa 'some readers 
may be suqjrised to find tliatit has a place in our 
rieasauUce. But the poets, not we, have placed 
it there, and therefore we may not omit, 

“ The imperial Thistle, not unfurnish'cl^ 
With its appi;opriate grace, yet rather seeking 
'J'o be admired tjian coveted or loved^” 

c 

#• • WO&DSWORTH. 

even tho’ it may be a less fitting decoration to 
the garden than to the baiTen heath, where 

“ Thistles stretch their j>rick]y arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant tlireatcn war.” 



CRABHK. 


For equally is.it the child of Nature, and 
perhaps even more useful tliaii many a inore 
prized flower.* At leq^t it proves that 

» 

“-Nature surely hever i’anges, 

Ne’er quits her gay^and flowery croww; * 
But, e^ver joyful, merely changes 
The primrose for the Thistle down.” 

B. ^'ORN«rA(.l.. 
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Suuii lavtnder—w ilh Ku-teoidry and Bays, 

Snett Miij(»iam, uiiL tier like, sweet Basil Ait Inr sirif II 
Iht healUitui Balm aad Mint — 

Ihe Bcenttul Camomilt, the ver iou& Costmaiie 
Char Hyasup and thutwith the cumtoitablc rhyini, 
Utrmaadef'with the ttst each thing tlltn in htr pnint 
Amongkt these sb< wing kinds sumt othtr wild that grow, 
As Barnet, all abiuad, and Mtddnw wort they thiow 
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Ujcct IpcrD^f liaviiig bet'll used 
by our aiioesLors for strew^iigs in 
lieu of eai'jiets, it was a matter of 
eoiisideruble interest to them to select 
such as were agreeably scented and 
refreshing. Very numerous are the 
recipes to be found in old books for 
“ making a sweet strewing," in the 
composition of whiehl^Iarj®ram,Mea- 
dow*sweet, Thyme, Bahii^.,Rosemary, 
Basil, Hyssoj), Germander, and^La- 
vendgK, w'cre the favourite ingredients. 
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Herbs being thus always at hand, they are fro- [ 
quently mentioned by tlie old poets, and we shall 
have occasion here to introduce some who have 
not meiilidned any other flowers, and coBsetpicntly 
whose works have not been (juoted froin^elsewhprc. 
These were fgr the most part toAbi-bred j)oets, to 
whom, though ignorant of flowers, tfle strewings • 
at ftioir feet wc'rc of course as familiar as any other 
liousehold furniture. 

Within this category however Dunbar, whom 
Sir W. Seott.has eulo^i/ed as “ Scolland's sweet¬ 
est poet,” must not be comprised ; for although 
a courtier, he was sincerely attached to tlie beau¬ 
ties of Mature. Jn tliis instance, however, the 
,eourtier is sjieaking, and he puns on the word 
Hue*—ruth or pity-^iii hopes of exciting that 
feeling in the breast of an obdurnic niistres?. 


TO A LADY. 

c 


“ SwVet rose of virlt^ and of gentleness, t 
Delightsome Rily of every lustiness, * 
Richest in bounty, and in bejyity^clear. 
And every virtue that is [held most] dear. 
Except only that you are merciless. 

e 

Into your garden this day I did pursue, 
There saw I flowers that freslf were of hue, 
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Both white and red most lusty were to seen, 
And wliolissome herhis upon stalkisgreen ; 
Yet leaf nor flower find could I none of Hue. 

. . 

1 doubt thatAlarch with liis cold bhistis keen 

Has shiin this^gontle herb that I of nieaii; 
Whosegpiteous death does to niy heart sic 
iwiin, * , 

'J'hat T would in^kc to i)lant his root again, 
So comforting his levis unto me been.” 

In many of the following extn\pts we havp 

speeiiiK'iis of tfie Language of Flowers, W'hich, as 

we liavo before had occasion to observe, was a 

s(;ierice well understood bv our rural ancestors. 

/* 

TrinniKvii.i.K. 

OE eiatJ'AiN Ei.oWKas sent iii^i hy iiis' i,u\e iVun 
sCSl’ieiON OF CJIANOE. 

*• \'-our flowers for thefr hue 
• * , » 

Were fresli and laiP.to see : 

y^t was your nmaning not s€> true ' 

\'*Asyou it thought to be. 

-Ill that you sent me Balm, 

I judge you meant thereby, 

That clean extinct was aK mv flame. 

From wheace no sharks did fly. 
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Your Fennell did declare 
(As simple men can show) 

'I’ll at flattery in my breast I bear, 

. .>, . Where friendshii) ought to grqw. 

•A Daisy doth express * 

Gre«.t folly to remain, 

I speak iC'not by rote or guess. 

Your meaning was so plain. 

Kosemary put in mind 

The Bavs were out of thought; 

' M 

And Love-in-ydle came behind 
For love that long was sought. 

Youv Cowsli])s did portend 
That care was laid away ; 

‘ And Eglantine did make an end. 

Where sweet with sour lav; 

4 

c 

As though the knaves at first 

. Were sweet when love began ; 

But now, in proof, the pricks were curst, 
And hurtful tojhe man.”*- ' 

% 

.lohii Skelton has a complimentary song to a 
lady, the burden o^Vhich ascribes to her the vir¬ 
tuous qualities of the herb Marjoram:— 
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TO MAISTllESS MAROAIIY WKM’WOKTir. 

I 

“ With Maijorain gentle, 

The flower of goodly he^id, . 

.. Embroider'd the mantle 
* • Is of your maidenhead. 

m 

% 

Waiiily I can not glos*^, 

* 'Ye be, as I divine, * 

"I’he jn'etly*primerosc, 

The goodly columbine. 

Wilt Marjeraiu gciUle,” &e. 

A cojiious catalogue of the Herbs cultivated 
in the garden in Spenser’s time, with ,^hc various 
uses ascribed to each in the pharmacopeia of the^ 
herbalist, is to be found in the elegant pgeni, 
Muiopotmos, or the Fate o*f the Butterfly — 

“ The wholetiome Sage, aiftl Lavender still gray, 

# * • ^ 

Bank smelling Hue, and tir^ummiu good for eyes, 
'J'he Bpses reigning in the pride^f May, '• 

Shitjf'lso}) 9 , good for green wounds’ re^m’edies, 
Fair Marigolds, and bees alluring Thimc, 

Sw&jt Majoram, and Daysies decking prime. 

Coole Violets, and Orpine growing still, 
Embathed Balinei and chgerful Galingale, 




















in Cbc ^aetsl’ piraiiaunrr. ' 

I fc^li (V)'3tmane, and bn ilhful ( amomill, 

Dull I’oppj, aud dunk qmikmng Setii Jc 
Vtmc lie ilmg Vci vui, and bead puigiiig Dill 
Soiiiid SavoiK and 15 i/il liaitu liak, 

I it ( olworst, and cnuiloiting l\iSLliut 
( )!d LcttucQ, and itfitslung lltj^niaiint 
. ' 

11 It t!ic mo-.t 1)( lutihd and affcitn g instiiHC'' 
i)I tilt L inguagt oi 1 lowpis au those by Shaksix u 
in iililion to sonic ul the Sweet Hubs In s^\((t 
ness and j> ithos Opln liis evquisite ])1 iMiigs with 
tile alli^oiied ni( inings oi lieibs^and ilowu'- au 
uni 1 vailed 

I hue s llosemai}, that s lot iimenibianeo 
})i }on lov(, leiinmbei 

she sus to liei biotbu Lo the king we mn\ 
ujijiost, lb givtn the 11*111111 and then whit 
loiee dots JuibtiviHj s inteipietation ot tin 
ni( inpig ot this jilant giv c to hci action' “ ii it 
luv iii.jom brtast ^011 ben, whtie tiiend hip 
ought to glow She »idds to the gift ‘ ( olniii 
buns, and whv ^ to let him know that shekds 
tbit slu has bun loisaken, 01, poihaps, gem 
loush to alleviate theibittei nobs ot theiepioai hcoii 
vc}ed by theFtnnchbj Inutni^to the const u nee 
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stricken king, that tliere is liopc of mercy even 
for tlii most wicked ; for W. Browne tlius ox- 

I 

])lnins the mystery of Columbines :— 

“The Columbine in tawny often taken, 

• is tlien flscribgjl to such as are forsaken ; 

^ Flora’s cli^ice buttons of a ruswtTi^o 

Ts ho])e Gven in the (le[)ths of misery.” • 

To tiie queen s1j(‘ says, 

“ I’liere’s Hue for you ^ and licre’s some for 
me: we niav («11 it. herb of (irace o'*Sun(la\s :— 
voninav wear \our Hue with a difl’erenee 

that is, dilfcrently ffpm //u', vltp mustcetain it in 
its common aeeejitation, rullj, sorrow; but willi, 
the same kindliness of feeliim which ^\:e lia\ e Kup- 
])osed her to exhibit towards the king, she hints 
to the equally' guilty* quecsn tliat grace is to be 
fouiiTl if’'duly souglit. •* 

'I’bis is not tlie only instanee^n vhieli Sliaks- 
j)ert='.^fls availed himself of the signiheani mean¬ 
ings attached tR Herbs. •The faithful servant of 
tlic#Quccn of the deposed Hichard JI. feels no 
diminution of affection for jiis mistress, notwith¬ 
standing her loss of station ; *and 'vjith a presenti¬ 
ment lhii| he inifst now >eave the garden which 
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it liuJ beeu liis delightful tatsk to cultivate,\lie de- j 
termincs to perpetuate the remembrance !!)£ the 
wee])ing queen in a truly characteristic rnainuM*:— 

“ Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 

1 ’ll s(!t an herb of Rms sour heid) of Grace : 

/ 

Rue even for ru^h, here shortly shalbbe seen, ^ 
In the remembrance of a weeping quee'Vi." 

r 

But. even Rue is capable of an agreeable asso¬ 
ciation, for it is the herb of grace, and an ever- 

r 

green; and on a 'festive occasion these more 
cheerful qualitu'S are appropriately brought Lr- 
ward. Thus P(n’di(a addresses her ancient guests 
Poli^enes 6,nd Camillo;— .• 

“ Reverend Sirs, 

For you there’s Rosemary, and Rue; these keej) 
Seeming and savour alj the^wintcr long : 

Grace and remembrance be to \ou both,, 

. I 

And welcome to our shearing. 

% 

Polihrcnes. Shepherdess , ‘ . 

(A fair one are you), w^l you fit o\ir ages 
With flowers of winter." 

t 

Drayton makes his amorous Shepherds talk 
in this sweet language ? — 
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“ Hfo to his lass his Lavender has sent, 

Slifvving her love, and doth riMjuital tTaYt3; 
llitn lloseuiar)', his sweet-heart, whose intent 
Is, that«he her sljoiild in renieiiihrahce'lKi^i;, 
Rioses, his youth an<l strong desire; exi)iVhs ; 
Her Sage, doth shew his sovereignity in all; 
TJivine, t>uth,” • 

t 

The various Heri»s described in the motto to 
this chajiler were the strewings of the t.'hureh on 
ihe ocx'asion of a marriage-^ that of the Tame and 
tlniTsis; and 4Vom another w*ork of*Dravton's we 

f v 

learn some of the other nsi's ^\^lieh were made of 
Herbs, and tlie estimation in which tliey wi re re¬ 
spectively licld :— ■ '* • 

“ With Basil then 1 will tiegin, . • 

Whose scent is wondrous jdeasiiig ; 

Tl^is Kj^lantine'F U ii^ixt jmt in, 

•T’he sense Avith swee^i^'ss seizing. 

'J’hen in my Lavender 1 ’ll ^ly, t « 

• ^Juseado put among it, . 

And herc\ind there*, leaf of Bay, 
i Which still shall run along it. 

Germander, Mutjoram^ and Thyme, 

Which used are for strewing:— 

Costuiary thfit so lik#s the cup, 
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And next it Penny-royal; \ 

t • 

Then Burnet shall bear up with this, j 
Whose IcJif I greatly fancy, 

'Some XJaniomilc doth not amiss, ' 

Witli Savory and some Tansy ; ^ t 

Thou ligre and there I'll j)ift a sprig 
Ofliosemary into it.” f' 

« 

Every season, as well as every eeremony, had 
its appropriate strewirigs. Christmas was usJiored 
in with Hosemary.^lltlly, and Mistletoe; whiel), 
on Candlemas-day, were sueoeedetl by Box i^nd 
other evergreens. But Herrick has so sweetly 
chronicled^these matters, that for a full knowltsdgo 
of fiiem it is only necessary to read his lines :— 

(’KRf'.MONins VoU C XNDI.KMAS KVK. 

% 

“ Dowm with the'Boscmary and BaNes, 

• , t 

Bown with thbMisletoe; 

Instead of Holly now' ui)Kiiso , 

‘The greener Box, for show. , ' 

The Holly hitherto did swaiy ; , 

liCt Box now domineer. 

Until the^dancing Easter-day, 

Or Easter’s eve appeal^. 
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Tjiiou yoiithful Box, wliicli ijowhatli grace 
Your houses to renew, 

f 

Grown old, surrender must his jdaee, 
l^ito the crisped Yew. 

Wheit Yewjs out, then Jhrcli comes iii, 

And many flowers beside ; • 

Both *01 a fresh and fragrant^vin, , 

To honour \Vhitsuntide ! 

Green Rushes then, and sweetest Bents, 

•i • 

f Witl)rf 3 ooler Oaken Bouglis? 

Cojno in for comely ornaments 
To rc-ador^lio In^c. 

Thus limes do sliift; each tli>wig his turn d^cs 
liold; ^ • 

» |.uv 

New things succeed, as former things grow'old.” 

• Altjiough Herbs are n^j longer used for strew- 
ings, yet their value as ingredientsj^f the j)Ot is as 
fulIvrackiKwlcdged iis ever; aftd, tlicWore, those 
Herbs, wlficlwat One titijnc it was sufficient to cull 
where ^ 

‘‘-their emollient leaves 


On every bush, on cver^bauk display," 


DODSLEV 
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H!8 (!i:i)c |3act!^' ^Icai^aunre. 

\v('i‘e soon transferred to tlio garden, and'every 
cottager’s little ])lot of land liad its herb-bed'jfrom 
whicdi to procure 

'‘•The winter’s medicine or meal." 

, SMAKT. 

Here were sure to be found 

f 

“1’he Msirjfiram comely to behold. 

With Thyme, and ruddiest Marygold, 

And Mint and rennyroyal sweet, 

To decli the cottage windows meet; 

And Halm, tbac yields a finer juice 
'i'han all that China can prodiu^c.” 

V mill. 

Such a garden, moreover, blionstone’s immor- 
talized Schoolmistress must have possessed:— 

■ ) 

“Herbs too she knew,'and well of each could speak 
That in her garden si])p’d tla* silvery dew ; 

« f 

Where no vain flower disclosed a gaucly streak ; 
But herbs fonuse and phvsic, not a few 

lip u ^ . 

Of grey re/jown, Avithin those borders grew : 

The tufted Basil, pun-proyokki^ Thyme, 

Fresh Baum, and Maijgold of cheerful hue ; 

The lowly Gill, that never dares to climb; 

And more 1 fain would sing, disdaining here to 
rhyme. ‘ 
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Yet lOnplira^y nmy not be left nnsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent Hadisli biting infants’ tongue ; 

And nai|tain ribb’d, tbatbeals the realtor’s wound, 
^^nd Marjoram sweet in sbej)lier(J’s })osi(? found ; 
And Jjavend(*r,,wbose spike of a/uve bloom 
Shall be, ^^e-wliile, in arid bnndks'bound, 

To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, j 
A nd crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare 
perfume. 

■% • 

A/>d hero trina Iloseiharinc,1;hat wliilom crown’d 
The daintiest garden^ of the jh-oudest 2 >eei-; 

**Ni 

Ere, driven from*i^4 envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter fol’ its branches here, • 
Where edged with gold its gli,ttcriT’g ji^irts appeaf. 
Oh wassel days ! () eustonfs meet and well! 
hire fliis was hanis]:^'^! from its lofty sjdierc ; 
Siyi])l}.citY then sought tliis humble cell. 

Nor ever would she more with thanp and lordling 
, Mwell.” 

^ 9 

The last stanza arfudes to the old custom of 
dressing the j|)rincipal dishes of the Christmas 
feast with Rosemary; tlufean old Carol, printed 
in 1521, has » 
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I 

“ The bore’s head in hnnde bring 1, 

With garlanclos gay and Rosemary.” 

/ 

And as late as 1707, an anonymous author says, 

• > 

“ Yoiir Rosoniary preserve to dress your beef; ” 

•customs have been celel'lated bv modern 

I 

poets. Soutliey mentions ^ <i 

« 

“ the boar’s }’ea<l, 

c 

Crown’d Avith gay garlands and with Rosemary, 
SmolvL'd on the Christmas board ; ’ 

• tf 

ill '' 

a Hjdcndid oH Knglish dirt^li whiolt Sir W. Sdi)tt 
do(;s not forget in his.li'eart-thrilling description of 
ancient Christmas;— 

I 

^ “ Then jlio grim boar's hOad frown’d on high, 
Ch\!sled with Bays and Rosemary.” 

1l does not appear that \,nir aiteestore, in dis- 
])lajing^th(? Rosemar|i at their jovifJ ,-niofry- 
makings, Ayei>\iidlucnced by tlie solemn feeling V)f 

(he aiiciev»^,s, wdio ctj similar occasions had aVeiled 

» • 

skeleton seated at the fc;s|tivoo'bard,to Vomhid‘tlie 

guest > that in the “ midst’of life we ai’oin death.” 

But unless there Avas some such salutary memento 

sought to bo coBveyctl, it seems to have been 
i. 1 • I 

a strange inconsistency to deck* the good things j 

• A 
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of life with the emblems of the dead. Yet, tlie 
Rosemary was devoted to both purposes; and 
perhaiJS it will bo most fittiiif^f to close our 
ivllccUousi* with the more solemn associations 
connected with '* I 


Whosc*i^ 
To scent 


the huiijblo Rosemary, 


!*A*cets so thanklessly jft’e shod, ^ 
nt desert and the dead.” % * 


JI. K. WJIITK. 


^ T(^TI1E 

Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On .Tanuaf|^’s Iront sovere, 

^ And o’er *1116 wintry desert dr?iir » 

To waft thy wastej)erfumo! | 
Come, thou sl^jilt form my«iosegay.how,^ 

And i will bind thetj round mv brow'; A 
. ■* And as I twine tl4‘ mournful wreath 

Lll weave a melancludylilifligj 
And «weet the stjaiii shall bej^find lot%’ 

^ •The Mij^ody of death. i 

C|pme, funeral flower! wh^lov'st to dwell 
With tig) pide corse in lonely tomb, 
And tl^Sw^ross the c^sjert gloon / 

A s>??eet decaying smell. 
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^0ctE{* ^(rotfatiiur. 




Oomc, press my Ii])s, and lie with mo 
13eiJoath the lowly alder tree: 

And we will sleej) a jdeasant bleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude ' 

'1\; hr<‘uk the ir irhle solitude, 

So ])eaeelul and so deCp. v 

\ 

' / 

Aiid hark! the wiiid-god as he flies, 

IVloans hollow in the ^ores* trees, 

And sailiii^'^on the gusty hree/e, 

^Ivbteriou. ’uusie dies, 

1 

Sweet flower !i that usjuieJiV wild is mine, 

Jt warns me to the lonely shrine, 

Tlie eold turf altar off le dea«'i! 

' My grave shall he in yon lone sjiot, 

W^orf t'S I li<', hy all forgot, 

A d)ing fragrance thou wilt o’er i v ashes bhed.’ 
/ 

I 
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